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DOCTOR  GAURIUS  to  his  AUDI¬ 
TORS. 


HE  fame  motives,  gentlemen,  which  indu¬ 


ced  me  to  publifh  the  firft  edition  of  this 
treatife,  have  prevailed  upon  me  to  offer  you  a  fe- 
cond,  again  revifed,  rendered  in  fome  meafure 
more  correct,  and  enlarged  with  additional  improve¬ 
ments.  It  ought,  I  confefs,  (till  to  receive  fome 
further  amendments,  being  fenfble  that  it  is  not 
defective  in  one  inftance  only.  The  variety  of  fub- 
jects  requiring  to  be  treated  in  a  concife  Rile,  has 
forced  us  to  obfcurity,  and  it  would  have  been  ve¬ 
ry  eafy  to  have  inferted  many  things  which  would 
have  added  perfpicuity.  But  who  does  not  readily 
perceive,  that  we  behove  to  have  regard  to  the  iize 
of  the  volume,  which  was  intended  as  a  manual 
for  common  ufe  ?  And  the  more,  feeing  the  au¬ 
thor  (till  lives  to  give  an  illuftration. 

What  may  appear  to  be  a  greater  defect  is,  that 
I  have  altogether  omitted  many  things  in  this  fyf- 
tem,  as  if  I  had  not  been  acquainted  with  them. 
This  indeed  I  was  aware  of ;  but  I  do  not  regret  my 
having  paffed  fome  things  over  in  filence,  upon 
which  Pathologifts  are  wont  to  exercife  their  inge¬ 
nuity,  having  regarded  fome  as  doubtful,  although 
they  are  generally  admitted  as  truths  ;  and  having 


dropped 
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dropped  others  as  undecided,  concerning  which  fee¬ 
ing  teachers  difagree,  we  behoved  to  give  our  own 
fentiments  ;  and  oftentimes,  when  an  explanation 
of  fome  things  might  have  been  required,  a  con- 
feffion  of  ignorance,  inftead  of  folid  reafons,  would 
have  been  extorted  from  me.  Which  things,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  if  any  of  you  who  are  my  prefent  readers, 
or  others  who  may  be  fo  hereafter,  have  been  dif- 
pleafed  with,  1  am  not  fo  folicitous  to  remedy,  as 
I  have  in  readinefs  a  proper  excufe. 

But  what  I  have  frequently  hinted  to  you,  and  I 
think  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is,  that  every  thing 
which  is  taught  in  Pathology,  i.  e .  the  theory  of  the 
clifeafed  Bate,  ought  to  be  of  fome  ufe  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  phyfic,  as  it  is  called,  by  which  is  attained 
the  manner  of  didinguifhing  and  curing  difeafes. 
Things,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  imprudently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  art  of  healing  (of  itfelf  but  indeed 
too  extenfive),  which  have  no  relation  thereto.  Nei¬ 
ther  ought  we  to  be  too  intent  upon  this  ;  but  wdrat 
fhould  be  much  more  our  endeavour  is,  that  only 
fuch  theorems  be  propofed,  concerning  the  truth 
of  which  there  is  the  cleared  evidence,  from  faith¬ 
ful  obfervation  and  found  reafoning,  the  only  fure 
foundation  of  medicine  indituted  upon  rational  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  and  therefore  all  fuch  things  fhould  be  reject¬ 
ed  as  are  uncertain,  doubtful  and  fallacious,  or  fuch 
as  are  built  upon  mere  hypothefes,  and  cannot  ftand 
the  teft  of  fcience ;  at  lead,  they  diould  be  confi- 
dered  in  fuch  a  light,  as  not  to  be  edimated  above 
the  value,  or  vended  above  the  nrice.  I  know  in- 
deed  that  thefe  hypothefes,  efpecially  when  they 
are  eloquently,  and  with  confidence  fet  forth  by 
the  teacher,  in  a  method  planned  with  ingenuity, 
poliflied  with  elegance,  and  fcientificaily  handled, 
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as  is  faid,  are,  with  pleafure,  eagernefs  and  avidi¬ 
ty,  grafped  at  by  credulous  youth.  It  is  truly  ex¬ 
cellent  to  be  able  to  render  a  reafon  for  every  thing, 
and  by  the  acutenefs  of  the  judgment  to  folve  every 
difficulty,  and  in  a  dark  and  intricate  way,  where 
prudence,  fearing  to  wander  from  the  path,  or  fall 
headlong,  walks  timidly,  and  often  makes  a  flop, 
to  bear  a  torch  in  her  hand.  It  would  be  more  ex¬ 
cellent  ftill,  if  the  fecrets  of  nature,  which  elude 
our  moft  attentive  obfervation,  and  cannot  be  made 
out  even  by  the  moft  wary  reafoning,  could  be  ex¬ 
plicated  by  conjedlure,  and  as  it  were  by  certain  di¬ 
vination,  like  one  who  fees  in  a  dream  that  which 
is  incoinprehenfible  to  him  while  awake.  It  would 
be  the  moft  excellent  thing  of  all,  if  a  fyftem  could 
be  compofed  every  way  poliihed  and  complete,  in 
which  beginners  would  find  every  thing  handled 
with  plainnefs  and  firnplicity. 

Even  I  would  give  applaufe,  if  difeafes  would  yield 
to  the  invention  of  opinion  ;  if  a  phyfician  was  to  be 
efteemed  the  more  perfect,  in  proportion  as  he  was 
loquacious  ;  if  nature  would  differ  herfelf  to  be 
modelled  according  to  their  hypothefes  ;  at  leaft  thefe 
things,  I  think,  ought  to  be  tolerated  ;  if  {pecula¬ 
tion  alone  conftituted  the  phyfician,  and  that  theory 
had  nothing  in  common  with  practice,  or  by  its 
own  miftakes,  when  left  to  itfelf,  did  not  pervert 
the  cure  of  difeafes.  But  it  is  indeed  but  too  mani- 
feft  how  many  evils,  and  thofe  not  of  the  leaft  im- 
portance,  are  derived  from  this  fource  upon  the 
moft  excellent  of  arts. 

When  I  confider  with  myfelf  how  many 
unhappy  confequences  erifue  from  obftinately 
perfifting  in  falfe  hypothefes,  and  an  errone¬ 
ous  way  of  reafoning,  to  which  the  pradlice  is 

adapted  ; 
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adapted  ;  how  often  health  is  ruined  by  an  impro- 
per  regimen,  diieafes  protracted  by  a  prepofterous  me¬ 
thod  of  cure,  and  finally,  how  many  untimely  deaths 
are  thus  occafioned ;  it  is  not  without  concern,  I  muft 
fay,  that  I  am  in  doubt  whether  mankind  are  more 
benefited  or  hurt  by  the  medical  art.  But  I  ceafe 
to  fay  any  more  upon  this  head,  left  I  may  fur- 
nifli  more  matter  for  detraction,  of  which  there  is 
but  too  much  already.  I  think  it  I  ike  wife  my  duty, 
on  this  occafion,  to  advifc  you,  while  you  remain  at 
the  univerfity,  the  great  emporium,  as  it  were,  of 
doctrines,  that  you  fhould  not  be  fo  anxious  about 
learning  many  things,  as  thofe  which  are  of  the 
greateft  ufe ;  left,  when  you  return  home,  you  re¬ 
gret,  that  hindrances,  rather  than  the  inftruments 
of  executing  the  work,  were  brought  to  your  hands. 
For,  befides  that  it  is  a  very  mortifying  thing  to 
reap  no  advantage  from  what  has  been  the  purchafe 
of  fo  many  years  induftry,  and,  at  once,  to  lofe 
both  your  pains  and  labour,  it  is  even  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  learn  at  maturer  years,  what  fhould  have  been 
learnt  in  youth,— by  which  means  it  happens,  that 
thefe  infignificant  theories,  with  which  they  were 
imbued  when  young,  are  ftiffly  adhered  to,  and  pe¬ 
tulantly  defended,  when  entering  upon  practice  ; 
and  being  blind  to  the  light  of  experience,  and  im¬ 
moveable  by  any  force  of  argument,  by  their  noife 
and  arrogance,  roufe  the  indignation  of  the  better 
informed.  Thefe,  however,  certainly  deferve  fiome 
Sympathy,  as  well  as  excufe.  But  how  fpecibufly 
their  unfaithful  leaders  endeavour  to  excufe  them- 
f elves  of  thofe  faults,  which  ought  intirely  to  be 
charged  to  their  own  account,  they  themfelves  have 
been  fenfible.  1  only  with  the  art  was  not  fuch  as 
suffered  through  the  faults  of  the  artificers  !  For,  I 
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do  not  fay  it  with  a  defign  to  draw  more  contempt 
upon  it,  with  which  it  is  but  too  much  loaded  al¬ 
ready  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  detrimentals  that  that 
mafculine  ftrength  of  obfervation,  in  a  manner  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  ancients,  from  which  medicine  had  its 
origin,  afterwards  -  received  improvements,  and 
ought  ftill  to  be  improved  by  the  fame  means,  is  fo 
much  the  more  overlooked,  the  more  the  humour 
of  reafoning,  and  propensity  to  forming  liypothefes, 
prevail.  Becaufe  the  mind,  being  fertile  in  inven¬ 
tion,  can  eafily  want  the  unnecenary  afliftance  of 
the  fenfes,  and  therefore  negledts  to  pay  a  ftudious 
attention  to  nature  ;  or  obferving  feme  things  in  a 
curfory  way,  is  inftantly  taken  up  in  giving  an  ex¬ 
planation  ;  at  ither  times,  being  prejudiced  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  fome  opinion,  it  only  remarks  thofe  things 
which  agree  with  a  certain  hypothefis,  or  fall  in 
with  a  particular  way  of  reafoning,  without  attend¬ 
ing  to  all  the  circum  fiances  as  they  really  occur. 
Thefe  things  are  an  incredible  difadvantage  to  the 
whole  art;  feeing  it  is  the  principal  impediment  to 
our  obtaining  a  perfedl  hiftory  of  difeafes,  which  as 
the  theory  of  the  art  rationally  deduced  requires 
fhould  be  me  ft  intire,  fo  they,  who  do  not  hefitate  to 
fill  up  its  blanks  with  fiction,  when  they  blend  falfe- 
hoodi  with  truth,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  conceal 
defeats,  and  by  the  deceitful  notion  of  a  complete 
fyftem,  prevent  others  from  making  further  at¬ 
tempts,  affedl  the  very  foundation  with  a  twofold 
misfortune. 

Neither  is  this  an  end  of  our  evils.  Some  have 
more  fagacity,  who,  whenever  they  have  betaken 
theinfelves  from  fpeculation  to  practice,  fooner  or 
later  perceive  the  fallacy  of  thefe  dodtrincs  in 
which  they  have  been  initiated,  and  therefore  rejedt 

them 
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them  inti  rely ;  not  however  with  that  prudence  and 
moderation  which  is  becoming.  You  doubtlefs  ob- 
ferye  fome.  who,  when  they  have  detected  the 
falfehood  and  frivoloufnefs  of  feme  theories,  im¬ 
mediately  cry  out,  That  no  faith  is  to  be  put  in 
theory;  that  all  theories  are  falfe  and  ulelefs,  not 
to  be  trailed  ;  that  the  art  will  not  admit  of  reafon- 
ing,  which  is  more  hurtful  than  falutary  ;  and  fi¬ 
nally,  that  we  muft  reft  fatisfied  with  empyricifm, 
which  points  out  a  fafer  way. 

But  thefe  either  diffemble,  or  are  really  ignorant, 
that,  amongft  the  numberlefs  theories,  there  is  fcarce 
one  altogether  falfe,  and  in  which  there  is  not  fome 
truth,  but  is  principally  faulty  in  being  mixed  with 
falfehood  ;  and  that  which  is  competent  in  fome  dif- 
eafes,  is  improperly  applied  to  all  the  reft.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  they  violently  rejedl  the  wheat 
with  the  chaff,  from  which  it  fhould  have  been  fc- 
parated ;  and,  when  they  ought  to  confider  how 
many  advantages  have  accrued  to  medicine  from 
the  firft  inftitution  of  the  art,  upon  rational  prin-> 
ciples,  continued  down  to  our  time,  by  the  fuccef- 
five  labours  of  fo  many  eminent  men,  and  to  be 
fenfible  of  the  benefits  thence  arifing,  fo  as  to  prove 
an  incitement  to  others,  they  refufe,  to  partake  of 
the  good  fruit  that  has  been  offered  them,  and,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  mixed  with  tares,  content  themfelves 
with  returning  to  the  acorns.  How,  much  wifer 
was  the  judgment  of  Cornelius  Celfus,  which  he 
gave  upon  a  diffenfion  between  the  dogmatic  and 
empiric  feeftaries!  Neither  is  it  truly  to  be  believed, 
fays  he,  that  the  moll  excellent  of  the  profefiors  of 
the  ancient  empiricifm,  if  they  could  return  to  life 
again,  would  think  differently.  So  much  more  im¬ 
prudent,  therefore,  would  the  counfel  of  fuch  of 
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tlie  moderns  feem,  who  contend,  that  theory,  as  it 
now  Hands,  having  received  fo  many  improve¬ 
ments,  and  lb  well  fupported,  Ihould  be  changed 
for  empiricifm.  If  they  are,  in  reality,  difpofed  to 
imitate  the  rafh  herd  of  vulgar  empirics,  I  mean 
Quacks,  can  any  thing  be  more  infamous  ?  But 
if  they  intend  that  vre  ihould  follow  an  empiricifm, 
wherein  reafon  is  joined  with  experience,  which  by 
the  help  of  every  kind  of  dodtrine  that  can  throw 
light  upon  the  fubjedl,  drawn  from  the  mod  ac¬ 
curate  Dels  and  obfervations,  can  produce  what¬ 
ever  may  be  ufeful  to  the  phyfician,  what  can  be 
more  abfurd,  than,  by  changing  the  name  only 
to  propofe  the  fame  difeipline,  by  which  is  under-* 
flood  theory ,  in  the  ftri cleft  fenfe  of  the  word. 

But  it  would  be  tedious,  and  foreign  to  my  de^ 
fign,  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  fubjecl.  I  have  only 
touched  it  with  an  intention,  in  the  fir  ft  place,  that 
you  ihould  be  fenfible,  that  thefe  ufelefs  theories* 
the  offspring  of  invention,  have  no  real  exiftence* 
unlefs  in  imagination  ;  although,  b;v  their  planfibi- 
lity  they  may  impofe  upon  the  unwary,  and  are  not 
only  deftitute  of  any  ufe  whatever,  but  in  a  great 
meafure,  obftrucl  both  the  art  and  artificer  :  in  thei 
next  place,  after  having,  at  tne  firfl,  prefented  you. 
with  a'  defective  fyftem,  I  have  now  offered  you 
another,  not  much  more  complete.  Indeed,  I  will 
candidly  confefs,  that  the  longer  I  am  converfant  in 
the  art,  I  unlearn  more  than  I  learn,  and  as  I  ad¬ 
vance  in  years,  my  knowledge  feems  rather  id 
dim  ini  fa  than  increafe,  and  it  is  only  wanting 


wnen  i  think  of  improvements, 
if  ever  I  ihould  return  to  the  fame  talk  again 
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I*  T  I F  E,  health,  difeafe,  and  death  are  the  uni- 
£  a  verfally  eftabiifhed  limits  fixed  by  human 
nature  to  the  medical  courfe* 

2.  The  former  two  conditions  (i.)  are  faidto  be 
according  to  nature*  feeing  it  is  agreeable  to  enjoy 
the  fame  $  the  other  two,  as  being  oppofed  to  the 
former,  and  to  which  we  are  averfe,  are  faid  to  be 
againft,  or  contrary  to  nature. 

3.  Both  kind  of  ftates,  however,  (2.)  in  the  more 
extenfive  fignification  of  the  word  Nature ,  are  nktu- 
ral,  and  manifeft  their  own  phyfical  limited  caufes, 
from  which  they  have  a  beginning,  come  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  continue  for  a  time,  and,  in  like  manner,  de¬ 
cay  and  have  an  end,  varying  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  natures  of  each,  and  are  even  repugnant  to 
each  other,  as  well  thofe  inherent  in  the  body  as 
thofe  cafually  induced. 

4.  The  human  mind,  likewife,  by  the  force  of 
that  connedlion  which  it  hath  with  the  body,  ope¬ 
rates  by  a  voluntary  confent  and  fecret  inftmdl 

A  *  which 
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which  aflifts  in  the  prefervation  of  life  and  health* 
or,  by  difeafe  or  death  being  brought  on,  tends  to 
abolifh  t  he  fame. 

5.  There  is  likewife  in  the  body,  according  to  the 
mixture,  texture,  form,  cornpofition,  and  animation, 
of  the  different  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  an 
inertnefs,  mobility,  alfo  a  mutability,  excitement, 
and  fympathy,  from  which  different  caufes,  as  well 
falutary  as  noxious,  are  conilantly  produced. 

6.  Befides,  man  is  connected  with  a  variety  of 
things,  each  endowed  with  its  own  power  of  acting, 
and  at  different  times  greatly  varying;  fome  of  which 
it  is  impoffible  he  can  be  exempt  from ;  others  he 
cannot  at  all  times,  and  at  difcretion,  accommodate 
himfelf  to,  or  evite.  Thefe,  whether  they  act  exter¬ 
nally  or  internally,  according  to  their  fubftance, 
quality,  or  as  they  concur  with,  or  fucceed  others, 
affedt  the  body  differently,  and,  by  the  body,  the 
mind  ;  alfo  determine  the  inherent  powers  of  human 
nature  (4,  e;,)  in  a  different  manner  ;  excite,  opprefs, 
or  change  them  into  a  natural  or  difeafed  flate,  and, 
in  like  manner,  are  fubject  to  their  own  changes 
from  thefe  inherent  powers.  From  this  fource  are 
derived  very  many  caufes  of  a  good  or  bad  flate  of 
health,  fuch  as  aliments,  poifons,  and  remedies. 

7.  If  this  threefold  genus  of  powers  (4,  5,  6.)  has, 
by  a  confentaneous  law,  agreeable  to  human  nature, 
amicably  confpired,  man  enjoys  a  flourifhing  longe¬ 
vity  ;  if  not,  he  is  afflidled  with  difeafe,  or  carried 
off  by  a  premature  death. 

8.  This  is  the  fubjedt  which  the  phyfician  treats:  it 
being  propbfed,  that  he,  by  a  fkilfull  direction  of  the 
powers  of  human  nature,  (7/)  fhould  preferve,  as  long 
as  poffible,  the  life  and  health  of  the  body  commit¬ 
ted  to  his  care. 

9.  Medicine, 

*r 
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9.  Medicine,  therefore,  as  it  is  now  cultivated,  is 
the  knowledge  of,  and  proper  direction  of  the  powers 
of  human  nature,  for  the  prefer vation  of  life  and 
health  from  difeafe  and  death. 

10.  Formerly  it  (9.)  only  promifed  health  to  the 
lick ;  but  its  bounds  being  afterwards  more  enlarged, 
it  was  alio  found  of  advantage  to  the  found,  which 
laid  a  twofold  duty  upon  the  phyfician;  the  one  of 
preferving  health,  the  other  of  curing  difeafe. 

1 1 .  It  ought,  therefore,  to  explain,  1 //,  The  nature, 

caufes,  feats,  different  modes,  degrees,  and  effects  of 
thofe  conditions  of  the  body  for  which  it  is  engaged 
either  to  preferve  or  remove  (1,  9.)  2 J,  Alio  the 

prelervative,  deftruclive,  and  curative  powers  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  conffitutional  in  every  one  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  (4,  5.)  3 i,  The  falutary,  noxious,  and  re- 

ftorative  powers  of  things  given  or  applied,  (6.) 

4 tL\  Rules  and  obfervations  for  the  proper  diredlion 
of  the  former  (2 dy)  and  the  right  ufe  of  the  latter  * 
(3^,)  that  the  end  of  the  phyfician  maybe  obtained. 

12.  But  feeing  the  general  dodtrine  of  all  thefe 
(11.)  is  infufficient,  and  mull  be  adapted  to  every 
fingle  perfon  according  to  the  difference  of  age,  fex, 
temperament,  and  manner  of  life,  it  will  be  readily 
manifeft  how  extenfive  medical  difcipline  is. 

1 3.  As  the  variety  of  fubjedts  to  be  treated  re~ 
quired  a  regular  method,  that  feemed  the  moft  pro¬ 
pel  which  is  taken  from  the  diverfity  of  conditions 
(2.)  and  the  twofold  office  (10.)  of  the  phyfician, 
and,  in  the  firft  part,  relates  whatever  fhould  be 
kn  )wn  with  regard  to  the  body,  or  how  it  ought  to 
be  treated  in  health ;  afterwards  fubjoins  whatever 
concerns  the  treatment  of  the  fick,  all  digefted  in 
due  order. 


1 4,  The 
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14»  The  whole  of  the  inflitutions  of  medicine  is 
therefore  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  firft  of  which 
delivers  the  dodlrine  of  thofe  things  that  are  accord¬ 
ing  to  nature  in  the  body ;  the  laid  treats  of  thofe 
which  are  againft,  or  contrary  to  nature  (2.)  ;  the 
former  is  called  hygiene,  the  latter  iatrike, 
from  their  different  views. 

15.  Hygiene,  in  a  general  fenfe,  includes  the 
whole  office  of  the  phyfician  with  regard  to  the  found 
flate,  and  explains 

I.  The  human  oeconomy,  and  the  nature  of  life 
and  health ;  alfo  the  caufes  and  effedls  of  it :  by  this 
part,  Phyfiology ,  we  underhand  a  treatife  on  human 
nature. 

II.  The  dodlrine  of  the  figns,  by  the  affiftance  of 
which,  life  and  health  in  general,  and  the  various 
flates  and  degrees  of  thefe  in  every  particular  per^ 
fon,  are  known,  and  is  called  Semiotic  Phyfiology . 

III.  The  rules  to  be  obferved,  and  the  means  to 
be  ufed  for  preferring  life  and  health,  as  long  as 
poffible,  which  is  called  Diatetic  Phyfiology. 

16.  Iatrike,  likewife  divided  into  three  parts, 
in  like  order  treats  its  proper  fubjecls  (14*)  by  ex-» 
plaining 

I.  Whatever  ought  to  be  known  with  regard  to 
the  nature,  caufes,  and  feats  of  difeafes,  and  is  cal¬ 
led  Pathology. 

II.  The  dodlrine  of  the  figns,  by  which,  whatever 
in  itfelf  is  obfcure  in  difeafes,  ought  to  be  known, 
and  by  which,  whatever  is  pafl,  prefent,  or  to  hap¬ 
pen  is  detected  ;  whence  it  is  denominated  Semiotic 
Pathology. 

III.  The  means  by  which  a  bad  flate  of  health  is 
benefited,  and  the  proper  method  of  ufing  the  fame. 
This  is  called  Therapeutics . 

17,  Each 
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17.  Each  of  thefe  have  a  neceffary  relation,  and 
an  infeparable  connexion  ;  the  firft,  however,  in  or¬ 
der,  is  hygiene.  As  a  curve  line  is  the  reverfe  of 
a  ftraight,  fo  is  health  of  difeafe;  and  whoever  knows 
how  to  preferve  health  is  in  a  great  meafure  pre¬ 
pared  for  treating  the  lick. 

18.  But  the  foundation  of  all  medicine  is  fituated 
in  the  nature  of  the  body  itfelf.  For  fhe  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  a  phyfician,  for  the  moft  part, 
preferves  health,  and  cures  difeafes.  She  denying, 
her  affiftance,  or  proving  refradtory,  the  inftrumentS 
of  the  art  are  of  no  ufe.  From  a  curious  obfervation 
and  imitation  of  nature  the  art  derived  its  origin,  by 
the  fame  means  received  improvements,  and  finally 
will  continue  to  improve.  Phyficians  are  the  mini- 
fters  of  nature. 

19.  Therefore  all  medical  dodtrine,  from  which 
we  may  expect  advantage,  ought  to  conform  to  this 
rule  ;  that  is,  that  it  fhould  be  as  carefully  as  pofli- 
ble  narrated  from  the  moft  accurate  obfervation 
what  nature  can  effect,  or  in  what  manner  fhe  is  af- 
fedted :  nor  is  it  enough  that  we  have  explained  to 
us  her  powers  and  operations  as  they  occur  in  health, 
that  is  in  phyfiology  (15.  I.).  Nature  ftruggling 
with  difeafes,  which  Pathology  (16.  I.)  treats  of, 
exhibits  more  fully  her  faculties  and  affections. 

20.  Whence  does  it  come  that  which  ought  to  be 
allowed  for  truth  in  medicine  ?  Huipan  nature, 
finiihed  by  the  ftatecl  laws  of  the  Creator,  increafing 
itfelf  by  the  like  indivifible  atoms,  under  the  fame 
conditions,  always  in  the  fiune  manner  adts,  and  is 
adted  upon.  Whatever,  therefore,  cor  cerni ng  its 
oeconomy,  either  found  or  difeafed,  falls  under  the 
evidence  of  the  fenfes,.  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
firm  and  eftablifhed  truth ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 

more 
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more  certain  in  phyfics.  Competent  to  this,  is  what 
has  been  confirmed  oy  obfervation,  concerning  the 
effects  of  things  adling  upon  the  body  externally, 
(6.).  Laflly,  Whatever  things  have  been  obferved, 
and  applied  to  the  principles  of  demonftration,  are 
legally  deduced  by  the  help  of  found  reafoning,  al¬ 
though  they  are  not  evident  to  the  fenfes,  do  not 
however  deferve  the  lefs  credit. 

21.  With  no  juftice,  therefore,  can  thofe  falfe, 
doubtful,  erroneous,  and  uncertain  things,  which 
too  fcrupuloufly  inquiring  doctors,  by  falfe  obfer¬ 
vation,  and  an  unjuft  manner  of  reafoning,  have  in-, 
tf educed,  be  imputed  to  the  art,  as  if  it  were  mere¬ 
ly  conjectural.  There  is  not  one  fcience  which  refU 
upon  a  furer  foundation. 

22.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  pretended,  that  me¬ 
dicine  is  not  encumbered  with  its  own  doubts,  ob- 
feurities,  and  conjectures,  never  wholly  to  be  cleared 
up  :  nor  is  it  the  gift  of  mortals  thoroughly  to  com¬ 
prehend  either  their  own  nature,  or  the  nature  of 
thofe  things  with  which  they  are  connected.  But 
is  not  this  weaknefs  of  human  under  {landing  com¬ 
mon  to  all  ?  The  medical  art  is  indeed  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  variety  aird  extent  of  the  fubjecls  it 
is  engaged  to  treat,  (i  I,  1 2.) 

23.  Befides,  this  private  objection  lies  again  ft  any 
pofitive  conclufion — the  great  diff  erence  in  the  con¬ 
fli  tution  of  one  man  from  another.  It  is  not  f affi¬ 
cient  that  the  phyfician  view  things  in  general,  but 
alfo  what  is  peculiar  to  every  individual,  that  he  may 
advantage  the  health  of  each,  (12  ).  Here  fuch  a 
variety  occurs,  as  cannot  be  completely  enumerated 
from  any  ftrength  of  obfervation. 

.  24.  Finally,  it  is  not  allowed  him  to  remain  in 
contemplation,  or  to  fufpend  his  judgment  in  diffi¬ 
cult 
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cult  cafes  till  more  light  appear.  The  nature  of  his 
office  (9,  10.)  obliges  him  to  take  immediate  mea- 
fures,  and  this  often  compeils  him  to  conclude  haf- 
tily,  and  to  folve  by  conjecture  what  could  not  be 
done  foon  enough  by  the  rules  of  fcience. 

25  In  this  refpeCt,  therefore,  (22.  to  25.)  we  do 
not  deny  that  medicine  may  be  called  conjectural, 
feeing  it  cannot  always  attain  to  certainty,  and  muft 
fometimes  be  directed  by  probability ;  everywhere, 
however,  ufing  fuch  caution  as  may  lave  it  from  the 
imputation  of  raffi  and  hazardous  experiment. 

26.  DetraCtors  hear  thefe  things,  and  having  learnt 
fuch  fcienees  as  are  free  from  thefe  defeCts,  which 
they  call  applicative,  they  affeCt  to  make  a  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  fpeculative  and  the  practical ;  of 
which  circumftance  taking  advantage,  they  decry 
medicine  before  all  others. 

27.  Thefe  things  being  prefaced,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  inftitute,  I  lhall  next  attempt  to  draw 
the  fir  ft  lines  of  Pathology  (16.  I  ),  having  firft  pre- 
mifed  a  few  things  concerning  the  found  ftateofthe 
body,  hygiene,  which  are  ufually  delivered  to 
learners. 


PATHOLOGY, 
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28.  HT1  H  E  duty  of  the  phyfician  towards  the 
fick  is  to  cure  the  difeafe. 

29.  The  cure  of  a  difeafe  is  to  change  it  into 
health. 

30.  Pathology,  therefore,  teaches  the  knowledge 
of  the  difeafed  ftate,  with  this  intention,  that  it  may 
lead  to  the  method  of  cure  (16. 1.),  and  ought  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  difference  there  is  between  the  fick  and 
the  found  ftate,  and  how  much  difeafe  differs  from 
health. 

31.  Difeafe,  therefore,  is  to  be  confidered  as  di¬ 
rectly  oppofite  to  health,  participating  of  a  different 
nature,  arifing  from  its  own  caufes,  and  in  time 
producing  its  own  effects. 

32.  But  it  muft  likewife  be  explained  how  much 
one  difeafe  differs  from  another ;  for,  from  health 
placed  as  the  mein,  the  deviations  from  that  may  be 
very  various. 

33.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  we  muft  treat  of  the 
nature,  differences,  caufes  of  difeafes,  &c.  firft  in  ge¬ 
neral,  afterwards  in  particular,  and  always  compa¬ 
ratively  to  the  conditions  of  health,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  which  is  previoufly  required. 


GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Of  the  Nature  of  a  Difeafe . 

34.  That  ftate  of  the  living  human  body,  in 
which  it  happens  that  the  functions  proper  to  man 

cannot 
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cannot  be  exercifed  according  to  the  laws  of  healthy 
is  called  a  difeafe, 

35.  Under  the  word  ft  ate  we  comprehend,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  defeCts,  exceffes,  and  whatever  changes 
happen  in  thefe  things  which  are  requifite  in  the 
body,  or  the  different  parts  of  it,  for  the  due  exer- 
cife  of  the  functions  ;  for  the  right  underflanding  o*f 
thefe,  therefore,  asisproper  (27.),  no  exception  can  be 
taken  agamft  the  general  term,  as  having  any  thing 
obfcure  or  ambiguous  ;  nor  can  any  one  offer  ob¬ 
jections,  unlefs  they  have  a  mind  to  turn  things  fe- 
rious  into  ridicule. 

36.  Medicine  does  riot  treat  any  other  difeafes 
incident  to  man,  befides  thofe  arifing  from  the  vitia- 
ations  of  the  body,  which  being  corrected,  the  dif- 
eafe  is  taken  away :  they  may,  however,  on  account 
of  the  mutual  connection  of  the  mind  and  body, 
have  their  origin  in  the  former,  and  the  operations 
of  it  may  obftruCt  its  own  cure.  Thefe  are  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  regulation  of  the  mind  which  belong  to 

O  O 

phyficians. 

37.  Mention  is  made  of  life  in  this  definition,  not 

only  for  this  reafon,  that  dileafe  is  an  affeCtion  of 
life,  nor  that  it  could  be  conceived  without  it  more 
than  health ;  but  that  it  may  be  underftood  that 
there  is  an  aCtive  principle  in  the  fick,  diftinCt  from 
the  difeafe  itfelf,  to  obferve  and  direCt  the  motions 
of  which  ought  to  be  the  principal  care  of  the  phy- 
fician  having  a  fhare  in  the  work,  (18.)  For,  from 
the  vis  vita  ftill  exifting  in  the  lick  perfon,  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  application  of  things  falutary,  as  well 
as  unfalutary,  affeCt  it,  and  caufe  it  to  aCt  in  a  very 
different  manner  (6.).  * 

38.  Seeing  then  by  difeafe  is  meant  an  affeClion 
of  the  body  different  from  the  found  flate,  (35.)  j 

B  „  when' 
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when  it  is  prefent,  the  effeds  of  health  arifing  from 
their  own  caufe,  i .  c.  the  functions,  muft  neceffaiily 
be  eftranged  :  there  is,  therefore,  m  every  fick  per— 
foil,  fonie  lefion  of  fundions  more  or  lefs,  various 
in  degree,  number,  extenfion,  and  duration.  If,  at 
fome  period  or  other,  the  difordeis  of  the  body  have 
not  induced  thefe,  they  are  rather  reckoned  defor¬ 
mities  than  difeafes  ;  although  they  are  not  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  removed  from  the  attention  of  the  phyfician. 

3g.  In  this  place  we  would  be  underftood  to  mean 
all  the  fundions  that  relate  to  man,  not  even  thefe 
excepted  which  feem  to  be  peculiar  to  the  mind,  as 
they  are  much  affeded  by  a  morbid  Rate  of  the  body. 

40.  The  imperfedion  of  fundions  which  regard 
age,  fex,  and  temperament,  are  not  here  included, 
as  they  are  comprehended  in  the  latitude  of  health ; 
neither  are  the  impotences  which  habit  may  have 
contraded,  nor  thofe  which  flow  from  the  neceflities 
of  human  nature,  if  they  do  not  exceed  meafure. 

41.  As  therefore  the  fundions  are  entire  in  health,  fo 
they  are  imperfed  in  difeafe;  but  it  will  not  be  fit  that 
the  phyfician,  proceeding  upon  rational  principles, 
call  every  thing  a  real  difeafe  which  is  irregular  in 
the  fundions,  left,  by  confounding  the  notions  of 
caufe  with  effed,  a  perfed  cure  may  be  negleded. 

42.  From  what  has  been  faid  (34,  35.)  it  is  evi¬ 

dent,  that  the  nature  of  a  difeafe  in  general  confifts 
in  thofe  attributes  of  the  living  body  being  badly 
affeded,  by  which  it  is  fitted  to  bear  its  own  fhare 
in  the  human  fundions,  and  all  and  every  difeafe 
agrees  in  this,  that  they  have  their  feat  in  the  body. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  reckoned  within  the 
province  of  the  phyfician,  which  folely  pertain  to 
the  mind,  unlefs  we  are  inclined  to  go  beyond  the 
dated  bounds  of  medicine.  * 

43.  Hence 
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43.  Hence  the  medical  knowled  ge  of  a  difeafe  ex¬ 
plains  the  nature  of  thofe  things  which,  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  deviate  from  the  found  ftate,  by  which 
the  functions  are  impeded  ;  nor  does  the  cure  con- 
lift  in  any  other  thing  than  the  reiteration  of  thefe, 
which  if  effected,  the  phylician  may  expedt  that  the 
functions  will  recover  their  priftine  vigour,  nor  can 
the  art  afford  any  other  affiltance,  if  he  hath  fallbn 
from  this  hope. 

44.  As  it  therefore  propofes  to  explain  the  nature 
of  particular  difeafes,  as  they  occur  among  mankind, 
it  ought  accurately  to  point  out  that  which  is  chang¬ 
ed  by  a  certain  caufe  in  the  body  of  the  fick  perfon, 
and  is  the  reafon  why  he  cannot  go  through  his  or¬ 
dinary  functions.  That  indeed  for  the  molt  part 
lies  hid  from  the  fenfes,  and  cannot  be  known  by 
itfelf.  Whence,  that  it  may  be  detected,  there  is 
need  of  a  ftridt  ferutiny  and  accurate  reafoning,  as 
an  error  committed  in  this  refpedt  may  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  worlt  confequences  :  the  molt  prudent  in 
this  cafe  are  often  at  a  ftand,  and  rather  chufe  to  re¬ 
ft  rain  their  courfe  than  walk  in  darknefs. 

45.  For  this  inveftigation  (44.)?  the  phaenomena, 
which  in  the  lick  manifeft  themfelves  to  the  fenfes, 
are  the  principal  grounds  ;  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
lelion  of  functions;  thefe  being  rightly  .obferved* 
when  they  arife  from  the  difeafe,  the  nature  of  it 
(38.),  or  of  its  caufe,  may  be  concluded  from  found 
reafoning. 

46.  The  fulleft  light  will  be  derived  from  an  ex- 
adit  knowledge  of  the  natural  ftate  and  condition  of 
every  particular  function,  likewife  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  exercifed,  alfo  of  the  properties  and 
powers  with  which  the  body,  being  provided  in  its 
proper  parts,  concurs  in  performing  thefe.  So  that 
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by  comparing  the  found  Rate  of  the  function,  and 
its  requifites,  with  the  fame  when  difeafed,  it  will  be 
readily  known  what,  and  how  great  the  deviation  is  ! 
from  health. 

47.  Hence  will  appear  the  great  ufe  of  Phyfio- 
logy  (15. 1.),  and  that  none  can  be  without  it  who 
would  rightly  underftand  the  nature  of  difeafes*  L 
But  fuch  things,  in  the  expofition  of  the  human 
ceconomy,  as  remain  ohfcure,  intricate,  and  doubt¬ 
ful,  or  fuch  as  are  erroneous,  conjectural,  and  ficti¬ 
tious,  when  rafhly  admitted,  greatly  redound  to  the 
prejudice  of  Pathology.  So  that  every  good  phyfician  i 
will  chufe  to  himfelf  that  part  of  medical  doCtrine 
which  is  lead  liable  to  thefe  objections. 

48.  Nor  is  the  knowledge  ofthofe  powers  of  lefs 
importance  in  that  inveftigation,  by  which  what- 
ever  is  inherent  in  the  conftitution,  ingefted,  or  in 
fome  other  way  communicated,  affeCt  the  body,  and 
induce  a  change  upon  it.  Thefe  carry  alongft  with 
them  the  occafional  caufes  of  difeafes  (6.)  ;  which 
being  properly  underftood,  it  will  be  eafy  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  effeCts  by  them  produced.  For  the 
attaining  this  end,  befides  tl^e  obfervations  which 
medicine  takes  more  immediately  from  its  own  pro-  j 
per  (tore,  the  things  that  are  demonftrated  in  me¬ 
chanics,  phyfics,  and  chemiflry  greatly  contribute, 
although  the  great  variety  of  idiofyncracies,  and  a 
vaft  number  of  polfible  combinations,  induce  us  to 
wifh,  rather  than  hope,  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  that 
doCtrine. 

49.  It  is  chiefly  neceffary  to  have  before  us  com¬ 
plete  hiflories  of  all  and  every  difeafe,  compiled 
from  tfle  full  and  accurate  obfervations  of  practi¬ 
tioners,  as  upon  thefe  reftsthe  whole  knowledge  of  dif- 
fafes  (4^.)  >  fo,  when  they  are  compared  with  thole, 
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which,  upon  a  careful  examination,  are  obferved  in 
i  the  fick  perfon,  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  under  which 
he  labours,  will  be  clearly  underftood.  Noris  there 
any  greater  or  more  certain  affiftance  given,  by  which 
1 1  obfcurities  may  be  cleared  up,  doubts  folved,  falfe- 

Ihood  dctebled,  and  controvcrfies  decided  ;  or  if,  at 
any  time,  the  principles  of  fcience  (47,  48.)  have  not 
afforded  fufficient  light.  In  this  fpacious  road  did 
phyficians  formerly  walk,  and  do  Itill  proceed,  re^ 
greting,  in  the  mean  time,  that  it  is  broken  in  many 
places,  and  deep  with  the  mire  of  many  trifling  nar¬ 
rations. 

50.  From  which  circumftances  (45.  to  50.)  duly 
,1  confidered,  it,  is  eafy  to  fee  with  how  great,  and  how 
t  many  difficulties  our  inquiries  are  embarraffed ; 

1  whoever  likewife  confiders  the  multiplicity  of  com¬ 
plicated  cafes,  and  anomolous  difeafes  happening  in 
:|  the  fame  perfon,  will  not  be  furprifed,  that  here 
I  fometimes  the  moft  difeerning  are  at  a  (land.  The 
longer  and  the  more  diligently  any  one  labours  in 
;|  the  art,  the  more  cautious  will  he  be  in  concluding 
1  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  difeafes, 

51.  Is  difeafe,  therefore,  properly  called  a  conflict 
:  of  nature  fighting  for  her  own  fafety  ?  This  notion, 

:  taken  from  the  inmoft  receffes  of  medicine,  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  every  great  mailer  in  the  art.  For  there  is 
really  in  nature  a  very  vigilant  principle,  fludioufly 
careful  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  body,  to  pro¬ 
cure  fuch  things  as  are  falutary,  and  to  repel  what¬ 
ever  is  noxious.  From  thence  arife  thefe  fpontane- 
ious  efforts,  which  are  obferved  in  the  fick,  and  nei¬ 
ther  to  be  aferibed  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  nor  to 
the  remedies  ufed,  which  fo  evidently  tend  to  health, 
that  leave  being  given,  nothing  could  be  more  fitly 
devifed,  or  more  happily  conducted.  Nature,  there¬ 
fore. 
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fore,  may  be  very  properly  called  the  curer  of  dif¬ 
eafes,  and  phyficians  the  minifters  of  nature.  In 
fine,  the  fum  of  the  whole  art  is  reduced  to  a  care¬ 
ful  obfervation,  imitation,  and  direction  of  nature 
(g,  1 8,  19.).  Wherefore  let  this  grand  maxim  be 
always  revolved  in  the  mind  of  phyficians.  But  it 
will  not  be  allowable  to  obtrude  this  for  the  general 
definition  of  a  difeafe,  neither  will  it  apply  in  all 
and  every  particular  difeafe  ;  nor  ought  we  to  con¬ 
found  the  difeafe  with  the  remedy.  A  conflict  of 
nature  includes  the  idea  of  fomething  refilling  her  : 
this  is  a  difeafe  :  that  to  which  nature  oppofes  her 
own  curative  efforts,  to  which,  if  you  give  the  name 
of  a  difeafe,  will  you  fay  that  difeafe  is  a  blent  when 
languifhmg  nature  does  not  refill:  ?  or  will  you,  in 
like  manner,  refer  to  the  difeafe  itfelf,  what  fimilar 
motions  the  phyfician, ‘imitating  nature,  produces  by 
his  remedies  ?  We  grant  that  there  are  difeafes  gi¬ 
ven  however,  which  if  you  view  in  their  whole 
courfe,  a  good  part  of  which  thefe  efforts  Conflitute ; 
that  there  are  likewife  others,  upon  which,  when 
they  fupervene,  they  change  it  into  a  different  type : 
finally,  they  accompany  many  others  under  the 
form  of  fymptoms,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  d  11— 
tinguiCbed  from  the  proper  effedts  of  the  difeafe,  fo 
that  with  no  propriety  whatever  can  they  be  afcribed 
to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  itfelf. 

52.  The  fame  thing  (51.)  I  would  have  regarded 
by  thofe  -who  are  inclined  to  fubftitute  in  the  place 
of  nature,  the  foul,  Archeus,  or  any  other  principle 
active  in  difeafes.  As  they  differ  in  words  on¬ 
ly,  and  not  in  things  themfelves,  and  no  more  light 
is  obtained  from  the  one  than  the  other,  there 
is  no  reafon.  tor  abrogating  the  term  ufed  by  the 
ancients. 
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Of  the  Caufe  of  a  Difeafe . 

53.  Seeing  a  difeafe  fuppofes  feme  change  in 
the  body  different  from  the  found  ftate  (34,  35.), 
which  can  be  prefent  or  abfent,  the  corporeal  effect 
will  belong  to  that  limited  power  by  the  force  of 
which  it  exifts. 

54.  But  that,  whatfoever  it  is,  by  which  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  difeafe  exifts,  is  called  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe. 

55.  The  difagreeable  fenfation  arifing  from  the 
lefion  of  functions,  has  prompted  lick  mortals  at  all 
times  to  the  inveftigation  of  this  (54.)  5  fo  that 
from  thence  medicine  would  feem  to  have  taken 
its.  rife.  The  nature  of  the  office,  therefore,  makes 
it  incumbent  on  the  phyfician,  who  truly  may  be 
faid  to  have  underftood  the  difeafe  when  he  has 
detected  its  caufe.  Nor  ii  a  perfeci  cure  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  till  that  is  removed. 

56.  To  this  (55*),  however,  proper  limits  ought  to 
be  fet ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  infilled  on  further  than  is 
ufeful,  or  with  more  fubtilty  than  truth.  We  are 
not,  therefore,  to  pufli  our  inquiries  to  the  furtheft 
metaphyfical  caufes,  or  even  to  the  more  remote 
phyfical  caufes  ;  the  art  in  itfelf,  but  indeed  too 
extenfive,  hath  however  its  own  bounds,  and  even 
forbids  a  further  inveftigation  of  the  fecond  caufes 
than  is  conducive  to  the  cure. 

57.  W  herefore  we  are  not  to  dwell  upon  thefe  mi¬ 
nute  differences  of  caufes,  which  the  fchool's  have 
introduced,  i  his  matter  for  controvcrfy  is  now 
rejecled  by  all  the  founder  philofophers,  as  dii- 
gracing  an  art  which  is  more  to  be  learned  from 
obfervation  than  words. 
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58.  Fhyficians  make  a  diftinCtion,  not  unufe- 
fully,  between  external  and  internal  caufes  ;  it  is 
faid  to  proceed  from  an  internal  caufe,  when  fome 
latent  vitiation  has  for  fome  time  exifted  in  the 
body  before  it  breaks  out  into  a  difeafe  :  Whatever 
things  infinuated  into  the  body,  received  by  ingef- 
tion,  or  applied  externally,  aCiing  by  their  own 
force,  produce  difeafe,  that  is  faid  to  arife  from 
an  external  caufe.  The  former,  therefore,  alledges 
fome  defeat  of  health  latent  in  the  body,  or  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  borne  for  a  time  without  any  re¬ 
markable  lefion  of  functions  ;  and  this  can  have  its 
feat  either  in  the  folid  or  fluid  parts  ;  the  latter 
may  affect  the  foundeft  with  difeafe,  which,  for  the 
mo  ft  part,  manifefts  itfelf  to  the  fenfes,  and  lo  fud- 
denly  produces  its  noxious  effeCts, that  it  is  often  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  tick  themfelves.  Whence  it  likewife 
means  the  evident,  nor  was  it  intirely  overlooked 
by  the  ancient  empyrics,  who  contended  that  the 
queftion  of  internal  caufes,  as  being  obfcure,  un¬ 
certain,  and  only  to  be  known  by  conjecture,  was 
to  be  held  as  fuperfluous. 

59.  The  mo  ft  notable  of  the  caufes  are  the 
pevTii  or  predifponent,  and  the  procatartick, 

or  occaiional ;  that  difpofition  inherent  in  the  body, 
which,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  occafional  caufe, 
readily  produces  difeafe,  is  called  the  predifpo¬ 
nent,  The  occafional  is  whatever  fupervening 
upon  the  predifponent  excites  it,  fo  as  jointly  to 
generate  difeafe  :  Neither  of  them,  therefore,  are 
fufficient  to  produce  it  of  themfelves  fingly,  but  it 
is  neceffary  that  both  of  them  concur.  If  predif- 
pofition  is  abfent,  the  occafional  caufe  will  not 
hurt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  occafional  can 
be  prevented  from  concurring  with  predifpofition, 
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the  difeafe  will  confequently  be  prevented.  Obfer- 
vation  has  taught  this  diftindtion,  as  it  evidently 
appears,  that  all  men  are  not  equally  affected  with 
the  fame  things,  and  that  valetudinarians,  by  a  pro» 
per  regimen,  may  be  preferved  found. 

60.  The  principal  and  moft  general  divifion  of 
caufes  is  into  remote  and  proximate.  In  their 
notions  of  either,  authors  by  no  means  pofitively 
agree  :  It  is  called  the  remote  by  fome,  which  is'  of 
itfelf  not  fufficient,  but  requires  the  intervention 
of  fome  one  more  immediate  to  produce  difeafe. 
The  proximate,  therefore,  according  to  them,  is 
that  which  fupervening  the  remote  caufe  renders 
it  effedtual  for  producing  the  difeafe,  and  happens 
immediately  antecedent ;  fo  that  this  divifion  of 
caufes  fcarcely  differs  from  the  former  (59.)  ;  the 
proximate  is  confounded  with  the  occafional  (59.) 
in  the  vulgar  way,  as  they  make  it  the  one  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  difeafe  ;  but  the  remote  in- 
creafing  by  itfelf,  that  it  may  at  length  arrive  at 
difeafe,  becomes  the  fame  with  the  proximate. 
Others  more  properly  call  thofe  the  remote  which 
fingly  contribute  fomething  to  generate  the  difeafe ; 
not  however,  unlefs  united,  do  they  produce  the 
whole  of  it ;  whatfoever  place  they  may  hold  in  the 
feries  of  caufes  concurring  to  have  that  effedt. 
Hence,  the  proximate  caufe  is  that  which  is  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  concurrence  of  all  the  remote  caufes, 
alone  conftitutes  the  whole  difeafe,  and  is  infepara- 
ble  from  it ;  it  is  for  this  reafon  it  is  called  conti¬ 
nent,  as  it  contains'  the  whole  fum  of  the  origin  of 
the  difeafe,  which  conflantly  manifefts  itfelf  when 
(it  is  prefent,  and  it  being  taken  away,  the  difeafe  is 
Hike  wife  taken  away.  The  remote  is  only  a  part  of 
this,  whatever  part  it  be,  fo  only  produces  a  part  of 
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the  difeafe.  Whoever  knows  all  and  every  one  of 
the  remote  caufes,  as  they  confpire  together,  has  a 
proper  idea  of  the  proximate  ;  and  he  who  takes 
away  all  of  them  deftroys  the  proximate,  and  with 
it  the  difeafe  ;  who  only  removes  fome,  others 
being  left,  abolifhes  but  a  part  of  the  proximate, 
and  does  not  completely  cure. 

6x.  Omitting  other  differences  of  caufes  of 
lefs  importance,  from  what  has  been  faid  (56,  61.) 
it  will  be  evident,  that  what  I  call  the  proximate  or 
continent  caufe  in  its  proper  fenfe,  hath  in  it  the 
nature  of  the  true  phyfical  caufe,  which  fo  affedis 
the  difeafe,  that  it  being  prefent  the  difeafe  alfo  is 
prefent,  which  continues  with  it,  is  changed  when 
it  is  changed,  and  in  like  manner  is  removed  when 
it  is  removed.  The  fame  thing  cannot  be  afcribed 
to  the  reft,  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  come  up  to  the 
name  of  a  caufe.  Fhyficians,  therefore,  in  their 
own  way  of  fpeaking,  include  all  that  under  the 
title  of  the  caufe  which  in  any  way  concur  to  gene¬ 
rate  the  difeafe,  whether  as  a  true  caufe,  or  as  a 
part  of  it,  or  a  certain  condition  without  which  it 
could  not  exift,  &c.  Hence,  matter  is  produced  for 
cavilling,  ridicule,  and  controverfv,  as  if  a  caufe 
could  be  without  an  effedt,  or  an  effect  without  a 
caufe,  or  as  if  the  fame  effect  could  be  produced  from 
different  caufes. 

62.  So  it  would  feem  proper  to  call  that 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  only,  which  by  its  own 
power  alone  conftitutes  the  whole  difeafe.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  we  are  at  liberty  to  judge,  whatever  we 
may  do  with  regard  to  the  phyfical  caufes. 

63.  Hence,  as  every  difeafe  whatever  has  its  own 
definite  caufe  (54.),  fo  thele  will  be  different  in  their 
nature  in  different  difeafes  \  and  on  the  other  hand 
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will  be  the  fame  in  fuch  difeafes  as  agree  in  their 
nature,  although  they  may  occupy  different  parts 
of  the  body,  and  do  not  diforder  precifely  the  fame 
functions  :  Which  compendium  is  of  great  ufe  in 
the  art. 

64.  Nor  ought  a  mere  privation  to  be  referred  to 
thatcaufe,  as  if  a  difeafe,  or  a  defeCt  of  health,  could 
only  arife  from  the  abfence  of  fuch  conditions  as 
are  requifite  for  preferving  it  ;  very  often  there  are 
things  different  from  this,  which  may  by  their  irri¬ 
tation  or  obftru&ion  occafion  difeafe. 

65.  But  feeing  a  difeafe  hath  its  feat'  nowhere 
but  in  the  body  (36.),  the  caufe  of  it  muff  likewife 
belong  to  the  body,  although  perhaps  it  may  have 
its  origin  in  the  mind,  by  the  force  of  that  mutual 
connection  which  fubfifts  betwixt  them  ;  to  ob- 
ferve  which  is  the  bulinefs  of  the  phyfician,  and  of 
philofophers  to  explain. 

66.  It  is  therefore  fo  much  connected  with  the 
difeafe  as  to  be  infeparable  from  it ;  and  when  it  is 
removed,  the  other  is  fo  in  courfe,  nor  can  it  be 
prefent  when  the  difeafe  is  abfent.  The  difxinCtion 
of  caufes,  therefore,  into  continent  and  incontinent, 
is  no  diftinCtion  at  all.  The  difeafe  does  not  remain 
longer  than  its  caufe,  i.  e.  without  a  caufe. 

67.  Finally,  the  caufe  conftitutes  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe  and  its  effeCts,  and  therefore  in  faCi 
fcarcely  differs  from  the  difeafe  itfelf ;  whatever  is  in 
it  ought  to  be  found  in  its  caufe.  Wherefore  the 
inveftigation  of  that  is  efteemed  the  moil:  ufeful 
and  neceflary  *(43,).  That  is  the  moft  perfeCt 
knowledge  of  difeafes  which  fhews  in  what  man¬ 
ner  every  frngle  difeafe  connfts  in  its  own  definite 
caufes. 
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68.  It  is  feldom,  however,  that  it  is  Ample,  but 
is  compounded  of  feveral  conditions  concurring  : 
So  that  the  idea  we  have  of  the  difeafes,  as  well  as 
the  health  of  the  human  body,  comprehends  a 
number  collected  into  one  :  In  as  many  different 
parts,  therefore,  as  that  which  we  call  difeafe  con- 
lifts,  fo  many  difbnCt  conditions,  or  active  powers, 
will  be  in  the  caufe  of  it,  every  one  of  which 
make  fome  part  of  the  difeafe,  united  the  whole. 

69.  As  often,  therefore,  as  any  one  of  there 
conditions,^  as  by  their  mutual  concurrence  con- 
ftitute  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  (68.),  is  wanting, 
is  changed,  increafed  in  degree,  or  when  it  happens 
that  new  ones  accede  to  the  former,  or  if  there  are 
fome  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  others,  as  often 
will  there  be  an  analogous  diminution,  change,  or 
increafe  in  the  difeafe  itfelf ;  fo  that  there  takes 
place  a  total  abolition  of  it,  when  all  and  every  one  of 
them  are  removed, 

70.  Which  pofition  being  fixed  (69,),  a  reafon 
can  be  affigned  for  the  flownefs  or  fuddennefs  of 
difeafes,  in  their  rife,  duration,  increafe,  decreafe, 
paroxyfms,  remiflions,  periods,  mutations  into 
others,  relapfes,  and  neutral  ftates  fluctuating  be¬ 
tween  health  and  difeafe. 

71.  Wherefore,  that  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  may 
be  rightly  underftood,  it  behoves  us  to  refolve  it 
into  the  fimple  parts  of  which  it  is  compounded, 
firft  to  examine  each  of  thefe  fingly,  afterwards 
conjoined,  what  they  can  effect  feparately,  and 
what  together.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
but  exceedingly  neceflary  for  a  phyfician  proceed¬ 
ing  upon  rational  principles. 

72.  But  this  is  accomplilhed  by  a  diligent  invef- 
tig^tion  of  thofe  things  which  have  preceded  the 
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difeafe,  as  it  is  poffible  they  may  have  contri¬ 
buted  fomething  towards  generating  it,  whether 
thefe  have  been  formerly  latent  in  the  body,  or 
whether  they  have  but  lately  acceded  (4.  5.  6.)  ;  be- 
caufe  the  powers  (71.)  are  contained  in  thefev  by 
the  concurrence  of  which  the  difeafe  is  produced  ; 
when  rightly  underftood,  will  therefore  point  out 
the  fource  from  which  it  flows. 

73.  And  thefe  are  the  things  (72.)  which  with 
phyficians  come  under  the  name  of  remote,  (60.) 
predifponent,  and  procatartick  (59.)  caufes.  How 
uleful  an  inquiry  into  thefe  is,  will  evidently 
appear.  But  if  the  fchool  of  the  ancient  empyrics 
were  brought  with  difficulty  to  acquiefce  in  thefe 
only,  the  moderns  are  more  to  be  blamed,  who, 
overlooking  the  remote  caufes,  have  entirely  con¬ 
fined  themfelves  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  proxi¬ 
mate  (60.),  which,  however,  is  often  inacceflihle, 
tmlefs  the  remote  caufes  have  appeared  in  a  pretty 
confpicuous  light. 

74.  Although,  therefore,  they  have  not  the  na¬ 
ture  of  true  caufes,  and  are  improperly  confound¬ 
ed  with  thefe  (61.),  notwithstanding  deferve  to  be 
thoroughly  confidered  by  pathologifts,  and  can  be 
called  the  original  principles  of  difeafes  :  They  may 
alfo  be  referred  to  two  heads,  one  of  which  com¬ 
prehends  the  feeds  of  difeafes,  the  other  the  noxious 
powers. 

75.  By  the  feeds  of  difeafes,  I  mean  whatever 
difpofitions  inherent  in  the  body  favour  their 
generation,  if  any  analogous  power  concurs  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  effecf  :  they  are  commonly  called 
7 rf’OYiyXjXiVM'i  OX’  predifponent. 

76.  The  noxious  powers  are  fuch  things  as  are 
endowed  with  the  peculiar  faculty  of  producing  dif¬ 
eafes 
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cafes  in  that  body  previoufly  fitted,  by  the  feeds,  i . 
predifpofition.  Thefe  are  called  procatartick  or  occa- 
fional. 

77.  It  is  requifite  that  both  concur,  that  the  caufe 
of  the  difeafe  may  be  produced.  For  neither  is  any 
power  effectual  of  itfelf,  unlefs  it  falls  upon  a  body 
fitted  to  receive  the  impreffion,  nor  will  the  feminal 
diathefis  break  out  into  difeafe,  unlefs  it  is  ex¬ 
cited  by  fome  power  having  that  effect. 

78.  A  mutual  affinity  of  both  kind  of  conditions 
is  required,  that  they  may  jointly  confpire  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  effect,  and  that  the  one  be  not  oppofite 
to  the  other.  For  not  every  kind  of  noxious  power 
is  fit  to  affedt  every  predifpofition :  neither  is  there 
an  univerfal  predifpofition  for  every  kind  of  difeafe; 
fo  that  the  mod  entire  health  does  not,  with  equal 
force,  refifi  all  and  every  unfalutary  thing.  Flence 
the  fame  diathefis  favours  fome,  and  oppofes  others, 
according  to  the  different  nature  of  the  noxious 
power. 

79.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  a  fuperficial  know¬ 
ledge  of  thefe  original  principles  is  not  fufficient  ; 
but  it  is  requifite  to  know  the  nature  of  every  latent 
feed,  as  well  as  noxious  power,  likewife  their  fympa- 
thy  and  antipathy,  what  reciprocally  they  can  affect, 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  affected. 

80.  So,  finally,  by  the  fynthetic  method  we 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe 
which  thefe  things  jointly  conftitute ;  alfo  by  the 
fame  means,  a  priori ^  as  they  fay,  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe  (67.)  is  known;  as,  upon  circumftances  be¬ 
ing  taken  collectively,  the  fame  is  attained  by  the 
analytic  method,  or  an  error  committed  in  either 
way  of  argumentation  can  be  difcovered  and  cor¬ 
rected* 
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Of  the  Symptoms. 

V-  «  *  »■'  •  ^  A.  f  J  '  ,  .  .  X  «  W?  &  >.’■*  ..I  v  C 

8 1.  A  fymptom,  as  it  expreffes  in  words  what 
happens  to  the  fick  perfon,  but  die  whole  difeafe, 
together  with  its  caufe  and  effedts,  can  be  referred 
among  accidental  circumftances,  hath  afforded  mat¬ 
ter  of  much  controverfy  among  fyftematics  ;  prac¬ 
titioners,  however,  upon  this  queftion  not  equally 
diffenting.  It  is  eafier  for  the  moft  part  to  difcera 
a  thing  when  prefent,  than  to  define  it  exadily  in 
words.  v 

82.  In  what  foe  ver  fenfe  the  ancients  ufed  this 
word,  it  is  certain  that  we  only  make  ufe  of  it  when 
we  fpeak  of  the  difeafed  date,  never  of  the  found. 
It  therefore  fuppofes  a  difeafe  prefent,  and  confe- 
quently  the  caufe  of  it :  but  as  it  is  a  circumftance 
which  both  happens  preternaturally,  and  is  fome- 
how  connected  with  thefe,  yet  in  the  mean  time  is 
it  reckoned  diftindt.  By  no  means,  therefore,  ought 
it  to  be  taken  for  the  whole  of  that  which  preter¬ 
naturally  happens,  or  for  the  fighter  affedtions, 
which  do  not  merit  the  name  of  a  difeafe. 

83.  In  the  fick  perfon  there  are  various  alienations 
from  the  found  date  (38.),  which  manifeft  them™ 
felves  to  the  fenfes,  whether  you  view  the  fundtions 
themfeives,  or  the  bulk  and  condition  of  what  things 
are  excreted,  or  even  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the 
body. 

84.  Thefe  phaenomena  (83.),  when  the  fick  perfon 
is  fenfible  of  them,  and  the  phyfician  perceives,  both 
conclude  that  difeafe  is  prefent,  for  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  the  effedts  of  health,  and  that  there  are  fome 
things  in  the  body  which  require  to  be  corredted. 

85.  There  are  fome  who  improperly  call  thefe  the 
difeafe  itfelf  (41 .),  becaufe  they  are  conned ed  with  it, 
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co-exift ,  continue,  and  go  away  at  the  fame  time.  That 
does  not,  unlels  very  rarely,  manifeft  itfelf  to  the 
fenfes  (44.) :  for  the  moll  part,  it  is  only  to  be  de¬ 
tected  by  reafoning ;  neither  is  it  better  known  by 
the  fick  perfon  than  by  the  phyfician.  However,  as 
they  are  preternatural,  and  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  difeafe,  they  are  properly  enough  called 
fymptoms,  being  fuch  things  as  happen  with  the 
difeafe. 

.  86.  A  fymptom,  therefore,  denotes  fome  vifible 
alienation  from  the  natural  ftate,  which  arifes  in  the 
body  from  difeafe,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be 
confidered  difiinCt  from  it,  and  its  caufe ;  nor  does 
it  continue  longer  than  the  difeafe. 

87.  There  are  three  things  in  the  fick  perfon 
which  are  preternatural:  the  difeafe,  the  caufe  of  it, 
and  the  fymptom ;  thefe  are  mutually  conne&ed. 
As  the  difeafe  cannot  be  without  a  caufe,  fo  it  can¬ 
not  be  without  a  fymptom  ;  nor  the  latter  without 
the  former.  In  every  difeafe  there  happens  fome 
vifible  change,  either  in  the  funClions,  in  the  ex¬ 
cretions,  or  in  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  body  (38.) 
Neither  is  that  to  be  called  a  fymptom  which  conti¬ 
nues  after  the  difeafe,  but  the  difeafe  itfelf. 

88.  The  fymptoms,  therefore,  principally  make 
up  that  part  of  the  morbid  (late,  which  appears  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  fenfes  either  of  the  fick  perfon,  or  the 
phyfician,  very  little  liable  to  doubts,  which  lies  open 
of  itfelf,  and  does  not  require  the  aifiilanceof  art  to 
be  detedled. 

89.  But  feeing  all  the  phenomena  which  preter- 
naturally  happen  in  the  fick  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
the  true  nature  of  a  fymptom  (86.),  nor  always  flow 
from  the  fame  fource,  it  is  neceffary  to  diftinguifh 
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lome  from  others,  as  they  may  flow  from  different 
fo  urces. 

90.  Some  depend  upon  the  morbid  (bite  imme¬ 
diately  as  their  caufe,  being  fo  many  of  the  effetis 
as  arife  from  thence,  and  are  infeparably  connected 
with  it ;  and  thefe  indeed  are  the  genuine  fymptoms ; 
according  to  the  three  circumftances  which  happen 
in  the  fick  (87.),  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  three¬ 
fold  diftinCtion  into  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe?  fymp¬ 
toms  of  the  caufe,  and  of  the  fymptom. 

91.  Some  vifible  effect,  immediately  produced  by 
the  power  of  the  prefent  difeafe,  is  called  a  fymptom 
of  the  difeafe.  The  relation  which  it  bears  to  the 
difeafe  is  fimilar  to  that  which  it  bears  to  its  caufe 
(66.) ;  and  when  that  is  produced  from  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  many  flates  (68.),  the  concurrence  of  many 
fymptoms  is  wont  to  attend  that  kind  of  difeafe. 

92.  An  inquiry  into  thefe  (91. ),  therefore,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  ufeful  and  neceffary  ;  for  they  not  only 
prove  the  exiftence  of  difeafe,  but  likewife  point  out 
the  nature  of  it ;  effetis  certainly  declare  the  nature 
of  their  caufe  :  But  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  is  like- 
wife  the  caufe  of  its  fymptoms. 

93.  But  if  the  fymptom  can  be  derived  from  the 
caufe,  antecedent  to  the  difeafe  itfelf,  we  underfland 
it  to  be  a  fymptom  of  the  caufe;  the  word  came  be¬ 
ing  taken  in  a  wider  fenfe  (61.).  This  happens  fo 
often  as  the  circumftaaces  of  that  which  caufes  the 
difeafe  are  various,  and  in  like  manner  their  effeCts, 
as  fome  part  of  thefe  may  only  concur  to  produce 
the  difeafe  ;  hence  it  becomes  a  proper  caufe  of  it ; 
another  part  of  the  difeafe,  produced  oecafionally, 
and  fooner  or  later  brought  into  aCtion,  may  dlfco- 
ver  diderent  effects,  fupervening  the  difeafe  indeed, 
but  not  having  fuch  a  connection  with  it  but  that  it 
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may  be  without  them.  That  the  fymptoms  of  the 
caufe  may  be  underftood,  we  mu  ft  take  in  thofe  ef¬ 
fects  acceffary  to  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

94.  Wherefore  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  fymptoms 
(93.)  can  be  taken  away  when  the  difeafe  (till  con¬ 
tinues,  and  may,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  when 
it  is  removed  :  Sometimes  they  may  prove  far  more 
dangerous  than  the  difeafe  which  they  attend  ;  at 
other  times  they  may  difeover  one  difeafe  to  have 
fupervened  upon  another;  one  of  which,  becaufe  it 
is  either  prior  in  order  of  time,  is  more  manifeft,  or 
more  violent  in  degree,  is  only  taken  for  the  difeafe  ; 
the  other,  therefore,  not  being  regarded  in  itfelf,  but 
only  in  its  effects,  or  even  altogether  negledted. 
Hence,  when  the  principal  difeafe  ceafes,  the  fymp¬ 
tom  of  the  caufe  ftill  remaining,  we  lofe  the  idea  of 
it,  and  the  difeafe,  which  lay  concealed,  now  be¬ 
comes  manifeft:  Which  circumftances,  when  right¬ 
ly  confidered,  will  fhow,  that  that  diftindtion,  taken 
in  its  true  fenfe,  is  neither  paradoxical  nor  fuper- 
fluous,  but  rather  exceedingly  ufeful,  as  well  for 
making  a  diagnofis  as  prognofts  of  difeafes. 

95.  Fither  kind  of  fymptoms  (91, 93.)?  if  by  their 
own  power  they  have  produced  fome  evident  affec¬ 
tion,  it  is  called  a  fymptom  of  a  fymptom.  Under 
which  denomination  all  the  reft  of  the  morbid  effects 
come,  which  in  fucceffion  follow  one  another;  only 
they  may  have  fome  anterior  fymptom  for  their 
caufe,  nor  do  they  continue  after  it  is  removed  (86.). 

96.  Thefe  (95.) ,  therefore,  have  their  beginning  j 
in  the  difeafe  itfelf,  or  in  the  caufe  of  it ;  from  thence 
they  are  known,  and  thefe  being  taken  away,  thofe 
confequently  are  removed  ;  and  although,  perhaps, 
upon  the  intervention  of  many  others  they  may  on¬ 
ly  cohere  with  them,  by  a  proper  analyfis,  however, 
they  may  aftift  a  little  in  knowing  the  difeafe  or  the 
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caiife  of  it.  Nor  can  we  have  a  complete  hiftory  of 
difeafes  if  they  are  omitted. 

97.  It  is  likewife  to  be  remarked,  that  there  hap¬ 
pens  in  the  lick,  not  unfrequently,  vifible  effects, 
•which  if  you  obferve  in  their  rife,  may  be  wholly 
referred  to  fome  of  the  fpecies  (91,  93,  95.),  but  are 
fo  firmly  rooted  in  the  body  as  to  continue  after  the 
difeafe  ;  hence  we  do  not  look  upon  them  as  fymp- 
toms,  but  as  fecondary'  difeafes,  and  are  therefore 
more  to  be  attended  to,  becaufe  they  require  a  par¬ 
ticular  cure. 

98.  There  are  befides  another  kind  of  phaenome¬ 
na  occurring  in  difeafes,  which,  when  they  happen 
in  the  fick,  and  deviate  at  the  fame  time  from  the 
laws  of  health,  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
head  of  fyinptoms  ;  but  of  a  very  different  origin 
from  the  former,  with  which  they  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded. 

99.  Man  is  not  a  mere  machine,  which  receives 
and  fufFers  injuries  without  refiftance.  There  is  a 
mind  within,  which  being  roufed,  and  rendered  un^ 
eafy  from  the  fenfe  of  pain,  occafioned  by  difeafe, 
bends  the  whole  force  of  that  influence  which  it  hath 
upon  the  body,  as  it  were  to  repel  the  enemy  (4.). 
The  body  it fel f  likewife  endowed  with  the  power  of 
excitement,  which,  although  it  be  moderate  in  health, 
yet  when  irritated  by  any  prefent  evil,  is  hurried  in¬ 
to  violent  efforts  to  oppofe  the  attacks  of  the  difeafe. 
There  is  even  a  fympathy  and  confent  between  the 
parts  themfelves,conftituting  one  common  principle, 
which,  by  their  joint  afliftance,  they  endeavour  to 
preferve  entire;  fo  that,  when  any  one  fuffers  inju¬ 
ry,  others,  not  unfrequently  all,  with  their  united 
force,  afiift  in  relieving  the  part  injured,  and  in  re- 
{toring  that  which  is  in  common  to  all  the  health  of 
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each,  and  proper  to  itfelf  as  depending  upon  others 
(5.).  '  The  nature  of  the  body  being  provided  with 
fuch  powers,  not  only  refills  the  caules  of  difeales, 
but  entering  a  conliidt  (51.)  oppofes  force  by  force. 
Becaufe  ihe  cannot  exercife  the  functions  in  that 
regular  tenor  as  in  health,  Ihe  raifes  inordinate 
motions,  and  often  creates  greater  difturbance  than 
the  difeafe,  from  whence  fymptoms  are  accumulated 
upon  fymptoms. 

100.  Of  this  fort,  for  the  moft  part,  are  unnatu¬ 
ral  delires  and  averfions  to  different  kinds  of  food, 
fpafmodic  motions,  convullions,  a  difordered  circu¬ 
lation,  fevers,  exanthemata,  abfcelfes, hemorrhages, 
vomitings,  diarrhoeas,  fweats,  and  many  others, 
which,  although  they  attend  and  fupervene  upon 
difeafes,  are  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  the  con¬ 
flant  effects  flowing  from  the  caufe  of  thefe,  or  is  it 
proper  to  include  them  with  the  fymptoms  proper¬ 
ly  fo  called  (86.). 

1 01.  They  are  rather  therefore  to  be  denominated 
the  auxiliary  efforts  of  nature,  or  theadlive  fymptoms, 
feeing  they  are  excited  by  her  flruggles,  which  are 
deficient  when  her  flrength  is  broken  or  exhaufted  ; 
neither  do  they  manifeft  themfelves  in  the  fame  way 
in  the  fame  difeafes,  and  the  moft  falutary  cures 
may  enfue  upon  them,  but  are  inimitable  by  art,  or 
only  point  out  a  fortunate  iffue  to  him  who  atten¬ 
tively  cblerves.  Thefe  are  called  by  the  ancients 

or  fupervening  ;  not  all  of  them,  however, 
can  be  comprehended  under  that  name. 

102.  But  if  you  view  thefe  in  their  whole  extent, 
there  are  few  difeafes  with  which  they  are  not  con- 
nedled  ;  nay,  there  are  many  which  they  not  lefs  cer¬ 
tainly  and  conftantly  attend  than  any  other  fymp¬ 
toms  j  fo  that  we  might  lay  with  truth,  that  they 
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were  made  up  of  the  combined  effects  of  the  morbi¬ 
fic  powers,  and  the  powers  of  nature  refilling;  thefe 
are  they  which  may  be  more  properly  called  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  nature  fighting  for  her  own  fafety  (51.). 
Nor  does  he  rightly  explain  the  nature  of  thefe,  or 
the  phenomena  with  which  they  are  attended,  who 
only  confiders  the  fymptoms  of  the  firfl  fort  \qo.), 
and  negleds  the  operations  of  nature.  * 

103.  Hence  it  is  evident  how  ufeful  and  neceffa- 
ry  an  accurate  obfervation,  as  well  as  a  diftindion. 
of  the  fame,  may  be  to  a  praditioner,  that  he  may 
not  be  alarmed  with  vain  fears  at  things  importtinn 
no  danger,  or  rafhly  oppofe  the  efforts  of  nature  en¬ 
deavouring  a  cure,  which  are  not  to  be  difturbed, 
but  properly  regulated  (9,  18,  19.). 

104.  They  are  miftaken,  however,  who  imagine, 
that  rtothing  but  what  is  falutary  can  flow  from  this 
fource.  Nature  commits  her  own  errors,  and  fome- 
times  refifts  with  a  force,  which,  becaufe  it  exceeds 
the  due  bounds,  is  weaker  than  is  requifite,  or  not 
properly  direded  to  the  parts  where  it  fliould  be, 
often  occafions  much  danger,  and  even  death  itfelf! 
It  is  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  a  prudent  phyfician  not 
to  remain  an  inadive  fpedator  of  nature  attempt¬ 
ing  her  own  cure,  but  to  reft  rain  her  when  too  vio- 
lent,  to  ftimulate  when  languid,  and,  when  deviatum 

from  the  right  way,  to  bring  her  into  the  proper 
track. 

105.  Neither  are  there  wanting,  morbid  effeds  of 
that  fort,  which  arifte  from  the  difturbances  fo  ex¬ 
cited.  as  the  fymptoms  of  fymptoms  (95.),  and  in 
like  manner  as  thefe  (97.),  are  fo  fixed  in  the  body 
as  to  terminate  in  fecondary  difeafes.  Even  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature  prevailing,  fo  as  to  overcome,  are 

not 
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not  entirely  free  from  them.  Victory  is  feldom 
without  an  wound. 

106.  There  is  a  third  fource  of  them  remains  to 
be  taken  notice  of,  which  lupervene  upon  dif- 
eafes,  and  to  be  totally  diftingnifhed  from  the  two 
former,  although  they  are  connected  with  the  fame, 
Thefe  may  be  called  fortuitous  or  accidental,  fee¬ 
ing  they  are  occasioned vby  fuch  things  as  are  cafu- 
ally  brought  in  the  way. 

107.  The  fick  as  well  as  the  found  (6.)  are  placed 
in  conftant  viciffitudes  of  the  circumambient  air,  of 
things  ingefted,  applied  externally,  and  of  the  pro¬ 
per  functions,  for  which  reafon,  it  is  difficult  to 
accommodate  all,  and  every  one  of  them,  to  the 
morbid  ftate,  fo  as  to  affift  the  phyfician  and  na¬ 
ture  endeavouring  a  cure,  or  at  leaf!:  not  to  prove 
obftrucftive.  Every  one  of  thefe,  according  to  their 
efficacy,  may  affect  the  found  ftate  (6.),  and  greatly 
change  it ;  confequently  they  will  more  ftrongly 
prevail  over  the  difeafed,  feeing  the  natural  powers, 
not  being  entire,  are  leis  able  to  refill:  them.  Hence 
it  is  neceffary,  that  they  mu  ft  give  out  effedts, 
which,  although  they  are  blended  with  thofe  of  the 
fir  ft  and  fecond  order  (go,  98.),  cannot  be  properly 
attributed  either  to  the  difeafe  or  nature. 

108.  Nor  are  thefe  kinds  of  phenomena,  which 
may  be  faid  to  be  fortuitous,  of  finali  moment  ; 
Sometimes  they  heighten  the  difeafe,  and  render  it, 
when  mild,  levere,  and  even  fatal  ;  they  create  a  new 
one,  change  it  into  another  fpecies,  difturb  the 
favourable  operations  of  nature,  pervert  the  effects 
of  remedies,  and  put  off  the  opportunities  of  exhi¬ 
biting  them.  .  At  other  times  they  are  falutary,  and 
fo  happily  terminate,  as  if  the  recovery  of  health 
feemed  owing  to  them  alone. 


109.  And 
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109.  And  there  are  times  when  the  fame  con¬ 
tinue  and  fubfift  longer  than  the  difeafe  which 
they  fupervene,  and  at  laft  more  manifefily  dif- 
cover  their  origin. 

1 10.  Wherefore  they  ought  to  be  carefully  re¬ 
marked  and  diilinguiftied,  that  every  thing  occur¬ 
ring  may  be  referred  to  its  own  caufes,  and  cafual 
effefts  not  attributed  to  the  difeafe,  nature,  or  the 
remedies  adminiftered,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
medical  hiftory.  They  ought  efpecially  to  be 
aware  of  confufion,  who  comprehend  fymptoms  of 
this  kind  tinder  the  general  head  of  iTrtyiVcfiiiuV^  OF 
fupervening,  (101.) 

hi.  From  wliich  circumftances  (90.  to  no.) 
duly  confidered,  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  that  the 
lymptoms  which  occafionally  flow  from  the  fources 
mentioned,  are  indeed  the  confequence  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe,  but  that  not  all,  nor  every  one  of  them,  are 
therewith  neceffarily  connected,  or  with  each  other, 
fo  that  each  one  in  particular  does  not  admit  of  the 
fame  difquifition,  or  have  they  the  lame  weight  in 
making  a  diagnofis  or  prognofls  of  the  difeafes  they 
attend,  or,  as  is  proper,  in  taking  indications  of 
cure. 

ii2.  There  are  fome  indeed  which  may  be 
called  neceffary,  as  they  are  fo  connected  with  the 
difeafe,  that  whenever  it  begins  to  evolve  its  effects, 
it  never  happens,  but  that  fooner  or  later  they 
mu  ft  manifeft  themfelves.  Of  this  fort  are  all  fuch 


as  arife  from  the  difeafe  as  from  their  proper  caufe, 
and  have  their  whole  progreffion  placed  in  its  na¬ 
ture.  They  are  likewife  called  effentiai  or  primary. 

1 13.  To  this  head  are  principally  referred  the 
fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  (91.)  which  flow  from  the 
firft  fource  (90.)  and  their  effects  (95.)  \  from  the  other 

fource 
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fource  (98,  99.)  are  derived  very  many  of  a  vari¬ 
able  nature,  not  conftantly  concomitant ;  and 
hence,  according  to  their  nature,  appear  differently 
in  the  fame  difeafe.  But,  how  many  morbid  pow¬ 
ers,  and  how  many  powers  of  nature  refitting,  con¬ 
cur  to  produce  one  certain  fpecies  of  difeafe,  fo 
many  ought  to  be  accounted  neceffary,  whatever 
active  fymptoms  fo  arife  (ioi.),  that  providing  they 
were  abfent,  the  difeafe  would  pafs  into  a  different 
kind.  From  the  third  fource  none  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  referred  thither. 

1 14.  The  reft  therefore,  as  they  are  fo  loofely 
connected  with  the  difeafe,  that  they  may  be  pre- 
fent  or  abfent,  it  will  be  proper  to  call  non-necef- 
fary. 

1 1 5.  Further,  there  are  various  degrees  of  the 
neceffary  (112.),  nor  is  the  manner  of  ail  the  fame. 
Difeafe,  like  health,  is  not  begun  and  finifhed  all  at 
once ;  nor  does  it  produce  whatever  changes  hap¬ 
pen  all  at  the  fame  initant  of  time,  but  manifeits  its 
effects  in  fucceffion  one  after  another  :  Even  the 
phyfical  powers  of  the  morbid  dates  have  their  own 
gradual  increafe,  in  proportion  to  which  nature 
varies  and  heightens  her  efforts  :  By  degrees  like- 
wife,  the  turbulent  motions  are  communicated  to 
different  parts  and  faculties,  and  the  fympathetic 
affections  ftirred  up;  fo  that  the  difeafe,  in  its  whole 
courfe,  does  not  fteadily  keep  the  fame  form,  oris  it 
conftantly  attended  with  the  fame  fet  of  fymptoms. 

1 16.  Hence  there  are  fome  indeed  which  arife 
together,  continue,  and  terminate  with  the  difeafe, 
and  are  its  conflant  concomitants,  which  therefore 
may  be  called  inseparable,  perpetual,  or  fimulta- 
neous  :  Others,  although  they  may  fupervene  upon 
the  difeafe,  are  not  however  infeparable ;  neither  do 

they 
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they  appear  indifferently  in  any  time  of  the  difeafe 
but  at  a  certain  period,  for  which  reaion  they  may  be 
called  temporary. 

1 17.  An  exadt  feparation  and  diftindlion  of  each 
kind  (1 16.)  from  the  non-necefiary,  (114.)  and  a 
diligent  inquiry  into  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
related  to  their  own  particular  difeafe,  will  lay  the 
principal  foundation  for  erecting  the  diagnohs  as 
well  as  the  prognofis.  From  thefe  the  pathogno- 
monick  figns  and  chara£leriilic  marks  are  obtained, 
by  which  one  difeafe  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  ano¬ 
ther  ;  nor  can  any  more  certain  definitions  be  other- 
wife  given,  or  hiftories  of  difeafes  compiled,  than 
what  are  drawn  from  this  fource ;  upon  them  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  is  refled  (45.)) 
which  is  invefligated  by  the  analytic  method  ;  be- 
fides,  the  temporary  are  allied  to  different  ftages 
and  degrees  of  difeafes  very  evident  to  be  difcerned. 

1 18.  The  non-neceifary  are  by  no  means  to  be 

overlooked,  becaufe  they  lefs  regularly  occur  ;  of 
how  great  utility  thefe  may  be  when  accurately 
obferved,  will  appear  from  what  has  been  faid  (94, 
101,  103,  108,  1  to.).  !  he  important  matter  of 

crudity  in  difeafes,  coftion,  crifis,  and  various  ter¬ 
minations,  is  in  a  great  meafure  contained  in  thefe. 

1 1 9.  But  whatever  in  the  fymptoms  of  any 
kind  manifefls  itfelf  alienated  from  the  found  ftate, 
can  be  wholly  referred  to  the  functions,  excretions, 
or  fenfible  qualities,  and  may  be  found  under  tnefe 

titles  when  need  requires. 
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SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Of  the  Natures  oj  particular  Difeafes . 

120.  The  general  definition  of  a  difeafe  before  gi¬ 
ven,  only  comprehends  what  is  common  to  all  and 
every  difeafe,  and  does  no  more  than  point  out  in 
how  much  they  differ  from  the  found  Rate :  But 
they  differ  among  themfelves,  and  every  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  gives  fome  peculiar  vitiation  of  health  :  l  o 
know  which  exadlly,  is  the  principal  bufinefs  of  the 
phyfician  (44.),  from  whom  is  expected  a  cure  of 
each  (23.).  Henfe  we  muff  proceed  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  to  the  fpecial. 

1 2 1 .  That,  by  which  it  happens  that  one  difeafe 
differs  from  another,  is  placed  in  the  peculiar  nature 
of  every  one,  infuch  attributes  as  it  cannot  be  with¬ 
out,  or  in  Rich  cafual  fiates  as  may  be  prefect  or  ab- 
fent ;  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  therefore,  and  confe- 
quently  the  name,  not  being  changed.  4  he  former 
are  called  effential  and  primary  differences,  the  lat¬ 
ter  accidental  and  fecondary.  Of  each  kind  an  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  is  exceedingly  ufeful  :  The  one 
confiders  difeafes  as  they  are  circumfcribed  by  their 
proper  limits,  and  as  they  occur  in  the  body,  to  be 
known  and  cured  by  the  phyfician  ;  the  other  dif— 
plays  the  different  natures  of  poffible  difeafes.  Hence 
it  is  evident  in  what  prder  they  ought  to  be  treated. 

1.22.  The  immenfe  number  and  varioris  compli¬ 
cations  of  difeafes  oblige  us  to  proceed  in  the  manner 
of  geometricians  in  explaining  their  natures,  the 
moft  fimple  being  firft  premifed,  to  lead  beginners 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  moil  pornpound. 


123.  It 
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123.  It  will  therefore  be  neceffary  to  conAder  fe- 
parately  very  many  vitiations  which  never  occur 
lingly  in  the  lick,  and  to  refer  many  affections  of  a 
more  (imple  nature  among  difeafes,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  vulgar  notions,  are  not  accounted  as  fuch, 
and  are  even  by  Pathologifts  brought  under  the  head 
of  caufes.  There  is  a  certain  univerfal  fympathy 
between  the  parts  of  the  human  machine,  by  which, 
when  in  health,  they  afford  mutual  affiftance  to  each 
other,  and  are  fitted  by  the  laws  of  nature  for  diffe¬ 
rent  purpofes  ;  in  like  manner,  in  the  morbid  ftate 
they  fympathize  together,  and  reciprocally  commu¬ 
nicate  their  affections.  Hence  it  happens,  that  in 
praCtice  real  difeafes  feldom  occur,  the  molt  Ample 
idea  of  which  does  not  include  fo  me  thing  compound* 
There  is  likewife  a  certain  virtue  in  health  by  which 
it  proteds  itfelf  againft  Angle  vitiations,  nor  does  it 
fuffer  the  tenor  of  the  functions  to  be  immediately 
dilturbed  by  the  folitary  alienation  of  any  one  part, 
fo  that  the  difeafe  only  breaks  out  at  laft  when  the 
evil  has  been  more  widely  diftiifed. 

1 24.  But  there  is  no  reafon  wherefore  the  doctrine 
concerning  that  fort  of  difeafes  ftiould  be  omitted  in 
this  place  :  It  certainly  very  much  contributes  to  the 
underftanding  the  compound,  which  arifes  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Ample ;  but  it  likewife  throws 
light  upon  the  predifpoAtions  to  difeafes  (75.),  to  be 
afterwards  conAdered.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance  whether  they  are  called  difeafes,  affeClions, 
vitiations,  or  diathefes. 

The  more  fimple  Difeafes . 

125.  As  a  difeafe  is  inherent  in  the  body  (36,  42.), 
it  will  have  its  feat  in  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 

poled, 
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pofed,  and,  according  to  th  ediverAty  of  thefe,  the 
difeafe  itlelf  will  be  different. 

126.  It  will  therefore  occupy  the  containing  or 
the  contained  parts,  the  folids,  or  the  fluids  they  con¬ 
tain.  This  is  the  primary  difference  of  difeafes. 

127.  Both  kinds  of  parts  are  endowed  with  their 
own  properties,  by  which  they  are  fitted  for  theufes 
required  ;  fome  of  thefe  are  in  common,  others  are 
more  or  lefs  reftridted  to  a  Angle  fpecies  of  fome  par¬ 
ticular  genus  ;  as  they  ought  to  contribute  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  to  the  fundi  ions  of  health.  The  found 
ftate  can  be  without  neither,  nor  is  an  alienation  of 
the  former  lefs  hurtful  than  that  of  the  latter.  Hence 
arifes  another  difference  of  difeafes. 

128.  T  here  is  likewife  a  certain  mutual  relation 
and  proportion  of  one  part  to  another,  and  of  certain 
conditions  to  others,  by  which,  from  their  inclining 
too  much  to  one  Ade,  not  only  the  fymmetry,  but 
likewife  the  harmony  of  the  fundlions  is  difordered* 
From  which  circumftance  there  arifes  a  further  fub- 
diviAon  of  difeafes. 

129.  According  to  thefe  claffes  (126.  to  129.), 
we  fhall  in  order  exhibit  a  hiftory  of  the  more  Am¬ 
ple  difeafes  ;  but  what  is  to  be  delivered  will  be  more 
fully  underftood,  if  thefe  things  which  are  demon- 
ftrated  in  chemiftry  concerning  the  conftituent  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  human  body  are  flrft  premifed. 

The  General  Chemical  Analyfis  of  the  Hmnan 

Body , 

130.  IF  we  examine  the  conftituent  matter  of 
the  human  body,  we  fhall  And  it  made  up  of  dry 
and  moift  parts  exquiAtely  mixed. 

131.  Upon 
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13 1.  Upon  the  different  proportions  and  com¬ 
binations  of  thefe,  the  various  degrees  of  con¬ 
fidence,  by  which  the  feveral  parts  of  the  human 
body  fo  much  differ  from  one  another,  chiefly 
depend. 

132.  Mere  water  conftitutes  the  moift  portion, 
fixed  equally  in  the  hardeft  as  well  as  fofteft  parts, 
which  being  taken  away,  nothing  but  what  is  dry 
remains. 

133.  This  fub fiance  of  the  greateft  fubtilty, 
diffi paring  with  a  gentle  heat,  compofes  the  greateft 
part  of  the  whole  body,  and  conftitutes  tenuity  in 
the  juices  of  the  fame,  and  foftnefs  and  flexibility 
in  the  folid  compages. 

134.  The  dry  part  being  ftiff  and  cohefive,  not 
eafily  diflipated  by  heat,  is  refolved  into  three  dif- 
tindi  fubftances  of  a  different  nature  5  an  inflam¬ 
mable,  which  is  the  pabulum  of  the  fire  ;  a  faline 
part,  which  unites  with  the  water  ;  and  laftly,  an 
earthy  part,  which  refifts  fire  and  water. 

135.  The  inflammable  part,  the  principle  of  heat 
and  light,  temperaring  acrimony,  gives  tenacity  to 
the  folid  and  fluid  parts. 

136.  The  faline  part,  fheathed  by  the  coalefcing 
phlogifton,  and  diluted  with  water,  by  its  inter¬ 
vention  connects  the  one  with  the  other. 

137.  The  earthy  part,  the  bafis  and  ftabiliment 
of  the  whole  machine,  for  a  protection  againil  the 
injuries  of  the  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  diffufed 
through  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  but  not  in  equal 
proportion,  gives  the  requisite  confidence  to  each 
of  the  fluids,  and  due  fir  nine  fs  to  the  folid  parts. 

138.  Thefe  four  (132,  135,  136,  137.),  although 
among  themfelves  they  are  very  different  in  the 
found  ftate,  are  notwithftanding  fo  very  exactly 

mixed 
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mixed,  that  there  is  no  particle,  either  in  the  folids 
or  fluids,  the  one  without  the  other,  and  in  which 
all  of  them  are  not  to  be  found  ;  nor  can  any  of 
them  be  obtained  entire  from  the  reft  without  the 
intervention  of  feme  feparating  force  ;  wherefore  it 
is  fcaroe  credible  that  nature,  in  forming,  increafing, 
and  nourifhing  the  body,  ufes  different  elements, 
which  (he  firft  mixes  one  with  another,  chen  makes 
a  compound  of  feme  with  others,  in  that  order  and 
proportion  which  the  dilpofition  of  every  part  re¬ 
quires,  Nay,  fhe  rather  ufes  particles  already  mixed, 
and,  by  a  fuitable  aggregation  and  condenfation  of 
thefe,  performs  her  work.  Of  this  fort,  doubtleis, 
are  thofe  which  both  exhale  from  the  body,  with 
which  wade  is  repaired,  and  the  alible  particles  as 
they  float  in  the  humours.  Or  are  extradled  from 

J  7 

the  aliment ;  neither  does  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  human  nature  appear  greater  in  any  one  thing 
than  in  this. 


139.  Befides,  coherence  preferves  the  mixture 
(138.),  by  which  things  that  are  heterogeneous  are 
connected,  that  they  may  not  make  a  fpontaneous 
feparation  ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  they  can  be 
difu-nited  by  an  external  force. 

140.  The  force  of  cohefion  is  however  not  the 
fame  among:  the  atoms  of  every  kind  of  matter, 
when  viewed  in  a  fep.arate  ftate  ;  neither  does  it 
exift  equally  ftrong  among  different  compounds. 
Some  have  a  greater  affinity  to  others  ;  there  are 
Irkewife  thofe  which  repel  one  another;  nor  does  any 
firm  union  fubfift  unlefs  by  the  intervention  of  a 
connecting;  medium, 

O 


1 41.  There  is 
the  moift  part  (1 
which  it  happens. 


a  (lighter  degree  of  cohefion  in 
32.)  than  the  dry  (134.)  ;  from 
that  from  the  different  proportion 
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of  one  mixed  with  the  other,  the  different  degrees 
of  confidence  arife. 

142.  .Of  the  dry  portion,  the  earthy  (137.)  is 
of  ail  others  the  mod  cohefive  ;  for  by  the  con¬ 
junction  of  its  atoms  into  the  neared  contact,  it 
wnl  give  a  degree  of  hardnefs  alrnofl  impenetrable, 
unlefs  it  is  attemperated  by  the  intervention  of 
others.  That  remains  alone,  when  the  violence  of 
the  fire  and  air  has  diflipated  the  red.  The  harder 
bones,  when  calcined  to  whiteneis  by  the  fire,  retain 
their  form  and  cohefion  ;  although  there  is  nothing 
left  but  mere  earth.  The  greater  proportion  of 
earth  any  part  contains,  and  the  better  addenfate, 
the  greater  is  the  degree  of  firmnefs.  That  the 
human  body,  compofed  of  different  materials,  may 
be  alone  what  it  is,  and  continue  fb,  and  that  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  may  not  be  indifcriminately  blended 
together,  is  principally  owing  to  the  earth.  This 
forms  the  chemical  fkeletoryof  the  body,  and  is 
the  principle  of  cohefion,  liability  and  inertnefs. 

143.  But  is  there  need  of  the  interpofitiou  of 
a  gluten,  a  watery,  and  an  unctuous  fubftance,  ' 
that  the  terrene  particles,  naturally  difpofed  to 
feparate,  may  be  held  together  ?  Certainly  there 
is  ;  as  often  as  there  is  required  a  fluid,  foft,  flex¬ 
ible,  or  friable  cohefion,  i.  e  lefs  firm,  which  mere 
earth  renders  obflinately  ftiffi  The  immediate  con¬ 
tact  of  its  own  particles  is  fuflicient  to  form  cohe¬ 
fion  ;  it  is  only  attemperated  by  the  interpofitiou  of 
other  fub fiances,  and  is  lax  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  thefe  is  greater  than  the  earth.  Even 
the  gluten  itfelf  owes  its  tenacity  to  the  earth  which 
it  contains. 

144.  Whence  does  it  happen  then,  that  the  pirts 
of  the  human  body,  when  burnt  in  the  fire, 

down 
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down  into  allies,  not  cohering  ?  The  volatile  parts 
being  forced  off,  empty  cells  are  formed  in  the  ter- 
reftrial  mafs,  by  which  means  its  particles  are  too 
far  feparated  from  the  neareft  in  contact  :  We  even 
know  from  the  fmoke,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
earth  itfelf  is  diffipated  in  the  air  along  with  the 
fpirit,  fait,  and  oleaginous  matter.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  parts  which  abound  with  a  great  quantity 
of  volatile  matter  only  exhibit  this  phenomenon  ; 
the  fame  thing  does  not  take  place  where  the  earth 


is  more  compacted. 

145.  The  faline  (126.)  and  the  inflammable  parts 
(125.)  are  interpofed  to  the  water  and  earth,  the 
extremes  of  fluidity  and  firmnefs,  which  are  not 
unitable  in  their  naked  ftate  ;  the  latter  joins  with 
the  earth,  the  former  with  the  water,  and  readily 
coalefce  one  with  another  ;  fo  that  fubftances  dif- 
pofed  to  feparation  are  by  their  intervention  held 
together  1  The  water  embraces  the  fait,  the  fait  the 
phlogifton,  and  the  phlogifton  the  earth,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  effedl  a  permanent  union  of  all  the 
three  parts  ;  the  degree  of  cohefion  with  which 
they  are  combined  following  the  fame  order  that  is 
agreeable  to  the  particular  difpofition  and  mutual 
affinities  of  each. 

146. '  Wherefore  it  is  evident,  that  the  confti- 
tuent  matter  of  the  human  body  is  every  where  the 
fame  of  the  fame  elements,  the  only  difference  con- 
fiftino-  in  the  different  proportion  of  thefe.  A  great 
quantity  of  the  dry  part  and  little  of  the  moift  con- 
ftitutes  firmnefs  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
quantity  of  the  moift  with  little  of  the  dry  gives 
fluidity  :  nor  does  any  otherwife  a  hard  part  differ 
from  a  foft.  or  a  thick  fluid  from  ouc  of  greater 


tenuity. 
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147.  The  dry  fubftance,  therefore,  being  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  to  the  moiit,  or  the  latter  to  the 
former,  a  fluid  can  be  converted  into  a  firm  part, 
and  a  firm  part  into  a  fluid  ;  folids  can  be  rendered 
harder  or  fofter,  fluids  thicker  or  more  tenuous  : 
The  proportion  of  the  materials  mixed  determines 
the  degree  of  cohefion.  This  operation,  familiar  to 
human  nature,  does  not  require  a  different  kind  of 
materials. 

148.  Is  it  then  difficult  to  underftand  how  man¬ 

kind  in  animals  and  vegetables  find  matter  fit  for 
nourifhing,  increafing,  and  repairing  the  waftes  of 
the  body  ?  There  is  a  watery,  a  faline,  a  phlogiffic, 
and  earthy  part  in  all  thefe  the  fame,  not  differing 
in  the  general  mixture  :  And  whence  it  is,  that  the 
human  body  in  its  turn  yields  nourifliment  to 
thefe.  •  v 

14Q.  Is  it  not  like  wife  evident  wherefore  it  is 
fo  much  difpofed  to  putrefaction  ?  The  great  quaif- 
tity  of  moift  and  inflammable  fubftances,  the  laxer 
texture  in  general  of  the  firm  parts,  and  the  great 
number  of  different  fluids  every-where  through 
them  diffufed,  renders  it  eafily  fufcepdble  of  that 
kind  of  corruption :  So  that  the  power  of  life 
may  indeed  feem  truly  wonderful,  which  pre ferves 
for  fo  many  years  entire  a  machine  expofed  to 
the  air,  and  a  native  heat,  the  moil  powerful  in- 
ilruments  of  putrefaction. 

The  mojl  funple  Difeafes  of  the  folid  Parts . 

15°,  The  fimpleff  idea  of  a  folid  is,  when  it  is 
confidered  in  how  much  it  differs  from  a  fluid. 
That  is  common  to  every  folid  :  But  it  is  wholly 
reduced  to  the  cohefion  of  matter  (145..),  The  ele- 

F  meats 
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meats  conftituting  matter  are  the  fame  in  both  (ibid.)9 
the  proportion  being  only  varied.  That  which  de¬ 
termines  the  different  degrees  of  it  in  the  firm  parts 
in  refpedt  of  cohefion,  is  principally  to  be  attended  to 
by  the  phyfician  (147.). 

1 5 1  *  The  moft  fimple  vitiations,  therefore,  which 
can  be  known  and  treated,  mult  likewife  belong  to 
cohefion  :  Nor  is  there  any  other  thing  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  or  temperature  to  be  found,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  ufeful  and  neceffary.  This  is  the  firft  line 
of  Pathology. 

152.  Cohefion  can  be  faulty  in  two  ways,  either 
by  being  too  little,  or  in  excefs  ;  the  latter  is  called 
rigidity,  the  former  debility.  Thefe  two  difeafes 
have  a  reference.  There  is  not  room  for  a  third,  a 
folution  of  unity  ;  for  when  it  happens  that  there  is 
no  cohefion,  the  idea  of  a  folid  is  taken  away. 

153.  A  knowledge  of  the  due  degree  of  cohefion, 
by  which  the  firm  compages  is  fitted  for  the  func¬ 
tions  of  health,  will  point  out  the  nature  of  either 
difeafe  (152.)*  Neither  a  flinty  hardnefs,  nor  any 
degree  of  foftnefs  indifferently,  can  fit  the  human 
body  compofed  of  innumerable  parts,  every  one  of 
which  ought  to  be  actuated  by  its  own  motions,  yet 
not  to  feparate  from  their  mutual  connections ;  like- 
wife  for  the  fluids  interfufed,  which  muft  not  only 
be  contained,  but  differently  moved,  conveyed,  and 
changed;  fothat  the  middle  degree  of  folidity,  placed 
between  the  two  extremes,  conftitutes  the  requifite 
firmnefs. 

154.  Cohefion  is  not  the  fame  iii  all  the  parts,  but 
a  proper  degree  of  it  is  given  to  every  one,  according 
to  the  ufe  for  which  it  is  intended.  In  the  line  of 
firmnefs,  from  the  firft  itate  bordering  on  fluidity, 
and  as  it  were  absorbed  in  this,  continued  to  the 
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hardnefs  of  bone,  very  many  degrees  of  cohefion, 
greater  or  lefs,  intervene,  each  aptly  afligned  to  its 
own  parts,  any  alteration  of  which  the  human  oeco- 
nomy  cannot  bear. 

1 55.  There  is  a  certain  generical  latitude  in  health, 
likewife  in  the  ftrength  of  the  folids ;  if  we  compare 
the  bodies  of  different  perfons,  and  the  fimilar  firm 
parts  of  thefe  with  one  another,  as  they  mutually 
differ  according  to  age,  fex,  temperament,  &c.  The 
requifite  degree  of  cohefion  in  any  fingle  perfon 
does  not  fo  much  confift  in  a  limited  meafure;  as  in 
a  relative  proportion  between  the  parts. 

156.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  fame  degree  of 
cohefion  is  fometimes  natural,  and  at  other  times 
morbid  ;  nor  can  a  deficiency  or  excefs  be  accounted 
morbid,  unlefs  when  confidered  comparatively  with 
the  fymmetry  of  the  other  parts. 

157.  It  is  called  debility,  when  the  ftrength  of 
cohefion  in  the  matter  compofing  the  folid  is  fo  fmall, 
that  it  cannot  bear  the  motions  which  the  functions 
of  life  and  health  require,  but  too  readily  gives  way. 

158.  That  cohefion  of  the  body,  however,  is  not 
efteemed  found,  which  only  anfwers  to  a  very  regu¬ 
lar  manner  of  living,  and  does  not  endure  moderate 
exceffes  with  impunity.  Man,  fitted  by  the  wifdom 
of  the  beneficent  Creator  for  more  excellent  purpo- 
fes,  and  placed  in  fo  great  a  viciffitude  of  things, 
continues  to  enjoy  health,  which  is  not  broken  by 
the  leffer  injuries. 

159.  So  that  the  debility  (157.)  of  a  folid  is,  when 

being  adted  upon  with  any  thing  of  a  greater  force, 
it  is  either  fo  much  diftradted  that  it  cannot  recur, 
cohefion  {till  remaining,  or  is  totally  ruptured  and 
broken.  From  whence  arife  two  genera  of  this  vi¬ 
tiation,  differing  according  to  the  diverfity  of  parts, 
w  160.  Tq 
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160.  To  the  firft  genus  belongs, 

I.  Laxnefs  and  flaccidity  in  the  foft  parts,  when 
by  too  imall  a  force  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
ftretched  and  dilated  beyond  meafure. 

II.  Inertnefs  in  the  parts  elaftic  by  nature,  when, 
like  wax,  they  retain  any  irnpreffion  made,  and  do 
not  by  their  refiliency  recover  their  former  flate. 

III.  Flexibility  in  the  bones,  when  having  loft 
their  firmnefs,  they  too  readily  yield  to  any  incum¬ 
bent  or  diflorting  force,  and  do  not  preferve  their 
proper  fhape. 

161.  The  laft  genus  (159*)  comprehends, 

I.  Tendernefs  and  gracility  in  the  foft  parts,  the 
fibres  of  which,  becaufe  they  are  too  fmall  when 
ftretched,  are  too  eafily  broken. 

II.  Tabidnefs  likewife  in  the  foft  parts,  when  ma-? 
cerated  in  corrupted  humours  which  they  contain, 
long  foaked  in  watery,  oily,  or  mucilaginous  mat¬ 
ters,  or  corroded  with  acrimony,  they  become  friable, 
walte,  and  lofe  all  cohefion.  Putrefaction,  by  its 
inteftine  motion,  agitates  the  watery,  faline,  and 
phlogiftic  parts,  and  evolves  them  from  the  inter- 
ftices  of  the  earth.  This  we  know  from  the  delicate 
tendernefs  of  the  flefh  in  an  incipient  putrefaction. 

III.  Fiffility  in  the  parts  naturally  elaftic,  when, 
by  reafon  of  the  too  dry  texture,  they  are  lefs  pliant, 
and  cannot  be  extended,  but  they  contraCt  chinks, 
and  the  fibres  are  fplit  in  their  longitudinal  direction. 

7  IV.  Fragility  in  the  bones,  is,  when  the  matter  of 
which  they  are  compofed,  deprived  of  the  oil  and 
gluten,  or  corroded  with  acrimony,  confequently 
the  firmnefs  of  cohefion  diminifhed,  is  broken  by 
the  flighted  force. 

162.  The  general  caufe  of  all  thefe  fpecies  of  de- . 

bility  (i6o,  16 1.)  is  in  the  earthy  element,  which 
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forms  the  bafis  of  the  folids  (142.),  the  furfaces  of 
contact  among  the  particles  being  too  few,  and  not 
clofe  enough  ;  for  the  ftrength  of  cohefion  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  and  proximity  of  thefe. 
Hence  exility  of  the  fibres,  either  connate  or  con¬ 
tracted  by  a  certain  regimen,  an  exuberance  of  fluids 
in  proportion  to  the  folids,  a  redundant  quantity  of 
water,  mucus  and  fat,  or  a  deficiency  of  the  fame 
without  compa&nefs  of  the  earth,  a  violent  dilten- 
fion  of  the  parts  beyond  their  tone,  different  acri¬ 
monies  infinuated  into  the  firm  parts  by  means  of 
the  humours,  by  attracting  and  retaining  the  water* 
diffolving  the  phlogifton,  by  attenuating  and  corrod¬ 
ing  the  earth,  and  mixing  them  one  with  another 
confufedly,  are  to  be  referred  thither. 

163.  Whoever  confiders  the  twofold  injury  to 
which  a  debilitated  folid  is  liable  (159.),  and  com¬ 
pares  it  with  the  requifites  of  health  in  different 
parts,  will  eafily  perceive,  that  innumerable  predif- 
pofitions  to  difeafes  of  great  confequence  may  be 
owing  to  this  vitiation,  efpecially  if,  from  an  incon¬ 
gruous  manner  of  living,  or  any  other  caufe,  the 
noxious  powrers  have  acceded. 

164.  Rigidity  (152.),  an  affection  oppofite  to  the 
former,  as  it  is  here  underftood,  alledges  an  exceft  of 
cohefion,  by  which  it  refills  extenfion  more  than  the 
nature  of  health  requires  or  can  bear  (553.). 

165.  It  occafions,  according  as  it  varies  in  degree* 
either  an  obftinate  ftiffhels,  or  an  inflexible  brittle- 
nefs.  Wherefore  it  will  both  be  proper  to  diftin- 
guiih  a  double  genus,  and  to  note  the  following  fpe- 
cies  of  thefe  : 

I.  Stiffnefs  in  the  foft  parts,  when  with  difficulty 
they  admit  of  diftenfion  and  feparation,  of  which  we 
have  an  example  in  the  flelh  of  aged  animals. 

Sy  *  »  II.  Hardaefs 
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II.  Hardnefs  likewife  in  the  foft  parts,  when  con¬ 
trary  to  nature  they  terminate  in  cartilage  or  bone. 

III.  Fragility,  vitriofity  in  the  bones,  different 
from  the  fpongy  fragility  (161.  IV.),  arifing  from  the 
too  great  condenfation  of  matter,  by  which  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  they  are  more  eafily  broken  by  any  violent 
effort,  than  if  by  yielding  a  little  they  maintained 
their  cohefion.  This  we  know  from  the  great  brit- 
tlenefs  of  the  bones  in  the  winter  time  ;  nor  is  the 
foft  parts  themfelves  altogether  free  from  this  de¬ 
fect, 

1 66.  This  flate  (165.)  alledges  an  immoderate 
quantity  of  the  terreftrial  matter  abounding  in  the 
folids,  or  too  much  compared  ;  fo  that  the  fur- 
faces  in  contact  are  increaled  in  number,  or  to© 
clofely  approximate,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  interfufed  moiftur  e.  To  this  effedt  nativity, 
age,  fex,  temperament,  manner  of  life,  and  conftitu*- 
tion  of  the  atmofphere,  contribute  a  fhare. 

167.  It  varioufiy  impedes  the  circulation  of  the 
humours,  fecretion,  excretion,  motions,  and  fenfes, 
when  it  obtains  either  in  the  body  in  general,  or  in 
a  particular  part. 

168.  Either  kind  of  vitiations  are  fo  general, 
that  there  is  none  of  the  firm  parts  which  is  not 
fubjedt  to  them,  feeing  they  affedt  that  which  all 
have  in  common.  They  therefore  not  only  per¬ 
tain  to  the  fmalleft  folid  moil  limply  confidered, 
whether  as  a  fibre  or  as  a  crude  coagulum,  but 
even  to  the  membranes,  canals,  vifcera,  flefh,  liga¬ 
ments,  tendons,  cartilages,  bones,  &c.  which  in 
Common  have  the  fmalleft  folid  for  their  compo¬ 
nent  matter.  Nor  are  thefe  parts  excepted,  which 

are  confolidatecl,  or  become  more  denfe  from  a 
concretion  of  the,  comprefied  veflels,  their  juices 

being 
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being  exhaufted  or  condenfed,  nor  thofe  which,  by 
epigenefis,  in  any  way  whatever  concrete. 

*  ‘  .  .4  -  -  ij  *  ;  ..J  •-  Wi  '  *- 

Difeafes  of  the  living  Solid . 

f  f  fT  r  '  ’  ■  '  /'v  ■’  t 

V  ii  ‘  .  ■  -  ~J  a  .  J  ,  i  i  l  t.  \  iU  1  *  ■  * 

169.  I  call  that  a  living  folid  which  is  endowed 
with  a  vital  power. 

170.  The  vital  power  of  a  folid  is  that  by  which  it 

eontra&s  itfelf,  and  Ihrinks  when  any  irritation  is 
made.  , 

1 7 1..  Irritation  is  whatever  by  its  ftimulating 
force  excites  the  vital  power  to  adtion.  But  to  this 
are  to  be  referred  not  only  acrids,  but  others  of  a 
quite  different  virtue,  which,  internally  or  exter¬ 
nally  applied  to  the  folids,  induce  fome  change 
of  the  fpontaneous  hate.  There  are,  moreover, 
occafional  caufes,  confequently  not  the  true  caufes 
of  ccntradlion  ;  feeing  they  never  anfwer  to  the 
acti  >n  of  ftimuli  as  the  effect,  nor  is  it  produced  in. 
a  folid  deprived  of  life.  ,  • 

172.  It  will  therefore  be  allowable  to  fuppofe  a 
folid  endowed  with  two  properties,  the  one  of  per¬ 
ception,  by  which  it  perceives  irritation  ;  the  other 
of  moving,  by  which  it  moves  itfelf  and  oppofes, 
as  it  were,  force  by  force,  becaufe  it  roufes  it  from  a 
hate  of  tranquility. 

173.  Hence,  when  life  acts  in  a  folid,  there  is 
given  a  feries  of  three  hates,  viz.  of  irritation, 
perception,  and  contraction,  which  follow  one 
another  in  the  ouickeft  fucceffion,  each  excit- 
ing  the  other,  although  not  with  equal  force,  nor 
always  by  the  fame  neceffity. 

174.  Contraction  indeed  feems  conftantly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  perception,  and,  according  to  thedegre 
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fmaller.  But  the  fame  thing  does  not  hold  be¬ 
tween  irritation  and  perception,  whether  we  confi- 
der  the  nature  of  the  ftimulating  body,  or  the  parts 
which  it  affedts  :  Nay,  there  is  here  fo  great  a  vari¬ 
ety  as  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  certain  rules» 

175.  For  although  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  that 
power  is  diffufed  through  the  whole  of  the  living 
body,  reafon  and  experience  however  teach  us,  that 
it  is  not  equally  ftrong  in  different  parts,  but  is  ' 
more  acute  and  ftedfaft  in  fome,  and  lefs,  both  as  to 
its  force  and  duration,  in  others ;  and  even  there 
are,  in  which  it  is  fo  very  fmall  as  to  be  fcarcely 
perceptible.  It  feems,  however,  to  have  been  lately 
eftabliflied  by  the  penetrating  induftry  of  Dr  Haller,  • 
that  the  higheft  in  degree  is  the  heart,  after  that 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  next  the  diaphragm, 
and  laftly,  the  other  mufcles. 

176.  Different  degrees  of  that  power  are  likewife 
obfervable  in  different  perfons,  according  to*  the 
diverfity  of  age,  fex,  temperament,  manner  of 
life,  the  gravid  and  puerperal  flate.  Peculiarity 
of  conftitution  and  habit  alfo  make  a  difference. 

177.  Whence  it  happens,  that  every  perfon  or 
every  part  is  not  equally  affected  by  any  irritation, 
but  that  the  fame  thing  may  prove  ftimulating  to 
one,  and  not  to  another  in  different  perfons. 

178.  There  is  a  certain  fympathy  and  confent 
among  the  living  parts,  by  which  they  afford  mu¬ 
tual  aififtance  to  each  other,  and  one  excites  another 
into  one  common  contraction,  although  fingly  irri¬ 
tated. 


179.  Likewife  the  animal  power,  which  influ¬ 
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fore  it  is  evident,  that  the  mind  is  ftriclly  engaged 
in  that  intercourfe. 

180.  It  cannot  remain  doubtful  to  any  one  con- 
fidering  thefe  things  (169,  180,),  of  how  much 
importance  the  effedls  are  which  flow  from  the 
vital  principal,  as  well  in  health  as  in  difeafe.  A 
great  part  of  the  prefervative,  deftrudlive,  and  cura¬ 
tive  powers  of  human  nature,  reft  upon  them  (4, 5, 
37,  99,  and  feq.) :  For  while  it  is  acted  upon  by  the 
morbid  irritations,  different  affedVions  are  produced, 
according  as  its  conftitution  differs  in  degree  in 
different  perfons  (176.)  and  in  different  parts, 
(175.).  To  it  are  chiefly  owing  thofe  efforts  of 
nature  which  conftitute  the  fecond  fource  of  fymp- 
toms  (101.). 

1 81.  Whatever  pertains  to  the  mind,  and  is 
called  by  Hippocrates  E or  the  impetuous 
part,  does  not  fitly  enough  explain  why  it  acts 
without  confent,  is  not  fubfervient  to  the  will,  and 
even  for  fome  time  exifts  in  the  parts,  after  they 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  living  body.  It  would  feem, 
therefore,  to  be  wuth  greater  propriety  attributed  to 
the  body  itfelf ;  and  yet  it  cannot,  in  a  ftridl  fenfe, 
be  comprehended  under  the  title  by  which  I  have 
diftinguifhed  it,  viz.  the  faculty  of  perception 

182.  But  feeing  its  adtion  is  not  fo  manifeft  in 
ne  fluids  as  in  the  folids,  one  would  be  apt  to 

conclude,  that  it  rather  refides  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former,  in  fuch  a  manner  however,  as  to  render  it 
probable  that  there  is  fome  part  of  it  occultly  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fluids  themfelves,  from  which  the  folids 
are  produced,  unlefs  we  are  more  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  it  is  inftilled  immediately  upon  concretion. 

G-  183.  And 
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183.  And  when  it  can  be  prcfent  or  abfent,  even 
while  the  folid  is  entire,  we  can  fcarcely  refer  it  to 
the  nature  of  that  as  viewed  in  itfelf  limply*  For 
which  reafon,  it  is  improperly  looked  for  in  the 
elements  of  the  firm  parts,  in  the  mixture  of  tliefe, 
or  in  the  gluten,  as  they  remain  unimpaired  after 
death,  and  do  not  feem  to  be  greatly  changed.  It  is 
obferved  by  nobody,  that  a  fibre  the  moll  fimple 
(150.)  that  can  be  conceived  is  endowed  with  life. 

3  84.  Neither  mull  we  precarioully  affume  a  fup- 
pofed  fabrication  of  the  folids  as  the  foundation  of 
that  power,  feeing  no  place  can  here  be  given  to 
the  laws  of  mechanifm  (174.). 

185.  Nor  can  elafticity,  gravity,  attraction,  re- 
pulfion,  effervefcence,  explofion,  and  the  other  pow¬ 
ers  of  inanimate  bodies  celebrated  by  naturalifts 
and  chemifts,  with  any  degree  of  reafon  or  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth,  be  here  admitted.  Is  it  an  elec¬ 
trical  power  ?  Time  may  difcover. 

186.  Wherefore  we  may  with  good  reafon  dif* 
tinguifh  the  vital  power  from  every  other  moving 
power  of  any  bodies  whatfoever,  as  a  principle  fui 
generis  inherent  in  the  firm  parts,  which  in  adling 
obeys  laws  peculiar  to  itfelf,  only  to  be  detected  by 
obfervation. 

187.  But,  when  there  can  be  no  fibre  alfigned, 
which,  while  it  continues  in  life,  confifis  of  a  mere 
folid,  and  through  which  there  is  not  diffufed  more 
orlefs  of  a  fluid  matter  (182.),  and  that  foftnefs rather 
than  hardnefs  is  favourable  to  the  vital  power,  and 
that  this  itfelf,  unlefs  conftantly  fupplied,  quickly 
vanifhes  ;  it  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  the 
folids  may  have  it  in  themfelves,  or  if  it  is  owing 
to  fome  fubtile  fluid  inherent,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as 
they  can  have  in  referve  for  a  long  time,  without 
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any  new  influx  whatever.  Beware,  however,  of 
fuppofing  that  the  common  fluids  are  here  meant. 

188.  From  which  conliderations  (169.  to  188.)  it 
follows,  that  the  principle  of  this  motion  is  of  fo 
great  importance,  as  not  only  deferves  to  be  attended 
to  by  phyfiologifts,  but  even  more  by  pathologifts, 
feeing  it  may  be  liable  to  its  own  vitiations,  which 
may  both  be  very  frequent,  and,  whether  folitary,  or 
complicated  with  other  difeafes,  may  variously  dis¬ 
turb  the  functions ;  they  cannot,  however,  be  includ¬ 
ed  either  with  the  fimilar  or  elementary  difeafes  of 
temperature,  or  whole  fubftance,  or  with  thefe  by 
the  ancients  denominated  organic  ;  neither  can  they 
be  fitly  ranked  amongft  the  vitations  of  the  fluids, 
fo  called  by  the  moderns,  and  therefore  require  a 
particular  title  to  themfelves.  Why  may  we  not  in 
this  follow  our  predecelfor  Hippocrates  ?  who,  be- 
fides  the  containing  and  contained  parts,  with  reafon 
infilled,  that  we  ihould  have  in  contemplation  the 

o?,t imrcc,  or  the  impetuous  principle  in  the  body. 

189.  The  vital  power  can  be  faulty  in  two 
ways,  viz.  by  excefs  and  deficiency.  The  latter  I 
call  torpor,  the  former  irritability.  The  middle 
flate  between  the  two  extremes  conflitutes  health. 
Some  improperly  confound  debility  and  rigidity 
(15 1.)  with  thefe  two  affections. 

•190.  Irritability,  as  I  underfland  it,  is  when  the 
fenfibility  of  the  living  folid  is  fo  great,  that  upon 
the  flighted:  irritation  it  breaks  out  into  fuch  violent 
motions  as  diforder?  the  tenor  of  the  functions. 

1 9 1 .  The  known  effeds  of  any  irritation,  when 
compared  with  the  force,  duration,  reciprocation 
and  extent  of  the  contradions  which  thereupon 
enfue,  will  point  out  the  degree  of  excefs  in  the  mo¬ 
tions  excited. 

192.  It 
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192.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the 
difference  of  fenfibility,  as  well  in  different  perfons 
as  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  perfon,  is  included 
■within  the  limits  of  health  (175.  to  178-.).  Neither 
is  the  intolerance  of  any  particular  irritation  to  be 
inftantly  accounted  a  morbid  affection,  although  it 
may  induce  difeafes. 

193.  But  that  excefs  is  either  general  through 
the  whole  body,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  is  join¬ 
ed  with  a  greater  irritability  of  mind  ;  or  only  in  a 
particular  part,  which,  becaufe  it  is  not  of  the  fame 
temper  with  the  other  parts,  upon  every  flight  occa- 
fion,  is  thrown  into  diibrder. 

194.  But  it  is  difficult,  while  we  remain  in  fo 
much  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  vital  power, 
to  deted  the  fources  from  which  that  evil  flows. 
Obfervation,  however,  teaches  us,  that  there  is, 
for  the  moft  part,  joined,  1 Ji,  a  delicate  texture  of 
the  folid  compages,  (161.I.);  2d,  fometimes  a  grea¬ 
ter  tenfion  of  the  fibres,  attended  with  mobility  ;  3 d, 
great  acutenefs  of  the  fenfes  ;  4 th,  pretty  often  an 
acrid  tenuity  of  the  fluids  ;  5th,  a  more  agitated 
circulatory  fyftem.  To  produce  thefe  effeds,  there 
concur  hereditary  difpofition,  youth,  a  mobile  tem¬ 
perament,  a  climate  rather  hot,  a  more  delicate 
fex,  an  indolent  manner  of  life,  without  exercif'e, 
or  even  a  ftrider  regimen,  with  the  anxioufly  a- 
voiding  every  thing  unaccuftomed,  acute  difeafes, 
febrile  dlforders,  &c.  That  the  body  can  be  render¬ 
ed  more  irritable  by  the  mind  (193.)  is  not  more 
probable,  than  that  the  latter  is  by  the  former. 

195.  The  general  effects  which  arife  from  irrita¬ 
bility  can  be  reduced  to  the  tremulous  vibrations  of 
the  folids,  fhrinkings,  tenfions,  fpafms,  and  con- 
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vulfions  ;  from  which  are  again  produced  pains, 
anxiety,  contractions  of  the  cavities,  obftrudtions, 
and  inflammations  ;  which  may  be  fucceeded  by 
various  impediments  and  alienations  of  circulation, 
fecretion,  excretion,  and  the  other  functions,  as  it  is 
eafy  to  fee,  when  thefe  irregular  motions  are  view¬ 
ed,  as  affedting  various  parts  of  the  body,  fuch  as 
membranes,  veffels,  vifcera,  glands,  mufcles,  mo¬ 
ving  fibres,  organs  of  the  fenfes,  &c.  regard  being 
likewife  had  to  confent,  (178,  179).  From  whence 
we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  there  be  any 
other  affedtion,  which,  in  an  equal  degree,  renders 
the  body  obnoxious  to  fo  many  and  io  great  evils. 

196.  Torpor  (189.)  infers  a  diminifiied  fenfibi- 
lity  of  the  living  folid,  by  which  it  happens,  that 
the  effort  to  contradlion,  upon  any  irritation  made, 
is  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  fuflicient  for  producing  thole 
motions  which  the  health  of  the  oeconomy  re¬ 
quires. 

197.  It  may,  therefore,  either  obtain  through 
the  whole  body,  or  in  a  fingle  part,  and  may,  more 
or  lefs,  in  degree,  fall  fiiort  of  the  natural  vigour. 
— A  total  abolition,  univerfid  or  particular,  is 
death. 

198.  It  is  commonly  attended,  1  /?,  with  a  coarfe- 
nefs  of  the  fibrous  texture,  contrary  to  the  delicate 
gracili ty  (16 1.  I.)7  having  lefs  mobility  on  account 
of  the  greater  bulk  ;  2 J,  an  obftinat.e,  hard,  or  in¬ 
flexible  (165.  I.  II.)  rigidity  of  the  parts,  and  heavi- 
nefs,  by  reafon  of  the  redundance  and  greater  con¬ 
densation  of  the  earth  ;  likewife,  3 d,  laxity  and  in- 
ertnefs  (360.  I.  IL),  from  a  watery,  mucous,  pin¬ 
guid  accumulation  ;  j.\th,  hence  a  frigid,  aqueous, 
yifcid  confiftence  of  the  humours,  or  a  terrene 
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denfenefs  ;  5/^,  a  more  languid  circulation  of  thefe 
through  theveffels  ;  6 tb,  dullnefs  of  the  fenfes,  and 
operations  of  the  mind.  What  foe  ver,  therefore, 
can  induce  thefe  affections  in  the  body,  are  apt 
likewife  to  occafion  torpor.  But  thefe  are  things 
oppofite  to  thofe  enumerated  (194.),  and  confe- 
quently  from  them  will  be  under  flood. 

199.  Neither  is  it  difficult  to  forefee  the  evils 
which  may  accrue  to  the  human  functions  from  this 
vitiation,  as  there  is  none  of  thefe,  which,  with 
impunity,  can  be  without  an  influx  of  the  vital 
principle.  Chronic  difeafes  efpeciaiiy  are  thence 
produced,  not  only  exceedingly  obllinate,  but  even 
incurable  ;  feeing  medicines  avail  little,  on  account 
of  the  languid  ftate  of  the  powers  of  nature 
(18.  and  180.) 

Difeafes  of  the  containing  Solids. 

200.  There  is  not  another  more  general,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  more  conipicuous  organization  of 
the  firm  parts  of  the  body,  than  that  which  forms 
cavities,  fitted  very  differently  by  their  figure,  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  direction,  for  admitting,  containing, 
tranfmitting,  conveying,  ferreting,  and  excreting 
various  matters,  in  fo  much  that  the  whole  lolid 
compagination  of  the  body  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  containing. 

201.  We  learn  likewife  from  phyfiologv,  that 
every  fingle  cavity  has  its  own  limited  capacity  and 
particular  form,  which  renders  it  fit  for  the  func¬ 
tions  of  health.  Any  deviation  from  this,  inclin¬ 
ing  either  to  the  one  fide  or  other,  may  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  moil  remarkable  difeafes,  and  of  confi- 
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fiderable  frequency,  on  account  of  the  great  muta¬ 
bility,  both  of  the  containing  cavities,  and  of  their 
[•contents. 

202.  Thefe  which  deferve  our  principal  confxde- 
rration,  are  fuch  as  belong  to  the  excefs  and  diminu¬ 
tion  of  magnitude  of  the  cavities,  or  of  the  ori¬ 
fices  by  which  they  admit  or  emit  their  contents. 
They  are,  of  all  others,  the  mo  ft  manifeft,  and  of 
i  confiderable  confequence,  becaufe  of  the  various 

injuries,  and  their  declaring  the  nature  of  the  evils 
which  thence  arife. 

203.  The  fize  of  a  cavity  or  orifice,  enlarged 
beyond  its  due  capacity,  is  divided  into  different 
fpecies,  and  fuppofes, 

I.  Dilatation,  "  when  the  fides  of  the  ca¬ 

vity,  by  being  too  much  diftended,  circumfcribe 
a  wider  fpace  than  is  fit.  This  affection  can  obtain 
in  any  of  the  cavities  whatfoever,  either  greater  or 
fmaller,  whofe  coats  admit  of  diftenfion;  whether 
they  are  veffels,  finufes,  or  receptacles.  It  may 
likewife  proceed  from  the  contents  afting  upon  their 
fides  with  a  clifiending  force,  greater  than,  by  their 
refiflance,  they  are  able  to  overcome ;  by  which 
it  happens,  that  there  is  a  greater  accumulation,  an 
increafe  of  fpace  caufed  by  expanfion,  an  impeded 
paffage,  and  an  immoderate  impetus  of  the  tranf- 
mitted  fluids  ;  the  firength  of  the  coats  are  likewife 

L'diminifhed,  and  deprived  of  their  external  fup- 
port. 

II.  Anafiomofis,  by  this  is  underfiood  an  immo¬ 
derate  relaxation  of  the  orifices  of  the  cavity  through 
which  it  admits  or  emits  :  By  which  means,  too 
great  a  quantity,  or  fomething  adventitious,  difa- 
greeable  to  the  laws  of  health,  enters  or  goes  out. 

The 


The  fame  caufes  which  bring  on  dilatation  can  in¬ 
duce  this  (I.)  ;  befides,  there  is  a  refolution  of  their 
fphinders,  if  any  there  happen  to  be. 

III.  Diapedefis,  which  is  faid  to  exift  when  the 
fibres  compofing  the  membranous  fides  of  the  ca¬ 
vities,  by  being  ftretched,  fo  recede  from  their 
mutual  contad  as  to  form  gaping  interftices,  with¬ 
out  a  folution  of  continuity,  which,  like  cloth,  al¬ 
low  the  fluids  to  tranfude  what  they  ought  to  con¬ 
tain  :  That  evil  is  produced  by  the  fame  means  (I.) ; 
but  operates  in  a  greater  degree,  when  affeding 
thofe  cavities  whofe  coats  are  of  a  more  delicate 
texture,  or  more  morbidly  lax  (161.  I.) 

IV.  Dkfirefis,  when,  by  reafon  of  a  completely 

diffolved  cohefion,  the  fides  of  the  cavities  are  per-  - 
forated  where  they  ought  to  be  intire  ;  or  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  orifices  are  enlarged  ;  which  thing  can 
be  effeded  by  any  mechanical  force  externally  con- 
tufing,  cutting,  pricking,  and  lacerating  the  parts, 
or  occafioned  by  rupture  from  the  dillending  con¬ 
tents,  by  which  is  underltood  or  ruption ; 

it  may  alfo  happen  from  erofidn  by  acrid  matter, 
which  is  denominated  J<«/3poiri?,  or  corrolion. 

204.  But  if  a  natural  or  morbid  debility  (157.) 
has  concurred  with  the  injuring  caufes  above  enu¬ 
merated,  or  torpor  (196.)  either  of  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,  or  of  a  Angle  part  (155,  159,  175,  197,),  thefe 
evils  (203.)  are  more  eafily  produced. 

205.  The  firft  three  of  thefe  aifedlions  (203.  123.) 
are  not  fo  difagreeable  to  nature,  but  that  they  may 
obtain  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  be  eaiily  endured 
in  the  found  ftate  ;  nay,  they  are  even  necelfary  for 
feveral  offices  of  life,  as  will  readily  appear  to  any 
one  confidering  the  various  mutations  which  the 

parts 
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parts  undergo  by  age,  and  the  functions  impofed 
upon  the  more  delicate  fex»  Hence,  they  are  only 
to  be  accounted  morbid  when  they  exceed  meafure* 
or  happen  in  an  incongruous  manner  with  regard 
to  ordbr,  time,  matter,  or  parts. 

206.  It  is  likewife  to  be  remarked,  that  thefe 
four  vitiations  (203,  I.  to  IV.)  differ  from  each  other 
principally  in  degree  ;  and  that  any  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  can  arife  from  the  former  previoufly  induced* 
dilatation  changing  into  an  anaflomofis  when  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  ;  anaflomofis  when 
increafed  into  diapedefis  ;  and  finally,  this  laft  into 
diserefis.  To  know  this  is  exceedingly  ufeful,  that 
the  approaching  evil  may  be  remedied  in  time  ;  fee¬ 
ing  the  firil  fpecies  often  admit  of  an  eafy  cure, 
which  is  not  the  cafe  when  there  is  a  folution  of 
unity. 

207.  Befides,  there  are  various  effects  which 
thence  enfue  ;  which  being  duly  confidered,  and 
applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  point  out  the 
nature  of  many  important  difeafes. 

Dilatation  fometimes  produces  tumours,  and 
thofe  of  a  prodigious  fize,  if  the  coats  that  are 
confiderably  elaftic,  have  been  long  fubjedted  to  a 
gradual  diftendlng  force.  Nature  likewife^  left  they* 
when  extenuated,  may  be  raptured,  takes  care  to 
ftrengthen  the  fides  of  the  cavities,  by  giving  grea¬ 
ter  condenfity*  by  incrafiation,  and  the  addition  of 
new  lamina.  Hence  the  various  deviations  from 
the  found  ftate  in  point  of  conformation,  which 
deceive  fuperficial  obfervers.  A  diflenfibn  more 
violent  in  degree  occafions  ruptures,  from  which 
there  is  an  effufion  of  the  contents,  and  innume¬ 
rable  evils  which,  in  confequence  thereof,  fucceed. 

•  H  A 
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A  greater  load  of  matter  forced  into  the  diftended 
cavity  from  the  interrupted  paiTage,  augmented 
heat,  putrefaction  excited,  and  the  influx  of  the 
vital  principle,  into  the  veffels  of  the  coats  and 
neighbouring  parts,  intercepted  by  the  force  of 
preflure,  caufes  a  mortification.  If  a  thinner  part 
ot  the  matter  tranfudes  through  fome  ftra.it  outlet, 
or  fuch  an  aperture  as  happens  in  diapedefis,  the 
grofler  part  is  retained ;  which,  being  at  length 
condenfed,  forms  tumours  of  a  different  feel. 

Anaftomofis,  arifing  from  a  protracted  dilatation 
(206.),  fometimes  fuddenly  difeharges  the  matter 
that  has  been  accumulated  and  retained,  which  is 
attended  with  a  fatal  event.  From  the  entrance  of 
heterogeneous  matter  by  the  enlarged  orifices  of  the 
duCts,  aberrations,  obftruCtions,  ecchymofes,  alie¬ 
nations  of  the  fecretions  and  excretions,  and  va¬ 
rious  tumours,  have  their  rife.  Nor  are  they  un¬ 
like  to  thefe,  which,  fooner  or  later,  a  fupervening 
diapedefis  or  diaerefis  produces.  But  when  the  fi¬ 
bres  of  the  body,  which  have  been  long  and  power¬ 
fully  diftended,  lofe  their  elafticity,  and  in  that 
ftate  become  rigid  ;  we  need  not  be  furprifed,  that 
the  mil  chiefs  arifing  from  this  fource  are  leldom  of 
any  continuance  ;  but  neverthelefs  become  incura¬ 
ble,  although  the  diftending  force  is  removed. 

208.  There  is,  however,  in  thefe  difeafes,  fome 
effort  of  the  medicative  power,  which  nature  exerts 
for  the  hearth  of  the  body,  when  the  injuring  mat¬ 
ter  ought  to  be  feparated  and  difeharged  from  the 
mafs.  Upon  this  critical  evacuations  and  metafta*- 
fes  chiefly  depend. 

209.  There  is  another  fort  of  morbid  affeClions 
of  the  veffels  or  cavities,  which  prefents  to  our  con- 
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fideration  the  difeafes  of  ftraitnefs;  to  know  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  of  which,  according  to  the  different 
manner  in  which  they  happen,  is  neceffary. 

I.  Obftrudtion,  "e denotes  a  cavity  filled  up 
with  a  congeftion  of  groffer  matter,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  cannot  pafs,  and  fo  becomes  impervious. 
For  this  reafon,  it  is  not  the  coats  which  are  in 
fault,  bat  the  matters  contained  in  them.  Thefe 
can  offend  in  different  ways.  The  fluid  may  be 
pure,  and  of  due  confidence  ;  but  is  forced  from 
its  proper  courfe  into  the  dilated  orifices  of  dudls, 
which  were  intended  by  nature  for  tranfmitting  a 
fluid  of  greater  tenuity,  which  may  happen  by 
anaftomofis  (207.).  The  indigenous  matter  may 
corrupt,  or  become  too  glutinous,  the  mucous, 
phlogiftic,  and  oily  parts,  may  turn  feculent,  em- 
pyreumic,  earthy,  grumous,  purulent,  &c.  Some 
extraneous  matter,  fuch  as  calculus,  gypfum, 
worms,  and  the  like,  either  morbidly  generated  in 
the  body,  entering  by  ingeftion,  or  applied  exter¬ 
nally,  blocking  up  the  cavities  and  orifices  of  the 
dudls,  neither  pafs  forwards  themfelves,  nor  fuffer 
thofe  things  to  be  tranfmitted  which  ought.  To 
this  place  may  be  referred  volvulus,  or  the  reception 
of  one  part  within  another,  & c.  of  which  we  fhall 
treat  anon. 

II.  Obftipation,  ftraitnefs  of  the  paf- 

fage,  which  happens  when  the  coats  are  every¬ 
where  equally  increafed  in  thicknefs,  or  fome  pro¬ 
minent  knob  diminifhes  or  obliterates  the  cavity. 
To  this  tend  accumulations  of  fluids  in  the  veftels 
of  the  membranes,  grumous  coagulations,  exofto- 
fis,  calculous  concretions,  emphyfema,  inflamma¬ 
tory  and  purulent  tumours,  larcoma,  icirrhus,  &c. 
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generated  in  the  texture  of  the  coats,  if  they  in« 
wardly  depend. 

III.  Compreffion,  when  any  external  force  pr ef¬ 
fing  the  yielding  fides  of  the  cavities  inwards,  and 
gradually  leffening  the;r  diameters,  at  length  whol¬ 
ly  takes  away  the  vacuity,  by  bringing  the  coats 
into  mutual  contact  internally.  Tumours,  frac¬ 
tures,  luxations,  ligatures,  or  any  diftorting,  com- 
preffing,  or  contufing  violence,  may  be  the  means 
of  producing  this  diforder. 

IV.  Collapfe,  when  the  fides  of  the  cavi¬ 

ties  not  being  expanded,  through  a  defect  of  the 
contained  matter,  mutually  approach.  It  therefore 
luppofes,  that  either  nature,  a  protracted  diftenfion 
beyond  the  due  tone,  or  fome  other  caufe  has  ren¬ 
dered  the  coats  weak  and  flaccid,  or  that  there  has 
been  a  fudden  depletion,  as  they  cannot  maintain 
a  vacuum  by  their  own  ftrength,  when  deprived  of 
their  natural  fupport,  which,  by  a  new  influx, 
however,  they  might  have  eafily  recovered,  if  com- 
preffion  (III.)  or  concretion  had  not  fupervened  the 
fubfidency. 

V.  Contraction  is  likewife  to  be  referred  thither, 
when  the  coats,  by  the  innate  contradility  of 
their  own  fibres,  flraiten  or  block  up  the  cavities  or 
their  onfices.  That  may  happen  either  flow  and 
gradually,  or  with  vehemence  and  fuddennefs. 
There  is,  moreover,  in  every  folid,  which  forms 
the  coats  of  any  cavity,  a  power  of  coherence  (139. 
et  Jeq.  150.),  which,  as  it  prevents  the  reparation  of 
dements,  fo  it  confiantly  tends  to  render  the  con¬ 
tact  nearer.  There  i$  likewife  in  many  an  elaftic 
power  of  different  degrees.  There  alfo  concurs  the 
yital  power  ( 1 70, 1 75.).  Nor  are  thofe  there  wanting 
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in  which  a  mufcular  power  affifts  ;  if  it  may  be  al¬ 
lowable  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  former.  By  thefe. 
internal  powers,  the  coats  extrinfically  protect  them- 
felves  againft  the  force  of  the  contents,  and  refill 
diftenfion  and  rupture.  So  that  the  oppofite  efforts 
of  the  containing  parts  and  the  contents  reciprocal¬ 
ly  antagonize  ;  by  which  means,  the  diameters  of 
the  duCls  are  limited,  or  will  be  greater  or  lefs,  if 
either  of  the  two  impulfes  have  receded  from  their 
proper  equilibrium.  Hence  we  under  ftand  the  o- 
rigin  and  differences  of  flow  and  fudden  contrac¬ 
tion.  But  if  the  power  of  cohefion  and  renitency 
are  beyond  meafure  increafed,  and  the  bulk,  weight, 
volumen,  and  motion  of  the  contained  matter,  not 
proportionably  fo,  or,  vice  verfa ,  the  latter  dimi- 
nifhed,  and  the  force  of  contraction  not  in  like 
manner,  according  to  the  nature  of  this,  the  coats 
flowly  and  gradually  approximate,  and,  by  the 
ihrinking  of  the  fibres,  ftraiten  the  cavity,  until 
they  come  to  an  equipoife  with  the  contents ;  or 
thefe  being  expelled,  or  become  deficient,  they  at¬ 
tain  the  greatefl  contraction  of  which  they  are  ca¬ 
pable.  Moreover,  the  vital  and  mufcular  powers, 
when  irritated,  a6t  with  greater  vehemence,  and 
fuddenly  conceive  fpafms  (195.)  upon  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  various  flimuli  (17 1.),  not  even  ceafing 
when  they  come  to  an  eqrtilibrity  with  the  contents  ; 
by  which  the  coats,  being  made  rigid,  do  not  admit 
of  the  proper  dilatation,  and  not  only  greatly  ftrait¬ 
en  the  cavity,  but  dole  it  up  altogether.  This 
points  out  how  various  c antes  may  induce  that  vi¬ 
tiation  in  either  way  ;  and  that,  when  the  preced¬ 
ing  contraction  enfuesupon  a  dimmifhed  diftenfion. 
or  one  too  much  increafed,  as,  by  irritation,  the  latter 
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clrcumftance  can  take  place,  both  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  fo  different,  but  that  they  may  be 
produced  together  in  the  fame  manner,  or  the  one 
may  fupervene  the  other. 

VI.  Coalition*  2^4^,  fuppofes  an  obliterated  ca¬ 
vity,  becaufe  of  the  coats,  of  which  it  is  formed, 
being  confolidated.  This  kind  of  affedlion  is  in¬ 
duced  by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  or  callus, 
which  happens  after  a  lohition  of  continuity,  by 
compreffion  (III.),  collapfe  (IV.),  or  by  long  continu¬ 
ed  or  violent  contraction,  as  concretion  at  laft  fuc- 
ceeds,  from  the  fides  being  long  in  contact  inter¬ 
nally.  The  fame  thing  may  likewiie  be  effeded  by 
obftipation  (II.).  Sometimes  the  obftru&ing  mat¬ 
ter  (I.)  confolidating  coalefces  with  the  internal 
furface  of  the  coats.  From  whence  it  is  evident, 
that  every  fpecies  of  anguftation  at  laft  terminates 
In  fymphyfis  ;  at  which  when  it  is  arrived,  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  cure  it  are  in  vain,  unlefs  that  can  be 
effected  by  operation. 

210.  But  as  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
feveral  of  the  fpecies  enumerated  (209.)  concur; 
fo  this  latter  vitiation  is  often  the  concomitant 
(203.),  and  the  inequality  of  the  diameter  of  the 
fame  cavity  may  prove  an  obftrucuon  to  the  tranf- 
fiuent  matter. 

21 1.  From  hence  are  eafily  underftood  tb?  ^nu¬ 
merable  evils  which  may  be  derived  from  this 
fource  upon  the  animal  oeconomy  ;  feeing  it  relates 
to  all  the  cavities,  the  greateft  equally  with  the  leaft. 
And,  upon  the  due  proportion  of  thefe  to  their 
contents,  almoft  all  the  fun&ions  of  any  parts  what- 
foever,  more  orlefs,  depend.  A  frequent  complica¬ 
tion,  with  a  morbid  redundance  (210.),  likewiie 
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increafes  and  aggravates  the  mifchiefs  thence  arif- 
ing. 

Organic  Difeafes  of  the  Solids . 

212.  The  human  body  in  its  folid  parts,  which 
are  known  by  the  affiffance  of  the  ienfes,  is  a  fyf- 
tern  of  organs  very  different,  which,  when  they  are 
according  to  nature,  all  of  them  delight  in  their 
own  limited  number,  magnitude,  conformation, 
proportion,  fituation,  connection,  and  extenfion, 
as  we  learn  from  anatomy.  Phyiiology  likewife  de- 
monftrates,  that,  by  the  ftrength  of  this  fabric, 
every  Angle  part  is  fitted  for  effecting  that  end 
which  health  requires  ;  and  all  of  them  differently, 
as  it  is  requifite  the  function  of  a  different  organ 
fhould. 

213.  Therefore  the  change  of  thefe  conditions 
(212.),  or  their  deviation  from  the  natural  flate,  can 
impede  the  functions  that  are  found,  although  o- 
thers  are  entire  ;  hence  arife  the  organic  difeafes,  of 
important  confideration,  which  now  come  to  be 
treated  of  in  their  due  order. 

214.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  not  all  the 
vitiations  that  occur,  although  they  may  deviate 
from  the  order  of  nature,  do  impede  the  functions  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  deferve  to  be  reckoned  among 
difeafes  (38.)  ;  for  many  of  them,  in  a  ftrkter 
fenfe,  rather  belong  to  the  clafs  of  fymptoms  ;  fee¬ 
ing  they  may  bear  a  refemblance  to  thefe  which 
flow  from  other  difeafes  (86.):  Finally,  many  of 
them  are  compound  affections  of  the  fluids  and  fo- 
lids,  as  even  the  organic  parts  themielves  conftant- 
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ly  partake  of  both.  Neither  Phyfiology  nor  Patho^  . 
logy,  however,  can  feparate  this  connection. 

215.  As  the  chief  property  of  fimilar  parts  (150.) 
is  cohefion,.  fo  likewfife  is  it  of  diffimilar.  Upon 
this  depend  firmriefs,  continuity,  and  the  fitnefs 
for  other  mechanical  properties.  When  this,  there¬ 
fore,  is  vitiated,  it  induces  difeafes,  and  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  they  may  either  belong  to  the  fubftance 
of  the  part  confidered  feparately,  or  to  its  connection 
with  others  in  vicinity. 

216.  The  firft  genus  relates  to  the  reparation  of 
parts,  under  which  the  following  fpecies  are  com¬ 
prehended. 

217.  Fradure,  which  is  a  folution  of  continuity 
in  a  hard,  bony,  cartilaginous  part,  occafioned  by 
mechanical  caufes.  This,  in  a  more  extenfive  fenfe, 
comprehends  fiffure,  "eSjh,  divifion,  laceration,  &c. 

It  is  produced  from  the  injury  arifmg  from  any 
cutting,  pricking,  concutiating,  or  contufing  force 
of  a  fubftance  of  greater  cohefion  than  the  bones ; 
and  is  produced  from  fo  much  the  flighter  caufes* 
as  the  bones  are  become  brittler  by  old  age,  hard 
froft,  lues  venerea,  gout,  rickets,  caries,  or  any 
other  difeafe  (161.  IV.  162,  165.  III.),  fo  as  to  be 
fometimes  fractured,  even  without  any  external 
violence,  but  by  the  action  of  the  mufcles  alone  up¬ 
on  the  bones  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  va¬ 
rious  evils  which  are  the  confequence  of  thefe  are 
eafily  known,  as  well  from  the  different  ufes  for 
which  the  bones  ought  to  ferve  in  the  animal  ceco- 
nomy,  which  they  cannot,  unlefs  when  intire ;  as 
from  the  diiorder,  irritation,  diftenfion,  pieilure, 
and  laceration,  which  they  muft  neceflarily  inflict 
upon  the  neighbouring  parts. 
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218.  Wound,  which  fignifies  a  recent  feparatioii 
in  a  folid  part,  not  hard,  made  by  mechanical  force, 
fo  that  the  blood  iffues  from  the  veflels.  They  are 
occafioned  by  the  fame  caufes  as  fradures  ;  and, 
from  the  diverfity  of  the  parts  which  they  injure, 
and  the  manner  how,  have  many  diftindions,  and 
various  names  ;  fuch  as  incifions,  cuts,  ruptures, 
fiffures,  contufions,  &c.  fo  that  whatever  found 
functions  depend  upon  the  integrity  of  the  parts, 
and  the  fluids  properly  contained  within  them,  and 
the  motion  of  thefe  in  their  proper  veflels,  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  be  rendered  morbid  by  a  wound.  Hence 
arife  diforders  infinite  in  number  and  variety. 
There  likewile  accede  the  falutary  operations  of  na¬ 
ture  which  difpofe  wounds  to  heal. 

219.  To  this  place  belong  dry  folutions  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  the  opened  fides  of  which,  the  epidermis, 
callus,  or  cicatrix,  cover  fo,  that  the  fluids  do  not 
ifiiie  from  the  extremities  of  the  veflels,  nor  can  the 
feparated  parts  coalefce,  although  brought  into  con- 
tad:.  To  this  head  belong  fiffures  of  the  palpcbrse, 
lips,  tongue,  auriculae,  &c.  Neither  are  the  hard 
parts  themfelves  free  from  this  defed,  which  are 
fometimes  congenite,  and  fometimes  contraded 
from  the -cure  of  a  wound,  ulcer,  fradure,  ca¬ 
ries,  &c. 

220.  The  laft  genus  (215.)  comprehends  vitia¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  connedion,  which  pervert  the 
motion  or  firmnefs  of  the  parts  ;  and,  for  the  molt 
part,  are  not  borne  with  impunity.  They  may  be 
in  fault  by  excefs  or  deficiency. 

221.  Excefs  in  connedion  is  laid  to  be  prefent, 
when  the  parts,  which  ought  to  be  leparate,  are 
grown  together,  or  there  is  a  ftrider  cohefion  than 
Should  be,  when  a  loofer  is  requifite*  Thither  may 
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be  referred  fymphyfis  of  the  duds,  or  their  orifices, 
i.  e.  imperforations  of  the  fundament,  geni¬ 
tal  parts,  urethra,  meatus  auditorius,  noftrils,  &c. 
■when  the  fingers,  lips,  mufcles,  tendons,  and  vef- 
fels  adhere  to  one  another,  or  to  the  neighbouring 
parts,'  their  fundions  are  impeded :  Which  affec¬ 
tions  may  be  prefent  from  birth,  or  occafioned  by 

Other  difeafes  (209.  VI.). 

222.  There  is  another  remarkable  vitiation  chief¬ 
ly  affeding  the  joints,  which  was  called  by  the  an¬ 
cients  ’Ay*.»**,  anchylofis,  when  the  joints  were  fo 
fliff  as  to  be  without  motion.  It  therefore  fuppofes 
a  morbid  affedion  of  the  parts  which  help  to  form 
and  preferve  the  articulation,  which  may  fupervene 
upon  the  joints  from  various  occafional  caufes,  fuch 
as  fradure,  luxation,  wounds,  contufion,  abfcefs, 
ulcers,  &c.  ;  if  the  ligaments,  from  fome  caufe, 
are  violated,  contraded,  become  rigid,  or  coalefce 
with  the  internal  parts  ;  fometimes  a  deficiency  of 
the  lubricating  fat  occafions  drynefs,  fometimes  its 
redundance  or  infpiffation,  or  an  extraneous  fluid 
poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  joints,  induces  tu¬ 
mour.  It  likewife  happens,  that  the  extremities  of 
the  bones  conneded  are  enlarged  from  rickets,  the 
callus  of  a  fradure  near  the  articulation  of  the 
bones,  exoftofis,  or  fungus,  may  grow  internally,  or 
that  a  fiflulous  ulcer,  or  caries,  perverts  the  firm- 
nefs,  cohefion,  fize,  or  figure  of  the  parts,  &c.  It 
is  feldom  that  any  one  of  thefe  affedions  remains 
for  a  time,  but  the  other  fucceeds  ;  hence  the  evil 
becornes  incurable.  > 

223.  To  this  genus  likewife  belong  anchyloglofis, 
and  anchyloblepharos  ;  the  former  denotes  an  af- 
tridion  of  the  tongue,  by  which  the  motions  ne- 
ceflary  for  fucking,  deglutition,  and  fpeech,  arc 
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impeded,  on  account  of  the  frenum,  from  the  time 
of  birth,  being  harder  or  more  contracted  than  it 
fhould  be,  too  far  extended  upon  the  point  of  the 
tongue,  or  a  cicatrix,  wound,  or  ulcer  remaining 
under  it ;  the  latter  fignifies  a  fimilar  affeCtion  of 
the  palpebrae,  by  which  they  may  adhere  to  each 
other,  to  the  adnata  or  cornea,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  they  cannot  be  opened,  fo  conftantly  obftruCi 
the  fight.  It  may  arife  from  the  interpolation  of 
fome  agglutinating  matter,  or  from  a  cicatrix  not 
properly  induced. 

224.  Connexion  is  deficient  (220.),  if  the  parts 
which  ought  to  cohere  are  feparate,  or  are  more 
loofely  joined  to  each  other,  which  would  require  them 
to  be  clofer.  To  this  head  belong  the  reparation  of 
cartilages  and  epiphyfis  from  bones.  The  difeafes 
which  hold  a  middle  (late  betwixt  fracture  and 
luxation,  are  loofenefs  of  the  teeth,  weaknefs  of 
the  joints,  on  account  of  the  greater  flaccidity  of 
the  ligaments,  and  a  laxer  adherence  of  the  tongue ; 
hence  too  much  mobility,  &c. 

225.  The  bones  have  a  certain  pofition  and  di¬ 
rection,  wfith  refpeCt  to  each  other,  agreeable  to  na¬ 
ture,  which  alone  being  perverted,  the  functions 
cannot  be  perfeCt ;  although  other  parts  are  intire. 
From  whence  there  arifes  a  new  clafs  of  difeafes, 
which,  notwithftanding  they  may  be  oftener  com¬ 
plicated  with  the  defeCts  of  cohefion  (215.), 
deferve,  however,  to  be  confidered  feparately,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diverfity  of  the  l'pecies  into  which 
they  divide.  Thither  are  referred  luxation,  hernia, 
prolap fe,  aberration. 

226.  It  is  called  luxation,  when  the  bones,  where 
they  articulated,  depart  from  their  natural  fituatien. 
They  are  joined  by  articulation,  either  of  maniidi 
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or  obfcure  motion,  or  by  juncture,  and  are  connec¬ 
ted  To  as  not  to  have  a  different  motion,  but  as  if 
they  were  intire-and  of  one  piece.  The  latter  was 
by  the  ancients  called  c rvptyvo-t 5  9  the  former, 
According  to  this  diverfity,  therefore,  luxation  is 
likewife  diftinguifhed  into  two  fpecies. 

227.  E&ftevfix,  de-articulation,  or  luxation,  pro¬ 

perly  fo  called,  is  a  departure  of  the  joint  from  its 
proper  place  into  another,  by  which  motion  is 
perverted.  A  flighter  degree  of  this  vitiation  is 
fubluxation,  when  a  part  of  the  bone  on¬ 

ly  hides  out  without  the  brims  of  its  focket ;  to  this 
is  referred  dihortion,  if  it  diforder  the  fituation  of 
the  bones.  Thefe  evils  may  be  induced  by  various 
external  means,  bending  and  diftorting  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  nature  of  the  joint  can  admit. 
Sometimes  a  congeftion  of  mucus,  pus,  or  home 
other  humour,  or  an  exuberance  of  parts,  gradual¬ 
ly  preffes  the  bone  out  of  its  place.  Whatever 
tends  to  weaken  the  parts  which  preferve  articula¬ 
tion,  favours  the  effects  of  violence.  Hence  feeble- 
nefs,  or  a  folution  of  continuity  of  the  ligaments* 
mufcles,  and  tendons,  various  vitiations  of  the 
proceffes  in  vicinity,  and  of  the  bones  them-  ■ 
felves  which  are  in  oppofition,  of  the  interpo- 
fed  cartilages,  and  of  the  foft  parts  lying  in- 
ternally ;  fuch  as  tumours,  bad  conformation,  re-  - 
fixations,  ulcers,  caries,  fracture,  contufions,  & c.  , 
all  difpofe  to  this  effect;  the  articulation  is  even  f 
lometimes  looked  by  the  action  of  the  mufcles  alone 
which  move  the  joint.  From  whence  come  the  dif-  ■ 
ferent  complications  of  luxation,  with  other  difeafes, 

228.  Seeing  there  is  in  the  <wr*|,s,  or  articulation  f 
of  the  bones,  fo  great  a  variety,  that  there  is  not  1 
one  joint  fo  like  to  another  as  not  to  have  fome-  t 
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thing  different,  neither  has  nature  endowed  all  of 
them  with  equal  ftrength  ;  and  the  luxation  of  them 
is  ealier  or  more  difficult  in  different  parts  ; — it  be¬ 
hoves  every  one  who  would  make  a  proper  judg¬ 
ment  concerning  the  fame,  not  only  to  know  the 
figure  and  pofition  of  all  the  bones  particularly,  but 
alfo  what  things  are  common  to  all  articulations, 
and  proper  to  each ;  as  ligaments,  cartilages, 
glands,  muffles,  tendons,  aphopyfis,  epiphyhs,  as 
well  cartilaginous  as  bony,  and  the  various  changes 
of  thefe  at  different  periods  of  life  ;  likewife  the 
veffels,  nerves,  and  viffera  which  lie  adjacent. 
Nor  can  the  innumerable  evils  which  happen  from 
thefe  luxations  be  other  wife  understood. 

229.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  perverted  fitua- 
tion  of  bones,  which  happens  when  thofe  which 
are  connected  without  articulation  continue  fepa- 
rate  (226.).  This  fpecies  does  not  require  a  parti¬ 
cular  name,  and  may  partly  be  referred  to  the  head 
of- vitiated  connection  (224.),  in  thofe  bones  at 
lead  which  fome  interpofed  fubftance  connects. 
But  it  will  be  underftood  from  what  has  been  alrea¬ 
dy  faid  (227.  228.). 

230.  Hernia  (225.)  is  faid  to  be  prefent,  when 
there  is  a  lefion  of  a  found  function ;  becaufe  a  foft 
part  lying  internally,  departing  from  its  natural  feat, 
is  morbidly  received  into  the  cavity  of  another  foft 
part.  This  generical  term,  although  it  compre¬ 
hends  a  number  of  fpecies  under  it,  is,  however, 
improperly  applied  to  various  tumours  which  they 
call  fpurious  hernia  ;  and  the  more,  becaufe  they 
happen  in  thofe  places  in  which  the  true  hernia  are 
moft  frequent  ;  which,  notwithstanding,  in  their 
nature  and  origin,  are  exceedingly  different,  there¬ 
fore  can  with  no  propriety  be  reieried  thither. 

231.  The 
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231.  The  hernias  which  are  moll  frequent  and  re¬ 
markable,  are  of  the  parts  which  are  contained  in 
die  abdomen.  The  great  foftnefs,  for  the  moft 
part,  of  the  inverting  coats  give  occafion  to  thefe. 
The  nature  of  the  peritonaeum  which  lines  it  inter¬ 
nally,  of  great  tenacity  indeed,  but  admitting  of 
vaft  diftenlion  ;  the  great  bulk,  laxity,  and  mobi¬ 
lity  of  the  vifcera,  conftantly  varying  in  dimenfions 
according  to  the  different  quantities  of  the  contents, 
not  having  any  fixed  feat  in  their  whole  extent ; 
hence  agitation,  by  the  force  of  refpiration,  and 
other  motions  of  the  body,  conftant  preffure,  more 
or  lefs  in  degree,  but  not  alike  equal  in  every  part, 
confequently,  almoft  a  continual  endeavour  to 
break  through  the  containing  coats,  and  if  there 
is  any  opening,  to  dilate  it.  The  membrane  of  the 
peritoneum  can  refill  this  in  proportion  as  it  is 
fupported  externally  by  bones,  mufcles,  apaneuro- 
fis,  and  other  teguments  covering  and  fuftaining  it. 
So  that  when  there  is  an  equilibrium  betwixt  the 
powers  oppofed  to  each  other,  the  bowels  neither 
can  break  through,  nor  the  peritonaeum  too  much 
give  way.  But  if,  in  any  part,  it  is  deprived  of 
its  external  fupport,  or  if  the  force  of  the  contents 
is  dire&ed  unequally,  they  violently  pulh  through 
at  the  part  which  is  leaft  fitted  to  refill ;  at  the  fame 
place  likewife,  the  peritonaeum,  yielding,  is  dilated 
into  a  depending  cavity,  or  what  is  very  rare,  is 
ruptured  ;  and  in  either  cafe  the  internal  parts,  which 
are  nearcll,  and  are  moveable,  are  fuffered  to  de- 
fcend,  and  go  out  without  the  circumfeience  of  the 
abdomen,  below  the  common  teguments,  the  tu¬ 
mour  Hill  incrcafing,  if  the  fame  caufes  have  con¬ 
tinued.  This  is  a  general  idea  of  the  hernias,  which 
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have  their  feat  in  the  abdomen,  whence  it  is  eafy 
to  underftand  their  differences. 

232.  If  the  umbilicus  cut  after  birth,  and  clofed 
up  by  a  cicatrix,  adheres  lefs  firmly  to  the  tendi¬ 
nous  circle,  through  which  formerly  the  umbilical 
veffels  palled,  that  part  of  the  peritonaeum  which 
lies  under,  and  placed  in  the  center  of  motion  of 
the  abdomen,  not  being  properly  fupported,  and 
pufhed  as  well  by  the  adjacent  omentum  as  the 
intefline,  protrudes  forwards,  and,  raffing  the  fldn 
and  umbilicus  itfelf,  forms  a  fact  into  which  the 
parts  within  are  morbidly  received.  By  this  means 
a  tumour  is  produced,  which  is  commonly  deno¬ 
minated  exomphalos,  1%^»^  »*^05,  of  omphalocele, 
an  umbilical  hernia  ;  a  difeafe  not  unfrequent 
among  infants,  and  women  from  pregnancy,  or  a 
difficult  birth. 

233.  In  each  groin,  a  chord  of  veffels  covered  by 
the  cellular  texture  emerging  from  under  the  peri¬ 
tonaeum,  defcends  through  the  ring,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  the  tendinous  arch  of  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  oblique  mufcles  of  the  abdomen  upon  the  os 
pubis,  and  is  carried  into  the  teftes  in  men,  and  in 
women  to  the  labia  pudenda,  improperly  called  the 
ligamentum  rotundum  uteri ;  at  which  place,  the 
membrane  of  the  peritonaeum  more  thinly  covered 
than  elfewhere,  and  leaf!  fupported  externally,  is 
mod  frequently  fubjedl  to  hernia.  But  if  that 
arched  foramen  is  from  fome  caufe  dilated,  and  the 
peritonaeum,  preffed  and  diftended  by  the  contents, 
defcends  through  it,  together  with  the  neigbouring 
parts,  the  omentum,  intefline,  &c.  producing  a 
tumour  at  the  groin,  it  is  called  hernia  inguinalis , 
or  b *£«*«** a;,.  If  fooner  or  later  it  extends  to  the 
inferior  parts  in  men,  the  ferotum  being  diftend- 
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ed,  it  is  called  hernia  j 'crotalis ,  ;  but  in  wo¬ 

men,  when  falling  down  to  the  labia  pudendi ,  it 
does  not  obtain  a  particular  name.  The  latter  cafe, 
however,  in  either  fex,  is,  by  fome,  called  com¬ 
pleat,  the  former  incompleat,  inguinal  hernia.  This 
difeafe  happens  to  infants,  efpecially  of  the  male 
fex.  Sometimes  they  are  born  with  it ;  at  oth£r 
times  it  arifes  from  no  evident  caufe,  as  we  know 
from  obfervation.  But  the  way  in  which  it  hap¬ 
pens  is  underftood  from  the  conformation  and 
evolution  of  parts  which  obtains  at  that  age. 

234.  Moreover,  towards  the  external  fide  of  the 

groin,  very  near  under  which  is  the  articulation  of 
the  femons  with  the  coxendix  or  ifchium,  the  like 
difeafe  fomedmes  happens,  to  which  the  moderns 
have  given  the  name  of  hernia  cruralis ,  femoralis , 
inguinalis  externa ,  In  that  place,  the  cru¬ 

ral  veffels,  covered  with  cellular  texture,  go  out 
from  the  abdomen,  by  the  finus  of  the  os  ilium  % 
under  the  apaneurofis  of  the  external  and  internal 
oblique  mufcles,  condenfed  into  the  appearance  of  a 
ligament,  which  is  called  the  ligament  of  Fallopius 
or  Poupartius,  and  defcend  to  the  lower  extremities. 
That  ligament,  therefore,  if,  from  any  caufe,  it  is 
ftretched  or  relaxed,  the  peritoneum,  more  weak  in 
this  part,  yields,  is  diftended,  and  dilated  into  a  ca¬ 
vity,  which  receives  into  it  the  omentum  and  in- 
teftine  ;  and  defcending  with  thefe  along  the 
courfe  of  the  fore-mentioned  veffels,  it  raifes  the 
common  teguments  into  a  tumor.  The  female  fex 
are  more  fubject  to  this  difeafe  than  the  men. 

235.  In  thefe  places  (232.  234.),  the  belly  is  fo 
formed  by  nature,  as  to  have  but  little  power  to  re¬ 
fill.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  hernias  very 
frequently  happen  there,  if  any  violent  effort  of 
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the  body,  holding  in  of  the  breath,  a  fall  from  a 
high  place,  violent  dancing,  a  ftroke  upon  the  ab¬ 
domen,  powerful  fuccuffion,  &c.  the  belly  being, 
at  the  fame  time,  much  diftended  with  meat,  drink, 
the  foetus,  air,  or  water,  of  compreded  externally 
with  fwaddlings,  ftomachers,  and  ftrait  cloaths, 
have  given  occahon.  Perfons,  however,  aie  more 
liable  to  thefe  difeafes  in  proportion  as  they  are 
feeble,  lax,  moift,  corpulent,  from  age  or  tempera¬ 
ment,  or  debilitated  with  difeafe  ;  to  this  the  immo¬ 
derate  ufe  of  milk,  oil,  butter,  fat  meats,  and  the 
warm  bath  give  a  predifpolition. 

236.  There  is  another  kind  of  hernia,  more  rare, 
but  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  called  ven¬ 
tral  hernia ,  which  may  happen  in  any  part  of  the 
abdomen  whatfoever,  as  often  as  the  membrane 
of  the  peritonaeum,  deprived  of  its  fupport,  and 
weakened  on  account  of  the  mufcles,  eipecially  that 
named  tranfverfe,  with  which  it  is  immediately  co¬ 
vered,  being  cut,  ruptured,  or  eroded,  bieaks 
through  and  is  diftended ;  or  itfeif  fullering  rup¬ 
ture  cannot  reftrain  the  contents  from  palling  out. 
It  is,  therefore,  wont  to  happen  through  the  whole 
of  the  belly,  if  any  part  of  it  has  been  debilitated 
by  a  wound,  contufion,  abfcefs,  finus,  recent  ci¬ 
catrix,  diftenfion,  or  is  preiTed  upon  with  too  great 

a  force  ^233*^ 

237.  To  this  place  may  be  referred  the  hernias, 
which  have  been  remarked  from  obfervation,  fuch 
as  lumbar,  dorfal,  and  thofe  which  appear  at  the 
great  foramen  of  the  coxendix,  and  at  the  perito¬ 
neum;  like  wife  thofe  which  are  fo  pioduced  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  internally,  as  not  to  form  any  external 
tumour,  and  others  perhaps  which  may  hereafter 

be  found  in  pradice.  We  are  taught,  from  obfer- 
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vation,  that,  the  diaphragm  being  relaxed,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  abdomen  in  vicinity  can  be  forced  up¬ 
wards  into  the  thorax. 

238.  But  as  the  abdominal  hernia  differ  in  their 
feat,  fo  do  they  differ  no  lefs  with  regard  to  the 
parts  falling  out.  Hence  they  have  obtained  va¬ 
rious  denominations.  They  very  frequently  include 
the  omentum,  or  inteftme,  or  both,  and  are  called 
epiplocele,  enterocele,  entero-epiplocele.  Some¬ 
times  the  ftomach  is  contained  in  the  fack,  which 
may  be  called  graftrocele.  At  other  times,  a  part 
of  the  veftca  urinaria  protrudes  at  the  groin  in 
men,  even  as  far  as  the  fcrotum.  In  women  like- 
wife,  when  preffed  in  pregnancy,  it  defcends,  and, 
fweiled  with  the  urine,  appears  prominent  between 
the  womb  and  the  anus.  This  fpecies  of  hernia, 
cyflocele,  is,  for  the  moil  part,  complicated  with  a 
prolapfus  uteri ,  nor  is  the  uterus  itielf  faid  to  be 
free  from  this  difeafe,  which  is  called  hyilrocele. 
1  like  manner  it  happens  in  other  parts. 

239.  It  is  of  ufe  to  know,  that  the  inteffine 
fpmetimes  falls  into  the  depending  cavity,  not  in 
its  whole  circumference,  but  fome  part  of  the  coat 
only  is  received  into  the  herniary  fack  ;  this  difeafe 
is  complicated  with  that  of  dilatation  (203. 1.),  and 
a  perverted  fituation.  That  circumftance  itfelf  can 
both  happen  to  the  vejicq  urinaria ,  and  perhaps  to 
the  womb,  xrom  forne  defeCt,  either  congenite,  or 
afterwards  contracted. 

240.  The  impediments  that  may  arife  to  the 
functions  from  thefe  difeafes  (232.  to  240.)  are  in¬ 
numerable,  and,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the 
parts  that  ire  removed,  may  be  exceedingly  diffe¬ 
rent,  but  efpecially  dangerous,  when  the  mouth  of 
tne  fack  is  fo  itraic  as  not  only  to  prevent  the  reduc¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  tlie  part,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  induces 
upon  it  the  difeafe  of  coarCtation  (209.  III.),  by 
which,  both  the  paffage  is  obftruCted,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  humours  through  the  veffels  fuppref- 
fed.  Hence,  befides  other  very  afflicting  evils,  in¬ 
flammation  is  produced,  which,  for  the  molt  part, 

terminates  in  gangrene.  . 

241.  There  are  likewife  inftanees  of  encephalo¬ 
cele,  in  very  young  children,  where  fome  part  of 
the  encephalos  has  protruded  through  the  bregma, 
and  formed  a  tumor  under  the  teguments.  The 
great  foftnefs,  inequality ,  or  incompletenefs  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  hydrocephalus,  violent  and 
unequal  preflure  of  the  uterus,  or  a  moie  difficult 

delivery,  may  be  the  caufe. 

242/  Glofocele,  hernia  of  the  tongue,  fo  called, 
when  the  tongue,  having  a  greater  extent  of  motion 
within  the  fauces,  in  the  aft  of  deglutition,  is  for¬ 
ced  into  the  mouth  of  the  pharynx,  and,  remaining 
in  an  unnatural  fituation,  fome  times  hinders  tne 
paffage  of  the  air,  not  without  immediate  hazard 
of  life.  The  too  great  mobility  (224.)  of  the 
tongue,  in  new  born  children,  on  account  of  a 
fhorter  frenum,  or  immoderately  cut  without  ne~ 
ceffity,  occafions  this  diforder,  when  they  attempt 
to  fuck.  There  are  likewife  related  difeafes  of  the 
eye,  under  the  named  ophthalmocele,  to  be  reiei  — 
red  thither.  When  the  uvea  comes  forward  upon 
the  relaxed  cornea,  that  fpecies  of  ftaphyloma  be¬ 
longs  to  hernia  ;  likewife,  when  the  feat  of  tne 
chryftalline  lens,  forced  through  the  pupil,  is  obfer- 

ved  to  be  behind  the  cornea. 

243.  Moreover,  the  muffles,  and  particularly 
their  tendons,  if  changing  their  fituation,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  rupture  of  the  ligaments,  by  which 
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they  are  held,  enfuing,  for  the  moft  part,  upon  a 
violent  fpafm,  morbidly  undergo  a  change  of  place, 
likewife  belong  to  this  head. 

244.  There  is  another  kind  of  hernia,  when  a 
part  is  received  within  itfelf,  and  remains  fixed 
within  its  own  cavity  ;  for  which  reafon  its  func¬ 
tion  is  difordered  :  Which  kind  of  difeafe  called 
volvulus ,  or  intus  fufceptio ,  does  not  appear  in  any 
other  place  but  the  inteftines,  when  fome  ftraiter 
portion  of  the  inteftinal  tube,  forced  into  a  wider, 
is  included  within  it. 

245.  A  lax  mobility  of  the  inteftines,  great  fal¬ 
libility,  dilatation  from  the  contents,  and  next  a 
contraction  from  fpafm,  frequently  occafion  this 
difeafe,  if  any  violent  commotion,  vomiting,  irri¬ 
tation  from  acrids,  ,or  inflammatory  things,  lum¬ 
brici,  &c:  have  occurred.  Neither  are  the  flender 
parts  alone  liable  to  it,  but  even  the  grofs. 

246.  Sufception  can  happen  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  and  may  vary  in  length,  or  be  in  one 
part  or  more.  Sometimes  it  is  complete  and  intire, 
when  the  tube,  in  its  whole  circuit,  together  with 
that  part  of  the  mefentery  belonging  to  it,  enters 
in.  Sometimes  it  is  incomplete,  and  lefs  in  degree, 
when  a  part  of  the  circumference  only,  efpecially  ; 
that  more  remote  from  the  mefentery,  is  turned  in-  * 
Wards. 

247.  This  obftinate  difeafe,  producing  obftruc-  » 
tion  of  the  inteftinal  tube,  can  diforder  the  whole  > 
function  of  the  prim ot  v'uv  ;  alfo,  when  occafion- 
ing  ilius,  can  induce  fudden  death.  Often,  how- 
ever,  it  is  borne  without  hurt,  if  fpafm,  inflam-  ■ 
ination,  or  impediment  to  the  matter  palling  J 
through  it,  is  a  blent  0- 
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248.  Prolapfe,  (225.),  differs  from  hernia 

in  this  ;  it  fuppofes  a  foft  part  lying  internally  re¬ 
moved  from  its  feat,  fo  as  to  appear  externally 
through  fome  natural  aperture,  or  one  caufed  by 
difeafe.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  not  all  the  kinds 
of  prolapfes,  commonly  fo  called,  can  be  compre¬ 
hended  under  this  head. 

249.  Prolapfus  ani  is  properly  referred  thither, 
when  the  extremity  of  the  inteftinal  tube,  denomi¬ 
nated  rectum,  relaxed  and  inverted,  delcends  below 
the  fundament  like  a  bag,  from  which  enfues  pain, 
inflammation,  gangrene,  befides  other  evils,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  part  falling  down  is  ftrongly  compreiTed 
by  the  fphindter  ani.  Whatever  either  weakens  the 
inteftine  itfelf,  or  its  firm  connection  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts,  produces  this  diieafe,  fuch  as  diar¬ 
rhoea  of  long  continuance,  dyfentery,  tenefmus,  the 
frequent  ufe  of  acrid  purgatives,  hard  and  dry 
feces,  which  cannot  be  extruded  without  great 
{training  ;  haemorrhoides,  afcarides,  wounds  of  the 
levatores  ani,  &c.  The  inteftine  debilitated  by  all 
thefe  xaufes,  cannot  bear  the  finalleft  preflure, 
without  falling  down  whenever  the  fphinfter  is 
relaxed. 

250.  Prolapfus  uteri,  is  when  the  uterus  in  wo¬ 
men  buffers  a  vitiation  like  to  the  former  (249.), 
which,  falling  down  by  the  vagina,  depends  out¬ 
wardly,  and  can  either  be  inverted  or  not  inverted. 

251.  It  is  called  a  prolapfus  uteri  inverted,  wiien 
its  fundus  or  bottom  falls  down  below  the  os  inter¬ 
num  dilated,  and,  defcending  by  the  vagina,  depends 
in  a  globular  form  from  the  privy  parts.  The  de¬ 
grees  of  this  evil  are  different,  until  it  comes  to  the 
hiaheft,  when  the  whole  uterus  falling  out  makes 
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a  tumor,  which  includes  the  bladder  adhering  to  it. 
ThisatfeClion  is  liable  to  fucceed  upon  delivery,  if 
the  fecundines  are  too  violently  extracted,  while  the 
os  internum  is  {till  dilated,  and  the  body  of  the  ute¬ 
rus  not  contracted.  It  fometimes,  however,  happens 
to  virgins  and  women  never  bearing  children,  in  a 
progreffive  way,  by  reafon  of  the  marcid  ftateoftne 
uterus  at  an  advanced  age,  much  fat  or  other  fub- 
Ranees  accumulated  within  the  belly,  forcing  it 
downwards.  The  great  injuries  which  the  functi¬ 
ons  may  fuffer  from  this  difeafe,  are  obvious  to 
every  one.  If  the  part  'prolap fed  is  fqueezed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  os  internum,  inflammation,  gan¬ 
grene,  and  fudden  death  is  induced. 

252.  But  if  the  ligaments  which  keep  the  uterus 
in  its  place,  the  parts  connecting  it  to  the  vagina, 
and  others  in  vicinity,  are  relaxed,  the  whole  of 
the  uterus  defeends  with  the  os  internum  under- 


mofl,  and  forms  a  tumor  externally,  which  difeo- 
vers  the  os  internum. — This  prolapfus  uteri  not  in¬ 
verted  (250.),  is  more  or  lefs  troublelome  to  virgins 
and  married  women  ;  fometimes  it  is  congenite, 
and  has  been  falfely  referred  to  the  conformation  of 
a  doubtful  fex.  It  is  produced  from  every  caufe, 
by  which  either  the  whole  body,  or  tue  genital 
parts  in  particular,  are  rendered  lax.  Whence  it  is 
apt  to  fupervene  upon  the  abufe  of  hot  things,  long 
continued  fluor  albus,  a  laborious  birth,  a  negleCt 
of  the  proper  poRure  after  birth.  The  uterus  like- 
wife  hardened  and  excefiivdy  weighty,  the  refilling 
ftrength  of  the  vagina  being  removed,  makes  way 
for  its  own  defeent. 
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A  prolapfe  of  the  vagina  efpecially  is  moft 
frequent,  which  happens  m  a  twofold  manner. 
Either  it  is  relaxed  in  its  whole  extent  and  circum¬ 
ference. 
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ference,  and  depends  like  a  bag  in  different  degrees 
of  length  from  the  pudenda  :  Or  only  fome  part  of 
its  coat  relaxed  defcends,  which  not  being  timeoully 
reduced,  and  fretted  by  the  air,  preffure,  and  fric¬ 
tion,  fometimes  gathers  into  a  vaft  tumor,  having 
the  appearance  of  a  farcoma,  and  impofes  upon  the 
incautious  for  a  prolapfus  uteri.  This  difeafe  may 
arife  from  the  fame  caufes  as  the  former,  or  front 
the  rude  handling  of  the  privities,  and  is  attended 
with  many  troublefome  confequences. 

But  it  will  be  eafily  perceived,  that  the  different 
fpecies  of  prolapfes  enumerated  (250.  to  253.),  may 
be,  in  different  ways,  complicated  with  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  that  the  one  may  enfue  upon  the  other. 

254.  The  eye  fuffers  proptofis,  by  fome  called 
ecpiefmos,  when  diftended  by  inflammation,  hy~ 
dropthalmia,  or  fome  other  caufe,  or  preffed  by  a 
tumor  generated  within  the  orbit,  it  is  forced  entire¬ 
ly  from  its  fituation  diredtly  forward,  or  to  one  fide, 
fo  as  not  to  be  confined  within  the  palpebras.  In 
like  manner,  the  tongue  is  protruded  from  the 
mouth. 

255.  Befides,  many  of  the  internal  parts,  as  en¬ 

cephalon,  lungs,  omentum,  inteftines,  fpleen,  &c. 
by  means  of  wounds  and  ulcers  penetrating  into 
the  cavities,  can  protrude  externally.  To  this  head 
belongs  prolapfe  of  the  uvea  of  the  eye,  when  its 
coats  are  pu fired  through  an  aperture  of  the  cornea 
ruptured,  eroded,  or  cut,  and  forms  a  tubercle, 
denominated  ftaphyloma,  myocephalon,  flAa£, 

from  its  likenefs  to  thefe. 

256.  Lajlly ,  There  are  aberrations  (225.),  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  which  happen  in  the  fbft  parts  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  they  can  neither  be  brought 
under  the  head  of  hernias  nor  prolapfes ;  they  are 
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not,  however,  lefs  remarkable,  as  they  very  often 
pervert  the  functions  of  health.  A  difordered  fi- 
tuation  of  the  vlfcera,  knots  and  contortions  of  the 
inteftines,  a  retention  of  the  tefticies  within  the  ab¬ 
domen,  obliquity  of  the  mouth  of  the  utertis,  &c. 
belong  to  this  place.  Should  not  incongruous  pla¬ 
cing  of  the  fetus  at  birth,  and  extra-uterine  concep¬ 
tions,  be  referred  likewife  thither  ? 

•  257.  Neverthelefs,  it  irmft  be  confefled,  that  ma¬ 
ny  irregularities  occur,  of  fuch  a  fort  as  may 
feem  extraordinary ;  which,  however,  by  no  means 
diforder  the  oeconomy,  and,  therefore,  do  not  de¬ 
ferve  to  be  ranked  among  difeafes  (38.). 

258.  Moreover,  the  parts  may  morbidly  exceed, 
or  be  deficient  in  point  of  number.  Excefs  is  fel- 
dom  a  difeafe,  when  it  does  not  very  much  difturb 
the  functions,  as  a  fixth  finger,  a  third  teflicle,  &c. 
But  it  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  treat  of  the 
things  which  are  preternatural.  Deficiency,  how¬ 
ever,  is,  for  the  moft  part,  an  impediment ;  hence 
it  is  to  be  ranked  amongft  difeafes,  if  it  happens  of 
a  fingle  organ,  or  to  thofe  of  which  the  body  has 
two  or  more,  but  cannot  perform  its  functions 
without  the  concurrence  of  both.  But  it  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  a  weak  mind,  and  a  malevolent  diipofi- 
tion,  to  infer,  that  becaufe  we  can  bear  the  lofs  of 
feme  parts  without  inconvenience,  that  they  were 
given  us  by  nature  without  any  ufe  affigned. 

259.  Conformation,  as  it  is  primarily  intended 
for  ufe,  and,  in  a  fecondary  way,  for  beauty, 
fo,  when  it  deviates  from  the  order  of  nature, 
fcmetimes  occafions  difeafes  from  the  dii order  in 
the  functions  ;  at  other  times  innocent  deformities, 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  phyfician.  Whoever 
defires  to  make  a  proper  judgment  concerning  thefe 

vitiations, 
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Vitiations,  let  him  confider,  that  the  limits  of  di- 
menfion  are  not  fo  exactly  marked  out,  but  a  great 
variety  may  be  borne  without  any  prejudice  to 
health;  neither  does  the  fame  thing  lee m  beautiful, 
or  deformed,  to  every  individual  perfon  and  nation* 

260.  Magnitude  like  wife  differs  its  own  exceffes 
and  deficiencies  to  be  reckoned  among  difeafes  or 
deformities,  which  ought,  however,  to  be  more 
regarded  when  happening  in  fingle  parts  than  in 
"lie  whole  body.  Health  admits  of  a  great  variety 
in  de  human  flature,  and  is  not  lefs  perfeci  in  the 
lira  lie  ft  dwarf,  well  proportioned,  than  in  the 
greateil  giant.  Nor  can  the  difference  of  bulk,  as 
it  Gccu  s  at  different  periods  of  life,  in  the  whole 
body,  or  in  the  parts  of  it,  although  it  may  ren¬ 
der  the  fundions  imperfect,  be  reckoned  morbid  $ 
feeing  it  s  greeable  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  may¬ 
be  compr  Liended  in  the  latitude  of  health. 

261.  TI15  mofl  fimple  vitiation  of  excels  in  quan¬ 
tity  is  enor  Tiity,  when  a  part  inereafes  to  an  im¬ 
moderate  fhe  from  the  accretion  of  an  excefiive 
quantity  of  found  matter,  the  conformation  and 
fubftance  being  entire.  It  is  owing,  therefore,  to 
an  excefs  of  nutrition,  which  is  caufed  by  a  greater 
afflux  of  holds  to  the  part,  a  more  difficult  paffage, 
inertnefs  of  the  veffels  ;  hence  an  accumulation  of 
the  nutriment,  and  even  a  lefs  detrition  than  ufual. 
But  to  this,  befides  other  caufes,  a  defed  of  nutri¬ 
tion  in  other  parts  can  contribute.  There  is,  per¬ 
haps,  from  birth,  a  certain  difpofition  in  the  body 
favouring  this  over-growth. 

262.  The  nature  of  tumours  is  more  compound  s 
For  it  fuppofes  fomething  alienated,  either  in  the 
folids  or  fluids  of  the  part,  fuch  as  vitiations  of 
the  humours  or  duds,  or  other  organic  difeafes,  &c. 

L  differently 
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differently  complicated ;  the  effedts  of  which  not 
only  increafe  the  fize  of  the  part,  but  likewife  pre- 
ternaturally  change  the  fubftance,  figure,  and  other 
fenfible  qualities  :  Hence  they  cannot  be  underftood 
in  this  place. 

263.  In  like  manner  it  happens  with  regard  to  a 
diminiihed  bulk,  which  either  mutilation  induces, 
by  deftroying  part  of  the  organ,  or  is  produced 
from  different  vitiations  of  the  nutritive  juices,  a 
defedtof  the  fame,  or  fomecaufe  diffolving,  corr  d 
ing,  or  difiipating  the  folid  matter.  It,  there  re  re, 
attends  various  difeafes  hereafter  to  be  treated  of. 

264.  Finally,  the  parts  which  do  not  feem  to  be  : 
really  affedted  with  the  vitiation  of  increaie  i  mag¬ 
nitude,  when  compared  with  others,  can  fo  exceed, 
or  be  deficient,  in  refpedt  of  proportion  i  \i 2.),  as 
from  that  caufe  to  produce  in  the  be  a  greater 
tendency  to  certain  difeafes  ;  which,  if  k  does  not 
deferve  the  name,  at  leaf!  ought  to  be  'eckoned  a- 
mongft  the  feeds  of  difeafes,  which  if  metimes  are 
prefent  from  birth,  fometimes  are  contracted  through 
length  of  time,  principally  from  affections  of  the 
bones.  The  conftant  diverfity  of  proportion  which 
appears  in  age  and  lex,  is  not  only  iubi  r vient  to 
beauty,  but  ufe. 

Difeafes  of  the  Fluids . 

265.  We  learn  from  chemiftry,  that  the  great-  • 
eft  part  of  the  human  body  confifts  of  fluids ;  fo 
that  thefe  are  not  lefs  requisite  for  the  fundlions  of 
health  than  the  firmer  parts,  as  is  eftablilhed  in 

phyfiology. 

266.  Nor  is  it  competent  to  the  integrity  of  the  r 
fundtions,  that  any  kind  of  fluid  is  contained  in  the  1 

body 
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body,  in  any  quantity,  or  in  any  place,  indifferent-» 
ly,  whether  it  move  or  ftagnate,  is  retained  or  ex¬ 
creted  :  But  all  of  thefe  have  their  own  dated  man¬ 
ner  affigned  by  nature,  from  which  if  they  deviate, 
difeafe  is  induced. 

267.  Having,  therefore,  pointed  out  the  vitia¬ 
tions  that  may  occur  in  the  folids,  we  next  come  to 
deliver  in  like  order  (122.)  the  dodtrine  of  thofc 
affections  which  may  happen  in  the  fluids.  It  is, 
indeed,  to  be  acknowledged,  that  it  was  no  great 
abfurdity  in  the  ancients  not  to  give  a  place  to  them 
amongft  the  caufes  of  difeafes ;  feeing  they,  when 
folitary,  are  for  the  moft  part  fuftained  without  any 
injury  to  health  ;  nor  do  they  break  out  into  difeafes 
until  the  folids  are  vitiated  :  The  reafons,  however, 
offered  (123.  124.)  would  feem  to  prevail. 

268.  The  fluids  of  the  human  body  may  be  con- 
fidered  by  the  pathologifts  in  themfelves  feparately, 
or  comparatively  to  the  firm  parts,  by  which  they 
are  contained  :  In  either  way,  a  great  number  of 
vitiations  occur,  the  former  of  which  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  call  abfolute,  the  latter  relative,  and 
to  divide  diftindl  clafles  into  their  own  genera.  The 
order  will  appear  in  treating  the  fubject. 

Difeafes  of  Cohefion  in  the  Humours . 

269.  It  is  common  to  all  fluids  to  differ  from 
folids  ;  but  they  differ  only  in  the  cohefion  of  mat¬ 
ter  (150.),  which  they,  in  fome  meafure,  have,  al¬ 
though  fmall  in  degree.  No  cohefion  takes  away 
the  idea  of  a  fluid  as  well  as  of  a  folid ;  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  increafed,  it  changes  a 
fluid  into  a  folid.  Regard  is  therefore  to  be  paid 

to 
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to  this  quality  as  the  moll  limple,  manifeft,  and 
■uiiiverfal, 

270.  The  ftrength  of  coheAon  does  not  obtain 
equally  the  fame,  when  natural,  in  ail  and  each  of 
the  fluids  of  the  body  :  Every  one  has  its  own  de¬ 
gree,  by  which  it  is  fitted  for  the  ufes  required. 
The  fcale  *  of  fluidity,  therefore,  as  well  as  Arm- 
nefs  (x 54.  155.))  comprehends  many  degrees  ex¬ 
ceedingly  different,  whether  we  compare  different 
fluids  of  the  fame  body  with  each  other,  or  confl- 
der  the  fame  in  different  ages,  fex,  temperament, 
manner  of  life,  &c.  The  human  body,  when 
found,  fabricates  its  own  fluids,  and  Axes  the  due 
proportion.  There  are  limits  of  that  fort  both  of 

the  found  and  morbid  (155*  1 5^0- 

271.  A  vitiated  coheAon  betwixt  the  particles  of 
the  fluids  may  happen  in  two  ways,  by  an  excefs 
or  defefi  of  coheAon.  The  latter  is  called  tenuity 
and  refolution,  the  former  vifeidity  and  lentor» 
Either  of  thefe  may  prevail  univerfally  in  the  whole 
fluids,  or  in  one  in  particular,  injurious  to  the 
whole  body,  or  a  part  of  it  only. 

272.  Whoever  conAders  that  nature  hath  not 
afligned,  without  home  ufe,  very  different  degrees 
of  coheAon  to  the  fluids  of  the  body  when  found 
(266.),  and  thefe  being  increafed  or  diminifhed, 
that  Auidity  is  proportionally  fb  ;  according!  to  the 
meafure  of  which  the  motion  of  the  humours  is 
rendered  more  or  lefs  expedite;  alfo  their  paffage 
through  the  ducts,  divifion,  mixture,  abfterAon, 
accretion,  &c. ;  and  afterwards  compares  with 
thefe  the  various  purpofes  they  ought  to  ferve, 
for  the  integrity  of  the  human  oeconomy,— will  not 
be  ignorant  of  the  noxious  effe&s  of  either  evil 
(271.);  So  that  any  one  may  defervedly  wonder 
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liow  any  controverfy  fhould  have  happened  among 
phyficians  concerning  the  matter. 

273.  An  idea  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
fluidity  of  our  humours  depend,  will  point  out  the 
nature  of  its  vitiations. 

274.  All  the  fluids  of  the  human  body,  which 
can  be  examined  by  the  ienfes,  compoied  of  cdfle- 
rent  matters,  are  only  in  part  fluid,  another  part 
being  folid ;  the  fluidity  of  the  crafiamentum  is 
owing  to  an  interfluent  vehicle,  and  the  varied  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  one  to  the  other  conftilutes  tne  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  fluidity,  and  varies  the  cohefion. 

275.  The  fluid  part  is  mere  water  ( 132.^1 33;), 
which  being  taken  away,  the  reft  becomes  ini  p  if- 
fated.  Whence  the  greater  the  tenuity,  or  the  grofler 
any  fluid  is,  there  is  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  of 


water. 

276.  The  craflamentum,  made  up  of  a  threefold 
matter,  a  faline,  inflammable,  and  earthy  (1 34.  to 
1^7.)  combined,  and  diffufed  in  water,  thereby 
hindered  from  concreting,  in  proportion  to  its  fpii- 
fitude,  invifcates  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  water, 

277.  The  mutual  proportion  of  the  different 
parts  (276.),  which  conftitute  the  craflamentum, 
likewife  make  a  difference ;  the  phlogfftic  and  ear¬ 
thy  part  abounding,  renders  it  more  grofs. 

278.  There  is  likewife  in  the  humours  a  mucous 
part,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  filaments, 
like  to  the  gum  of  vegetables,  a  portion  of  the  craf- 
farnentum  lefs  uncluous,  bland  by  its  peculiar  tex¬ 
ture,  vifcous,  at  the  lame  time  bibulous  and  ab¬ 
sorbent  of  the  water  ;  which,  by  its  tenacity,  gives 
a  lubricous  fluor,  and  is  the  more  vifckl  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  abounds, 
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279.  An  uniform  mixture  of  thefe  materials 
(274.  to  278.),  joined  with  the  due  proportion, 
■which  motion  and  heat  preferves,  gives  the  proper 
degree  of  confidence  to  every  fluid. 

280.  Does  the  fpherical  figure  of  the  globules, 
which  are  obferved  by  the  microfcope,  and  admit¬ 
ting  of  the  flighted  contact,  difpofe  to  a  lefs  firm 
cohefion  ? — There  are  many  things  which  forbid  us 
to  draw  fucii  a  conclufion.  We  may  obferve  glo¬ 
bules  ot  the  blood  to  put  on  another  form  when 
prefled,  and  not  to  cohere  ;  neither  do  they  cer¬ 
tainly  maintain  their  fluidity,  unlefs  when  feparat- 
ed  by  an  interfluent  medium. 

Oil  is,  therefore,  not  more  fluid,  hecaufe  it  col¬ 
lects  into  globules  when  mixed  with  any  watery 
liquid. 

But  what  kind  of  form  die  particles  of  a  homo¬ 
geneous  fluid  realiy  have,  or  is  requifite  they  fliould 
have,  naturalids  may  determine ;  concerning  the 
fluids  of  the  human  body,  which  it  would  feein  ne- 
cefiary  for  a  phyfician  to  know,  is  my  bufinefs  in 
this  place  to  treat. 

281.  It  is  evident,  from,  hence,  that  there  are 
many  things  which  ought  to  concur  for  producing 
fluidity  in  the  humours  of  the  body,  and  that  the 
vitiations  in  this  refpect  mud  confequently  divide 
into  different  fpecies,  whidi  ought  to  be  accurately 
diftinguiflied  by  the  phyfician. 

#  282>  Spiffitude  (271.)  fometimes  indicates  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  water,  by  wliicli  means  the  particles  of 
the  crafiamentum  being  brought  into  clofe  con- 
tad,  firmly  cohere.  The  too  fparing  ufe  of  drink, 
and  undue  increafe  of  the  lymphatic  excretions,  a 
difiipation  of  the  moifture  by  motion  or  heat,  &c. 
an  abforption  or  redaguation  of  the  fame  when  fe- 
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parated  from  the  craffamentum,  all  tend  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  evil. 

283.  There  is  likewife  a  fluggifli  gluten  generated 
in  the  fluids,  when  the  mucous  part  (278.)  of  the 
craffamentum  is  immoderately  increaied  ;  this  rea¬ 
dily  uniting  with  the  water,  can  invifcate  a  very 
great  quantity ;  whence  arifes  a  fpecies  of  vifcidity 
(282.)  very  different  from  the  former,  caufed  by 
glutinous  aliments,  and  weaker  codiion,  a  lan¬ 
guid  circulation  of  the  humours,  fufpenfion  of  ani¬ 
mal  motion,  cold,  or  a  retention  of  mucous  ex¬ 
crements. 

284.  The  craffamentum  may  abound  with  too 
great  a  proportion  of  earth  (276.),  in  which  refidcs 
the  greateft  power  of  cohefion  (142.) ;  hence  there  is 
produced  the  worft  kind  of  vifcidity,  if  a  deficien¬ 
cy  of  water  (281.),  as  is  ufual,  concurs.  But  this 
vitiation  may  differ  according  to  the  varied  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  earth  with  the  faline  or  oily  fub fian¬ 
ces.  An  inherent  acor  produces  a  flyptic  concre¬ 
tion,  by  which  even  the  aqueous  juice  itfelf  turns 
folid.  The  earth,  faturateci  with  pinguidity,  runs 
into  a  pitchy  amurcofity,  which,  like  rofin,  rejects 
the  water,  and  cleaves  to  the  fides  of  the  veffels  fo 
tenaciouily  as  fcarcely  to  be  feparated.  Such  fub- 
ftances  as  are  earthy,  hard,  aftringent,  the  un fer¬ 
mented  farinacea,  fuch  as  are  vifcid,  pinguid,  ge¬ 
latinous,  frigid,  or  foporific,  which  come  under 
the  denomination  of  meat,  drink,  medicines,  and 
poifon,  when  received  by  ingeftion,  contribute  to 
produce  it;  to  which,  if  the  caufes  (282.)  are  join¬ 
ed  which  dlflipate  the  parts  of  greater  tenuity, 
by  which  means  thofe  that  remain  are  rendered 
more  grofs,  fo  much  fooner, -  and  more  certainly, 
will  that  vitiation  take  place  in  the  fluids. 


285.  The 
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285.  The  general  effects  of  vifcidity  are  *  more 
obvious  and  eafy  to  be  diftinguiffied.  The  princi¬ 
pal  of  thefe  is  a  flower  circulation  of  the  humours 
through  the  veffels,  from  which  arife  ft  agnation, 
obftrudtion,  infarction,  impediments  of  the  fee  ra¬ 
tions,  and  various  kinds  of  tumours. 

286.  Another  vitiation  of  coherence,  tenuity  of 
the  humours  (267.),  which  fuppofes  an  excels  of 
fluidity,  is  not  Ids  various,  and  rnuft  be  explained 
in  order,  according  to  its  differences. 

287.  The  firft,  therefore,  and  moft  Ample  fpecies 
may  be  called  the  aqueous,  as  it  is  caufed  by  a  re¬ 
dundance  of  water  in  the  humours,  by  which  the 
other  conftituent  parts  are  too  much  feparated,  and 
being  diffufed  into  too  fmall  particles,  too  loofely 
cohering,  are  attenuated.  It  arifes  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  and  external  abufes  of  watery  things,  efpecialiy 
too  hot ;  an  inactive  life  in  a  moift  air  ;  debility 
(157.)  and  torpor  (196.)  of  the  folios  5  too  copious 
evacuations  ;  hence  a  languid  circulation  ;  dimi¬ 
nution  of  animal  heat  ;  retention  of  a  watery  excre¬ 
ment.  It  alio,  in  its  turn,  produces  its  own  caufes 
by  weakening  (162.)  and  rendering  torpid  (198.) 
the  folids  that  are  loaded  with  it  ;  hence  arife  cold 
and  phlegmatic  tumours,  and  a  lentor  of  all  the 
functions. 

288.  The  other  fpecies  of  tenuity  is  compound, 
and  has  an  acrimony  joined  with  the  water,  by  the 
attenuating  power  of  which,  the  earthy  and  unc¬ 
tuous  part  of  the  craffamentum,  difunited,  and  by 
the  watery  vehicle  more  equally  diffolved  and  di¬ 
luted,  mixes  more  intimately  with  the  latter,  and 
is  confequently  hindered  from  a  mutual  coherence,  fc 
Beiides,  there  is  an  acrid  part,  of  a  faline  nature,  : 
which  readily  uniting  with  the  water,  abforbs  it, 
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and  with  difficulty  feparates.  This  diffblution  takes 
place  from  an  acrimony  very  much  varying,  either 
from  that  native  portion  of  it  refiding  in  the  body, 
being  too  great  in  quantity,  too  much  evolved,  or 
corrupted  ;  or  from  fome  extraneous  acceifion  from 
meat,  drink,  medicines,  poifons,  miafmata,  conta- 
gion,  either  received  by  ingeftion,  or  external  ap¬ 
plication,  intentionally  or  unknowingly  :  Concern- 
ing  which  difference  we  fhall  hereafter  treat  in  it$ 
proper  place. 

It  will  then  likewife  be  evident,  that  the  effedls 
arifing  from  thence  are  various,  according  to  the  di~ 
verfity  of  acrimony.  In  general,  it  is  a  thin  fluid 
of  a  penetrating,  corrofive  nature,  which  eroding 
the  veffels,  and  eafily  efc aping,  occafions  haemor¬ 
rhages,  diarrhoeas,  ptyalifm,  colliquitive  fweats 
and  difcharges  by  urine,  cacochymies,  ecchymofis, 
efflorefcences,  exanthemata,  puftules,  and  many  dif — 
orders  in  circulation,  nutrition,  the  fecretions  and 
excretions. 

Morbid  Acrimonies  of  the  Humours . 

289.  When  we  confider  the  fluids  as  they  are 
in  the  body  when  found,  it  is  evident,  that  they 
are  not  fitted  by  fluidity  alone  for  anfwering  the 
ends  required  ;  but  that  other  properties  are  1  e- 
quifite,  which  are  either  common  to  all,  or  proper 
to  Angle  ones,  by  which  they  both  differ  from  o- 
thers  that  are  not  of  the  human  body,  and  from 
qne  another. 

290.  The  mod  common  characleriftic  quality  of 
our  fluids  is  the  bland,  which  is  manifeft  in  all  of 
them,  a  very  few  only  excepted.  I  o  this  the  vitiation 

of  acrimony  is  diredlly  oppofite  ;  and,  as  it  is  mam- 
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fold,  and  may  occur  very  frequently,  and  is  In 
many  ways  hurtful,  it  merits  a  particular  attention. 

291.  With  regard  to  the  acrimony  which  belongs 
to  the  human  body,  it  is  fo  called,  in  a  general  fenfe, 
whatever,  by  its  acrid,  bidding,  and  corrofive  qua» 
lity,  is  able  to  dilfolve  the  cohefion  of  the  folids,  to 
affed  with  pain  the  parts  endowed  with  fenfation, 
and  to  flimulate  to  contraction  thofe  that  are  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  vital  power  (170).  One  is  mecha¬ 
nical  ;  the  other  chemical;  and  the  weaker  ac¬ 
tion  of  this  is,  in  fome  meafure,  underftood  from 
the  more  manifeft  powers  of  the  former, 

292.  The  ftimulating,  painful,  and  diffolving 

power  of  mechanical  acrimony,  fuppofes  a  fub- 
fiance,  1/?,  of  an  acute  angular  form,  that  may  ren¬ 
der  it  penetrating,  and  may  imprefs  the  whole  of 
its  action  upon,  at  leaft,  the  few  parts  of  the  body 
which  it  ftrikes  ;  2  J,  a  degree  of  hardnefs,  compa¬ 

ratively  fuperior  to  that  with  which  it  makes  a  col- 
iiflon  ;  3 d9  a  degree  of  motion  neceffary  to  make 
them  collide. 

293.  Although  the  exceedingly  fubtile  texture  of 
chemical  acrimony  eludes  the  acutenefs  of  our  fen- 
fes,  yet,  on  account  of  the  fimilitude  of  the  effeds, 
the  fame  thing  would  feem  to  apply.  And  here 
the  ideas  of  rigidity,  fharpnefs,  and  motion,  pre- 
fent  themfelves,  but  are  to  be  taken  in  a  limited 
fenfe,  and  not  ufed  with  more  fubtilty  than  truth. 
The  fluor  of  this  kind  of  acrimony  is  favourable  to 
its  adion  :  So  that  rigidity  is  by  no  means  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  whole  mafs,  but  only  to  fome  of  its 
fmalleft  particles.  Neither  can  we  exadly  determine 
the  figure  of  thefe,  which  is  perhaps  different  in  dif¬ 
ferent  acrimonies  ;  nor  is  an  angular  form  fo  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary,  but  that  we  can  fuppofe  it  to  be 
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ef  another.  Finally,  this  fort  of  acrimony  does  not 
depend  for  its  motion  upon  other  parts,  but  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  own  nature  excites  it;  it  is,  however, 
aflifted  by  the  vital  power  (170.). 

294.  Wherefore  it  is  evident,  that  only  the  laft 

fort  of  acrimony  (293.)  is  only  to  be  confidered  in 
this  place  ;  as  it  alone  may  fo  infect  the  fluids  as 
to  conftitute  a  part  of  them.  f 

295.  But  the  different  fources  of  this  will  more 
eonlpicuoufly  appear,  if  we  once  underftood  the 
means  by  which  nature  endeavours  to  avoid  them. 

296.  In  the  firft  place,  what  meats  and  drinks 
nature  has  allotted  for  aliment  to  mankind  are  fuch 
as  are  mild  and  bland,  and  not  abounding  with 
any  acrimony,  in  any  fenfible  degree.  This  we  may 
fee  in  fruits,  corn,  pulfe,  fifh,  water,  &c.  Luxu¬ 
ry  only  has  introduced  acrid,  aromatic,  fpiritous, 
faline,  pungent,  and  heating  things,  as  being  grate¬ 
ful  to  the  palate ;  and  which  are  fraught  with  in¬ 
numerable  evils. 

297.  Befides,  the  body  is  preferved  from  admit¬ 
ting  any  thing  of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  where 
there  is  a  paffage  by  pores  and  orifices,  by  the 
power  of  fenfation,  which  is  roufed  to  adtion  by 
the  irritation  of  any  acrimony  impreffed,  the  effedt 
of  which  fo  conftridts  the  paffages,  as  to  exclude 
the  offending  matter,  or  even  to  ejedt  it  when  ad¬ 
mitted,  if  it  is  not  fo  diluted  and  blunted  as  to  be¬ 
come  mild. 

298.  But  if,  at  any  time,  it  has  ftolen  in  under 
fuch  difguife,  as  foon  as  it  is  lodged  in  the  body  it 
affumes  its  own  nature ;  the  bland  parts  likewife, 
both  by  the  excited  action  of  the  vital  power,  and 
other  numerous  deviations,  may  internally  corrupt ; 
even  the  faline  portion  of  our  fluids,  which  is  na¬ 
tural 
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tural  (136.),  and  to  which  acrimony  is  chiefly  indebt¬ 
ed,  may  be  every  where  diffufed ;  againft  this  ine¬ 
vitable  danger,  the  obvious  remedy  is  a  mixture  of 
the  bland  and  acrid  parts,  which  readily  unite ;  for 
a  fmaller  quantity  of  the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  fuf- 
focated  by  a  greater  quantity  of  the  former.  But, 
if  we  examine  the  four  conftituent  parts  (275.  276.), 
we  will  find,  that  there  is  not  the  final  left  particle 
of  faline  matter  in  the  fluids,  which  is  not  blunted 
by  earth,  temperated  by  phlogifton,  and  diluted 
with  much  water.  There  is,  befides,  a  foft  mu¬ 
cus  (278.)  which  diffufes  itfclf  through  ail  the  parts, 
and  is  extremely  fit  for  fheathing  acrimony  and  co¬ 
vering  the  folids.  Nor  is  a  mixture  of  an  undtuous 
fubftance  lefs  proper  for  the  fame  purpofe.  It  is 
for  this  reafon  we  are  impelled  by  hunger  and  thirft 
to  take  meat  and  drink.  But  the  crude  part  which 
is  in  thefe,  is  not,  in  like  manner,  admitted  into  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body,  unlefs  by  the  minuteft 
orifices,  in  very  finall  quantity,  by  very  flow  de¬ 
grees,  and,  being  mattered  by  the  native  fluids,  it 
is  prevented  from  imparting  its  acrimony,  with 
which,  perhaps,  it  abounds.  In  fine,  conftant  mo¬ 
tion,  aiiiited  by  heat,  facilitates  and  preferves  the 
equal  mixture,  and  does  not  fufter  the  acrid  to  fe- 
parate  from  the  bland. 

299.  But  the  body,  not  enough  protected  by 

thefe,  is  likewife  provided  with  its  own  emundlo- 
aries ;  by  which,  when  any  thing  has  been  admit¬ 
ted  or  generated  internally,  which  cannot  be  affi-  l 
milated,  the  acrimony  is  eliminated  before  it  has  I 
had  time  to  hurt.  ; 

300,  Has  human  nature  the  power  of  rendering 
acrid  particles  bland,  by  turning  their  angular 
fliape  into  a  fphericai  ?  It  is  not  enough  manifeft, 
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that  this  plaulible  notion,  with  regard  to  it,  will 
equally  apply  to  a  folid  and  fluid  acrimony.  W e 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  effected  rather  by  a 
chemical  mixtion  (298.),  than  by  a  mechanical  ro- 
tundation, 

301.  From  what  has  been  advanced  on  this  head, 
it  is  obvious,  that  the  principal  fource  of  morbid 
acrimony  is  lituated  in  the  perpetual  intercourfe 
which  the  living  body  has  with  various  exter¬ 
nal  things  (6.).  The  air,  meat,  drink,  medicines, 
poifons,  niiafmata  and  contagion,  introduce  diffe¬ 
rent  acrimonies  into  the  fluids  in  various  ways, 
efpecially  if  it  fteals  in  under  a  mild  form,  is  evol¬ 
ved  by  internal  corruption,  mixtion,  feparation ;  or, 
if  at  the  time  it  enters,  the  vital  power  is  too  tor¬ 
pid  (297.),  or  is  overcome  by  too  great  a  force. 

302.  Acrimony  is  like  wile  generated,  when  the 
body,  in  a  found  ftate,  is  not  fupplied  with  the 
neceffary  aliment,  which  takes  place  the  fooner,  in 
proportion  as  the  vital  power  is  ftronger  ;  for  it  not 
only  diflipates  the  milder  parts,  but  evolves  and 
fharpens  the  faline  matter,  fb  as  to  require  a  de¬ 
mulcent  pabulum. 

303.  To  this  may  be  referred  a  too  rapid  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  humours,  to  which  an  immoderate 
heat  accedes  :  Neither  of  which  can  be  long  fuf- 
tained  without  a  difiipation  of  the  water,  and  a 
concretion  of  the  foft  unbtuous  part  with  the  fait. 

304.  Stagnation,  in  like  manner,  deftroys  the 
blandnefs  of  the  fluids  (298.)  which  arifes*  from  their 
uniform  mixture.  Hence  arife  depofitories  of  acri¬ 
mony  in  particular  parts,  which  diffufes  its  noxi¬ 
ous  effetis  elfewhere. 

305.  Nothing,  however,  fo  much  favours  the 
generation  of  acrimony  as  the  irregularities  of  thofe 
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operations ,  by  which  coctions,  fecretions,  and  ex¬ 
cretions  are  effected.  Hence  crudity,  and  various 
degeneracies  by  means  of  a  fpontaneous  corruption, 
an  incongruous  mixture  of  things  which  fhould  be 
leparated,  or  the  feparation  of  thofe  which  fhould 
be  mixed,  a  retention,  and  higher  exacerbation  of 
the  excrementitious  matter,  an  excretion  of  the  ufe- 
ful  parts,  or  an  inquination  of  thefe  on  account  of 
their  being  blended  with  fordes,  and  other  innume¬ 
rable  evils  which  may  flow  from  thefe. 

306.  The  acrimony  derived  from  thefe  fources, 
incited  by  the  vital  motion  and  heat,  induces  itch- 
ings,  pains,  fpafms,  convulfions,  irregular  motions 
of  the  fluids  by  the  folids  being  irritated,  imrnea- 
bility  from  conftriblion  of  the  veffels,  ecchymofis, 
immoderate*  evacuations,  puftules,  ulcers,  caries, 
atrophy  from  their  erofions,  and  many  other  per¬ 
turbations  of  the  functions :  Thefe  are  things  which 
are  common  to  every  acrimony  of  the  fluids :  But 
every  Angle  one  has  fbmething  particular,  as  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  differ  in  its  nature  from  others.  All  of 
them,  however,  have  not  the  fame  origin. 

Having  fpoken  thus  far  with  regard  to  them  in 
general,  we  now  proceed  to  treat  of  them  in  par¬ 
ticular.^ 

307.  Acer,  chiefly  infefling,  and  principally  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  priTiue  vue,  in  procefs  of  time  enter¬ 
ing  the  blood,  and  humours  fecerned  from  it,  is 
produced  from  the  conflant  ufe  of  acids  and  ace- 
feent  things,  which  cannot  be  fubdued  by  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  body,  or  fuch  as  human  nature  cannot 
aflimilate,  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  digef- 
tive  faculty.  An  univerfal  debility  (157.)!*  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  whole  folids,  or  more  particularly  of  the 
digeftive  organs,  an  irritability  (190.)  perverting  the 
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regular  motion  of  thefe  ;  an  inefficiency  or  defeat  of 
the  fluids  of  digeftion,  faintnefs  of  the  circulation, 
a  diminifhed  animal  heat,  and  a  neglect  of  animal 
motion,  all  difpofe  to  this  effect ;  as  appears  from 
the  age,  fex,  and  manner  of  life,  in  which  this 
acrimony  more  frequently  occurs. 

308.  Of  thofe  who  are  afiedted  withthis  vitiation, 
befidcs  the  things  already  enumerated  (306.),  their 
bodies  are  rendered  pale  and  frigid,  by  an  acid  at¬ 
tracting  the  water,  and  diffolving  the  earth  and 
phlogifton,  the  folids  are  relaxed,  flexibility  (160.  III.) 
and  brittlenefs  are  produced  in  the  bones,  the  vigour 
of  the  circulation  and  of  the  vital  power  is  dimi¬ 
nifhed  :  Hence  arifes  a  vitiated  crafis  of  the  fluids, 
and  an  ineptitude  for  the  purpofes  of  circulation^ 
aflimilation  and  nutrition,  befides  other  innume¬ 
rable  evils. 

309.  Hence  we  are  to  confider  the  nature,  quali¬ 
ty,  and  noxious  power  of  acerbity.  This  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  an  acid  fixed  in  much  earth,  and  joins 
fpiffitude  to  acrimony,  by  which,  coagulations  of 
the  fluids,  obftinate  obflruffions,  and  conftridlions 
of  theveflels,  are  induced  (234.  285.). 

310.  An  alcalefcent,  volatile,  pure  acrimony  is 
engendered  in  the  fluids  from  the  abufe  of  acrid  ve¬ 
getables,  which  abound  with  an  alcalefcent  volatile 
fait;  alfo  with  thofe  things,  which,  upon  being 
mixed  with  the  native  fait  of  the  body,  feparate  the 
volatile  from  it :  Of  this  fort  are  lixivia!  falts,  foap, 
&c.  Aromatic  and  hotter  fubftances,  daily  ingeft- 
cd,  by  their  conflant  ftimulus,  change  our  fairs,  by 

Uheir  heating  nature,  into  that  kind  of  acrimony. 
uSome  poifons  are  perhaps  to  be  referred  to  this 
head.  A  more  intenfe  heat  favours  their  action, 
k  '  ;  .  :  :  '  r  •  ,  31 1.  The 
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3 1 1 .  The  particular  effect  of  this  fort  of  acrimo¬ 
ny  is  to  attenuate  the  fluids  too  much,  by  difl'olving 
the  craflamentum ;  alfo,  by  the  increased  motion, 
the  folids  being  irritated,  and  the  veflels  eroded, 
they  fcarcely  can  be  contained,  but  are  every  where 
effufed.  The  confequences  which  thence  enfue  have 
been  already  remarked  (283.). 

312.  Putrefcency  has  an  affinity  to  the  former 
vitiation  (310.),  but  by  no  means  to  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  it.  It  denotes  a  compound  kind  of  acn— 
tnony,  in  which  the  fluicis  affected  have,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  volatile  alkaline  fait,  and  an  acrid  ran¬ 
cid  oil  mixed.  The  corruption  of  either  fubftances 
C®nftitutes  putrefadion,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  which 
fingly  can  fubvert  the  volatile  alkali. 

313.  This  putrefcency,  arifing  from  different 
caufes,  has  its  foundation  in  the  ipontaneous  ten¬ 
dency  (149.)  of  our  bodies  to  this  vitiation  in 
promoting  fome  degree  of  which,  as  well  as  in  its 
preventing  its  excefs,  nature  difplays  wonderful 
promptnefs.  he  found  fluids  chemfelves  may, 
therefore,  furniffi  matter  for  this  corruption ;  next 
to  that,  animal  food  much  difpofed  to  putrefcency 
of  itfelf,  or  after  the  preparation  it  undergoes  ;  a 
rottennefs  of  the  air  or  water  received  into  the  bo¬ 
dy  ;  worms  infefting  the  prime  vie  ;  ulcerous,  cari¬ 
ous,  cancerous,  and  gangrenous  matter  infefting 
the  humours  with  tabetadion.  Great  heat  likewife  i 
facilitates  the  feptic  operation  ;  heat  fucceeding  in-  j 
tenfe  cold,  too  great  agitation,  a  want  of  renewal 
and  ftagnation  of  the  air,  and  an  infufficiency  of 
meat  and  drink,  while  life  is  in  vigour,  all  tend  to  1 
bring  on  and  haften  putrefadion ;  add  to  thefe  a  j 
retention  of  excrements,  medicines,  poifons,  miaf*  1 
mata,  and  contagion  ;  which,  although  they  can- 1 
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not.  of  themfelves,  be  fufceptible  of  putrefasflion, 
by  their  fermentative  or  ttimulating  power,  may, 
however,  induce  it,  when  mixed  with  the  hu¬ 
mours  which  are  applied  to  the  living  folids. 

314.  This  acrimony,  molt  injurious  to  health, 
when  once  produced,  diifolves  the  fluids,  and  ren¬ 
ders  them  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  nutrition,  li¬ 
quifies  the  fat,  and  infects  it  with  rancidity,  irri¬ 
tates,  erodes,  and  waftes  the  folids,  hence  it  creates 
acute  fevers,  inflammations,  exanthemata,  gan¬ 
grene,  fphacelus,  and  many  other  perturbations  of 
the  functions,  frequently  not  to  be  iubdued,  either 
by  nature  or  art. 

315.  The  conflant  ufe  of  fait  meat,  and  a  too 
fparing  ufe  of  drink,  diffufes  a  muriatic  acrimony 
through  all  the  humours.  From  the  refolution  of 
thefe,  there  arifes  a  greater  gravity  and  exafperation 
of  the  aqueous  and  mucous  part,  a  more  rapid  cir¬ 
culation,  an  increafe  of  animal  heat,  itchings,  ero- 
fions,  efflorefcences,  and  a  putrid  tabefaction  of  the 
flelh,  or  an  inflexible  hardnefs  from  too  great  a 
quantity  of  fait  impacted  in  the  earth. 

316.  The  fame  thing  may  be  imputed  to  an  am- 
moniacal  acrimony,  which  fuppofes  a  redundance 
of  the  native  fait,  or  another  having  affinity  to  it, 
and  can  be  produced  from  a  fupprefled  excretion  of 
the  falts,  or  an  immoderate  quantity  of  alealefeent 
and  acid  falts  (307.  310.  312.)  mattered  by  the  ufe 
of  the  oppofite  kind. 

3x7.  Thefe  acrimonies  are  the  moft  frequent  and 
manifeft  with  which  the  mafs  of  fluids  are  infec¬ 
ted.  There  remain  many  others,  which  belong  to 
particular  ones  only,  to  be  treated  of  in  their  own 
place,  and  which  are  more  properly  ranked  among 
the  caufes  of  difeafes. 

Difeajes 
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Difeafes  of  the  Humours ,  from  a  feparation  of  Par- 

tides. 

318.  If  we  here  fuppofe  it  requifite,  that,  among 
the  different  parts  of  which  the  fluids  are  compofed 
(274.  to  280.),  there  fhould  be  fome  degree  of  ad- 
hefion,  which  may  preferve  their  mutual  commix¬ 
ture,  and  prevent  their  feparation,  another  genus 
of  vitiations  common  to  the  whole  fluids  (289.) 
here  prefents  itfelf,  which  fuppofes  a  too  eafy  fepa¬ 
ration  of  fome  parts  from  others:  From  which 
difcracy  the  nature  and  origin  of  many  difeafes  is 
underftood. 

319.  Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  the  aqueous 
portion  coheres  lefs  intimately  with  the  craffamen- 
tum  (274.)  ;  by  their  mutual  feparation,  there  is 
produced  fpiflimde  and  inertnefs  in  the  latter,  and 
other  evils,  before  enumerated  (285.).  The  tenu¬ 
ous  part,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  confined  in 
the  vefftls,  but  iffues  out  of  the  body  by  perfpiration, 
the  immoderate  increafe  of  fweat,  urine,  the  alvine 
excretion,  and  plyalifm  (288.),  accumulated  and 
ftagnating,  produces  various  fpecies  of  the  dropfy. 

320.  But  as  the  texture  of  the  craffamentum  may 
be  changed  from  the  natural  ftate,  either  by  a  vi¬ 
tiated  proportion  or  difpofition  of  its  parts  (276.), 
fo  the  concretion  (319.)  occafioned  by  the  feparation 
•will  be  different.  A  redundance  of  mucus  (278.) 
will  produce  a  vifcid,  clotty,  grumous  infpiffation  : 
An  abounding  and  evolved  phlogifton  will  beget  an 
unctuous,  febaceous,  refinous,  feculent  vifcofity : 

A  greater  quantity  of  earth,  lefs  compact,  as  ha¬ 
ving  a  final ler  proportion  of  oil,  of  a  ftyptic  na¬ 
ture,  from  the  more  intimate  mixture  of  the  fait 

with 
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with  the  acid,  not  enough  foluble,  whenever  it  fe- 
parates,  will  generate  calculous,  tartareous,  and 
offeous  indurations  in  the  parts. 

321.  It  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain  all  the 
caufes  by  which  this  affedtion  is  induced.  It  is 

u  credible,  however,  that  it  is  owing  to  errors  in  diet 
long  perfevered  in,  faults  in  digeftion,  vehement 
nor  conftant  perturbations  of  eirculation,  and  the 
vital  motions,  fpafms,  immoderate  excretions,  &c. 
rto  which  perhaps  we  may  refer  a  hereditary  difpo- 
llfition. 

Difeafes  of  particular  Humours . 

322.  The  fluids  of  the  human  body  very  much 
['differ  from  one  another,  in  circumftances  very  ma¬ 
terial,  as  by  that  every  one  is  rendered  fit  for  the 
rufes  required.  Wherefore  the  many  alienations 
tfrom  the  natural  ftate,  which  occur  in  this  way,  as 
'well  on  account  of  their  frequency,  as  their  being 
k;almoft  conftantly  connected  with  a  general  vitiation, 
;are  more  efpecially  to  be  attended  to  ;  they,  there¬ 
fore,  require  to  be  treated  in  detail. 

Vitiations  of  the  Chyle . 

\  V 

323.  The  chyle  of  the  primes  1 n<£  is  a  juice  ex- 
t!  trailed  from  the  meat  and  drink  ingefted,  mixed 

with  the  fluids  of  digeftion  which  conftantly  flow 
thither,  where  the  aliment  is  lodged,  and  changed 
by  the  power  of  the  air,  heat,  and  digeftive  organs. 
It  mu  ft  therefore  both  participate  of  the  nature 
of  the  things  from  which  it  is  extracted,  and  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  power  of  thofe  things  by  which  it  is 
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changed  ;  and  fo,  from  this  two-fold  fource,  may 
contradi  bad,  as  well  as  good  qualities. 

324.  But  as  it  isdeflined  for  nutrition,  and  ought 
to  be  diftributed  through  the  whole  body,  the  viti¬ 
ation  is  not  confined  to  itfelf  alone,  but  is  diffufed 
through  all  the  humours  ;  fo  that  the  origin  of 
inoft  cacochymies '  may  be  reafonably  traced  up  to 
this. 

325.  An  acrid  acrimony  (307.)  produced  from 
its  own  caufes,  and  frequently  exifting  in  the  chyle, 
produces  acid  eructations,  cardialgia,  bulimy,  fla¬ 
tulency,  tormina,  fpafms,  pyrofis.  It  principally 
weakens  the  bile,  and  infeCts  it  with  harfhnefs  and 
virulency,  which  is  from  hence  derived  to  the  al¬ 
vine  feces.  The  acrimony  at  laid,  being  carried 
into  the  circulatory  fyftem,  is  the  caufe  of  innume¬ 
rable  evils. 

326.  An  auftere  chyle  is  generated  from  things 
of  a  fimilar  quality  ingefted,  fuch  as  immature, 
harfh,  and  auftere  wines.  From  the  abufe  of  ab- 
forbents,  aftringents,  and  coagulating  fubftances ; 
efpecially,  if  not  copioufly  diluted  with  fome  li¬ 
quid,  and,  in  a  debilitated  body,  are  not  attenuat¬ 
ed  by  the  faponaceous  power  of  the  bile,  or  a  brifk 
animal  motion.  It  produces  chill  and  contorting 
pains  in  the  prima  viz,  anxiety,  &c.  It  impedes 
its  own  entrance  into  the  la&eals,  hence  ftagnat- 
ing,  and  being  mixed  with  the  immeable  feces, 
it  deprives  the  body  of  its  nourifhment ;  or,  if  it  is 
admitted,  obftrudis  the  glands  of  the  mefentery, 
and  creates  injuries  by  imparting  the  corruption  to 
other  humours. 

327.  There  is  in  this  fluid  various  origins  of 
putrefcency  and  nidorolity  (312.  313.).  This, 
when  once  begun,  infedls  the  menflrua  of  digefdon, 

and 
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and  imbues  the  whole  trad  of  the  alimentary  ca¬ 
nal  with  its  mephitic  effects,  communicates  a  feptic 
quality  to  the  fubftances  afterwards  ingefted,  and 
diffufes  itfelf  far  and  wide  through  the  body. 
Hence  arife  nidorous  eructations,  putrid  foulnefs  of 
the  mouth,  tongue,  and  fauces,  third,  want  of  ap¬ 
petite,  naufea,  vomiting,  anxiety,  troublefome  heat, 
putrid  diarrhoea,  aphthae,  and  the  evils  above-enu¬ 
merated  (314.),  upon  the  putrefaction  being  carried 
into  the  interior  parts. 

328.  A  rancid,  adult,  oleaginous  acrimony,  is 
generated  in  the  chyle  from  the  ingeftion  of  pin¬ 
guid  fubftances  roafted,  fried,  or  become  rancid, 
not  f'ufficiently  mattered  by  the  menftrua  of  di- 
geftion,  or  too  much  acted  upon  by  the  internal 
heat.  It  raifes  violent  cardialgia,  eructation,  and 
vomiting  cf  a  bitter,  pinguid,  hot,  rancid,  acffd 
matter,  loathing  of  food,  great  third,  drynefs,  un- 
eafy  heat,  cadaverous,  greafy,  hot  alvine  feces, 
acrid,  fcalding,  frothy,  inflammable  urine,  ardent 
fevers,  eryfipelas,  acrid  inflammations  fcarcely  to  be 
refclved,  and  ether  fymptoms  far  worfe  than  thefe, 
if  it  has  at  laft  imbued  the  fat  of  the  body  with 
a  fimilar  vitiation. 

329.  A  too  glutinous  chyle  proceeds  from  the 
long  and  conflant  ufe  of  crude,  farinaceous,  frigid, 
vifeous,  glutinous,  and  pinguid  fubftances,  which, 
through,  a  paucity  or  inertnefs  of  the  digeftive  li¬ 
quors,  weaknefs  of  the  coctric  powers,  languor  of 
circulation,  or  a  ceffation  of  animal  motion,  are 
not  fufEciently  fubacled  (283.  284.).  From  which 
vitiation  there  flow  anorexy,  fenfe  of  repletion, 
vomiting  of  gluten,  faliva,  and  bile ;  invifeation  of 
the  other  menftrua  belonging  to  thefe  organs ;  laxi¬ 
ty  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ;  an  impeded  fecre- 
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tion,  and  abforption  of  the  chyle;  a  flow  and  gradual 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  without  pain  ;  an  acid, 
putrid,  and  rancid  corruption  from  ftagnation  ;  ob- 
ftruCtions  of  the  mefentery  ;  an  exuberance  of 
mucus  in  all  the  humours  (283.);  and  the  effects 
from  thence  produced  (285.). 

330.  The  chyle,  at  laft  carried  into  the  blood, 
capable  of  being  changed  into  milk  by  the  prepara¬ 
tion  in  women’s  breads,  and  therefore,  Amilarly 
to  this,  feems  to  conflPc  of  three  kinds  of  matter, 
ferum,  cream,  and  curd,  equally  mixed,  propor¬ 
tioned,  and  coalefcing  with  each  other.  In  the  fe¬ 
rum  water,  in  the  cream  phlogifton,  in  the  curd 
an  earthy,  faline  part  prevails.  It  is  therefore  pro¬ 
bable,  that  vitiations,  in  refpeCl  of  proportion,  can 
be  produced,  which  may  alienate  the  requifite  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  chyle,  and  increafe  or  diminifh  too 
much  the  degree  of  mutual  adhefion,  fo  as  to  fe- 
parate  from  each  other  more  flowly,  or  readily  than 
is  proper.  To  this  may  be  applied  the  things  al¬ 
ready  enumerated  (274.  to  280.  282.  et  feq.  318. 
to  321.). 

331.  Is  therefore  a  redundance  of  the  chyle,  co¬ 
hering  too  loofely  with  its  particles,  the  caufe  of 
obefity  ? — Many  circumftances  teach  us,  that  fat- 
nefs  takes  place  in  the  body  from  the  oleaginous 
part  of  the  chyle  being  deposited  in  the  cellular  tex¬ 
ture.  That  the  cream  likewife  is  rather  Amply 
mixed  than  really  diffolved  in  the  milk,  is  indicat¬ 
ed  by  its  fpontaneous  feparation  upon  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  Hand.  If  adipofe  aliments,  therefore,  plen¬ 
tifully  ufed,  All  the  chyle  with  a  redundance  of  fat, 
which  neither  the  faponaceous  power  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  the  bile  efpecially,  nor  a  brifk  circulation, 
or  an  increafed  heat,  or  animal  motion,  can  rightly 
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fubdue,  by  the  fame  ealily  feparating,  the  body 
mu  ft  be  neceffarily  infardted. 

If 

Ajfettions  of  the  Blood . 

332.  There  is  not  found,  either  produced  by 
nature  or  art,  another  fluid  out  of  the  animal  body 
like  the  blood :  Wherefore  it  is,  that  the  effects  of 
animal  life  appear  to  be  the  more  lingular,  becaufe 
it  has  for  its  matter  aliments  that  are  without 
blood. 

333.  It  is  evident  from  a  chemical  analyfis,  that 
the  blood  is  compofed  of  the  fame  elements  with  the 
reft  of  our  humours  (275,  276.),  partly  tenous,  partly 
grofs  (274.),  but  it  is  as  it  were  the  common  mother 
of  them  all :  It  differs,  however,  much  from  fome 
particular  ones.  Hence,  it  will  be  worth  while, 
firft  to  treat  of  thofe  things  which  it  has  peculiar 
to  itfelf,  and  which  manifefts,  without  the  aid  of 
experiments,  that  its  texture  may  be  more  clearly 
underftood. 

334.  The  blood,  as  it  flows  from  the  veffels  of 
the  body  when  found,  when  received  into  a  cup,  dif- 
covers  itfelf  to  be  a  fluid  fome  what  thick,  of  an 
uniform  dark  and  red  colour,'  undtuous  and  gluti¬ 
nous  to  the  touch. 

335.  There  is  perceived  to  arife  from  it  fpontane- 
oufly,  a  halitus  of  a  fmell  fomething  fetid,  which, 
when  received  into,  and  condenfed  in  a  glafs  bell, 
turns  into  a  colourlefs  liquid,  fcarce  to  be  diftin- 
guiihed  from  pure  water,  unlefs  by  its  odour.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  blood  more  volatile  than  the  reft, 
and  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  which  may  be  called 
a  fpirit  fui  generis . 
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336.  In  the  mean  time,  the  blood  which  remains., 
whenever  it  is  expofed  to  the  air,  is  converted  into 
a  tremulous  gelatinous  mafs,  of  an  uniform  red  co¬ 
lour,  like  to  fat  that  has  been  melted  in  the  fire, 
and  congealed  again  by  cold  :  From  this  it  appears, 
that  its  fluor  is  preferved  by  the  heat  and  motion 
of  the  living  body. 

337.  Afterwards,  there  exudes  from  the  furface 
and  fides  of  this  coagulum,  a  thin  fluid,  the  drops 
of  which,  being  by  themfelves  collected  in  confide- 
rable  quantity,  furround  the  red  portion,  which, 
on  this  account,  is  more  contracted,  and,  being  every 
where  removed  from  the  fides  of  the  veflel,  caufes  it 
jto  fwim  in  the  manner  of  an  ifland. — This  is  the 
firft  reparation  into  ferum  and  craffamentum,  which 
are  very  different. 

338.  The  ferum,  fpontaneoufly  fluid,  eafy  to  be 
diluted  with  any  quantity  of  water,  tranfparent, 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  faltiili  to  the  tafte,  fomewhat 
vifcid,  being  a  mucus  (278.)  very  much  diluted,  by 
the  heat  of  150  degrees  of  Farenheifs  thermometer, 
is  fuddenly  converted,  without  much  diflipation,  into 
a  whitifh  fciffile  mafs,  like  the  white  of  an  egg, 
which,  when  continued  in  a  moderate  heat,  fepa- 
rates  into  two  parts  ;  the  one  a  volatile  colourlefs 
fluid  very  like  water,  and  in  conflderable  quantity  ; 
the  other  a  fixed,  folid,  corneous  fubftance,  brittle, 
but  with  forne  tenacity,  of  a  yellow  afli  colour,  ne¬ 
ver  red  or  blacldfh  red  ;  when  of  entire  ferum,  of 
fmall  bulk,  and  infoluble  in  water.  This  is  the 
third  reparation  which  difcovers,  in  the  ferum,  wa¬ 
ter  and  gluten  impregnated  with  fait,  and  a  fub^ 
fiance  of  the  nature  of  the  white  of  an  egg. 

339.  The  red  era  [lament  um,  although  it  feems  to 

be  homogeneous,  by  an  experiment,  however,  fepa- 
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rates  into  different  parts  ;  for  if  it  is  laid  upon  a 
linen  cloth,  and  water  repeatedly  poured  upon  it* 
the  whole  of  the  red  part  paifes  through  the  pores 
of  the  linen  with  the  water,  there  remaining  a 
fibrous  membraneous  mafs,  void  of  rednefs,  that 
is  immeable.  This  is  the  fourth  reparation  into  a 
red  and  fibrous  parti 

340.  The  fibre  of  the  blood  turning  white  when 
repeatedly  waihed,  of  a  membraneous  texture  con- 
fifting  of  filaments,  not  foluble  in  water,  exhibits 
a  fubftance  not  unlike  the  ierum.  when  boiled  in  the 
fire  (338.).  This  portion,  the  balls  of  the  craffa- 
mentum,  is  exceedingly  different  trom  the  red,  which 
likewife  differs  from  the  ferum ;  feeing  it  fpontane- 
oufly  turns  folid  as  the  blood  cools,  and  feparates 
from  the  ferum,  with  which  the  red  globules  more 
readily  unite,  and  by  attracting  them  intimately 
mix.  Is  it  therefore  prefent  in  the  blood  while  in 
the  body  ?  or  is  it  only  produced  by  effufion  ?— ' The 
fibrous  matter  certainly  is,  but  is  hindered  from 
coagulating  while  the  blood  is  heated  by  the  vital 
motion  ;  nor  is  it  an  argument  that  it  is  abfent,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  detected  by  the  microfcope. 

341.  The  red  part,  diffufed  in  the  water  (3 39;)» 
and  almoft  diluted  ad  infinitum ,  ftill  preferves  its 
red  colour,  and  never  changes  to  yellow ;  fo  that 
not  the  fmaHeft  drop  of  newly  taken  blood,  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  warm  water,  is  ever  changed* 
bur  preferves  its  rednefs.  Is,  therefore,  its  red  co¬ 
lour  to  be  aferibed  to  a  clofe  yellow  ?  It  is  fcarce 
credible. 


342.  The  fame  part,  when  mixed  with  water, 
it  paffes  through  the  linen,  whenever  it  is  boiled 
on  the  fire,  feparates  into  flakes  of  a  pale  red,  whicn, 
when  (trained*  leaves  the  water  colourlefs  5  became 
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part  of  the  ferum,  together  with  the  red  portion  o-f 
the  blood  waflied  through  by  the  water,  and  coa¬ 
gulating  into  white  flakes,  while  it  leaves  the  water, 
it  draws  along  with  it  the  red  portion  which  it  has 
invifcated,  and  the  white  and  red  being  mixed, 
there  mull  be  neceffarily  produced  a  paler  coloured 
mafs.  It  therefore  cannot  be  laid,  that  the  red 
portion  is  mixed  with  the  water ;  nay,  it  even  fe- 
parates,  and  is  only  kept  diffufed  by  means  of  it. 

343“  -this  red  mafs  (342.),  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat,  gives  a  blackifh-red  fubftance,  friable,  melt¬ 
ing  with  a  confiderabie  heat,  inflammable,  which, 
when  analyfecl  by  a  chemical  procefs,  produces  a 
great  quantity  of  oil,  and  a  fmall  portion  of  fer¬ 
ruginous  earth.  It  has  therefore  the  nature  of  refin* 

344.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that,  befides  the  fpirit 
(335-)  t^le  blood,  there  are  three  different  confli- 
tuent  parts,  the  ferum,  the  red  blood,  and  the  fi¬ 
bre.  In  the  ferum  water  abounds,  in  the  red  blood 
phlogifton,  and  in  the  fibre  earth.  To  the  former 
is  owing  fluidity ;  rednefs  to  the  other;  and  to  the 
laft,  fpiflitude  :  But  though  they  thus  differ  from 
one  another,  and  yet  are  kept  equally  mixed  by  the 
vital  motion,  they  cannot,  however,  be  faid  to  co¬ 
here  intimately,  or  to  be  chemically  diffolved. 

345»  ^as  not  the  blood,  therefore,  a  great  re- 
femblance  to  milk  ?.  More  certainly  than  to  any 
other  fluid.  When  we  compare  the  ferum  of  the. 
blood  with  the  whey  of  milk,  red  blood  with  the 
cream,  and  the  fibre  with  the  curd,,  we  find  ma¬ 
ny  things  in  common  to  both,  whether  we  con- 
fider  the  matter  itfelf,  or  the  confidence  and  repa¬ 
ration  (330.  331.).  So  that,  not  improperly,  milk 
may  be  called  white  blood,  or  blood  red  milk. 
The  only  difference  that  obtains  between  the  blood 
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and  milt,  is  effected  by  the  power  of  the  circula¬ 
tion,  preffure  in  the  veffels,  heat,  and  air  conjoin¬ 
ed,  by  which  an  acefcent  fait  is  turned  into  an  al- 
calefcent,  a  fermentible  into  a  putrefcible  ;  the  phlo- 
gifton  is  more  evolved,  the  earth  condenfed. 

346.  Hence  the  red  matter,  which  is  principally 
remarkable  in  the  blood,  is  nothing  but  its  native  oil 
very  much  attenuated  by  being  mixed  with  other 
particles ;  but  is  not,  however,  fo  much  diflolved 
by  its  faponaceous  nature,  as  not  to  make  a  repara¬ 
tion  from  the  aqueous  fluid  whenever  the  heat  and 
motion  ceafes. 

347.  Is  it  evident,  then,  what  we  ought  to  con¬ 
clude  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  red 
globules,  which  by  the  microfcope  are  perceived  in 
the  blood  ?  Thefe  are  not  peculiar  to  the  red  por¬ 
tion,  but  only  the  oil,  which  when  mixed  by  agi¬ 
tation  with  the  watery  fluid,  on  account  of  their 
mutual  difpofition  to  feparate,  collects  itfelf  into 
fphericles,  whofe  conflux  is  prevented  by  the  inter¬ 
fluent  water.  Hence  they  are  even  obferved  in 
milk,  and  may  be  produced  in  any  fort  of  oil  by 
agitation  with  water ;  nor  is  there  any  mechanical 
effed  required  to  render  them  circular.  For  this 
reafon  it  is,  that  when  the  globules  are  comprelTed 
in  veffels,  they  change  their  figure,  and,  the  com- 
preflion  being  taken  off,  they  again  refume  their 
globular  fhape, 

348.  Nor  does  what  has  been  advanced  concern¬ 
ing  the  equal  bulk  and  diameter  of  every  Angle 
globule,  make  any  thing  againft  this  conclufion, 
The  powers  of  a  limited  circulation  cannot  divide, 
ad  infinitum ,  the  particles  of  the  oil  which  cohere 
by  a  certain  force.  There  is,  therefore,  given  a 
flxed  fize  beyond  which  they  cannot  be  reduced. 
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But  wherefore  fhould  we  fo  anxioufly  endeavour  to 
give  a  reafon  for  a  thing  which  refts  upon  fuch  a 
weak  foundation  ? 

349.  It  is  icarce  to  be  doubted  that  thefe  can  be 
divided  into  1  effer  globules,  and,  when  feparated, 
can  torm  a  brighter  red  colour.  But  concerning 
their  fenary  divifion,  the  fix  fmaller  globules  of 
which  they  are  eompofed,  and  into  which  they  fe- 
parate,  we  cannot  advance  any  thing  decifive.  But 
nothing  is  more  improbable,  than  that  by  their  fepa- 
ration  the  red  portion  is  changed  into  ferum;  and 
that  fix  globules  of  it  combined  conftitute  the  red 
globule.  Experiments  (338'.  341.),  and  the  nature 
of  the  two  fubftances,  which  are  exceedingly  diffe¬ 
rent,  are  againft  fuch  a  conclufion  (343.  347.). 

350.  Neither  can  any  thing  be  determined  in 
fupport  of  this  affection  (349*)  from  the  gravity  of 
the  red  blood,  fpecifically  greater  than  that  of  the 
ferum  :  For  that  is  only  affumed  with  uncertainty  ; 
feeing  the  red  portion  of  the  craffamentum  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  obtained  entire  from  the  ferum  (342.). 

351.  To  indulge  in  fuch  fpeculations  is  wholly 
left  to  phyfiologifts  at  diferetion ;  but  no  advantage 
accrues  to  pathology  from  them. 

352.  From  the  given  analyfis  of  the  blood  it  can 
be  known  to  what  vitiations  it  is  obnoxious,  whe¬ 
ther  the  different  parts  of  it  are  confidered  fingly, 
and  by  themfelves,  or  when  united,  as  conftituting 
fhe  whole  mafs. 

353.  It  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  there  is 

a  certain  mutual  proportion  of  the  three  parts 
(334*)  blood,  which  confpire  to  form  perfedl 

health.  But  it  is  not  to,  be  believed  that  this  is 
abfolutejy  neceffary,  or  that  every  deviation  from 
|t  cannot  he  borne  with  impunity.  There  would 

rather 
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rather  feem,  even  in  the  founded:  ftate,  to  be  a 
conflant  change  fullered  without  injury.  But  the 
diverfity  of  age,  fex,  temperament,  &c.  does  not 
even  fuppofe  the  fame  proportion  to  be  required  in 
every  individual.  -  It  will  only,  therefore,  amount 
to  a  vitiation,  if  the  deviation  is  confiderable,  and 
the  fame  very  inconfiftent  with  the  particular  con- 
ftitution  of  the  body  in  which  it  occurs. 

354.  An  enormous  quantity  of  ferum  augments 
the  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood ;  whence  arifes 
an  aqueous  tenuity  (287.),  and  the  diieafes  occa- 
fioned  by  ferous  congeftions. 

3^5.  An  exuberance  of  the  fibre  mull  induce 
denfity,  immeability,  lentor,  obftructions,  &c.  ( vide 
284.  285.). 

356.  An  excefs  of  the  red  portion  denotes  an 
abounding  phlogifton  in  the  blood,  which,  from 
the  acceffion  of  any  occafional  caufe,  augments  the 
animal  heat,  and  excites  immoderate  expanfions, 
inflammations,  &c. 

357.  Thefe  excelles  are  fo  moderate  as  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  fundions  of  health  whenever  they  maiii- 
feft  that  texture  of  the  blood  which  occurs  in  diffe¬ 
rent  temperaments.  For  the  firft  (354.)  is  proper  to 
the  phlegmatic,  the  next  (355.)  to  the  melancholic, 
the  third  (356.)  to  the  choleric  5  but  there  is  none 
peculiar  to  the  fanguine. 

358.  The  vitiations  are  of  greater  moment  which 
pertain  to  the  qualities  of  the  fingle  parts  of  the 
blood ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many 
of  them  are,  perhaps,  unknown  to  us,  feeing  the 
phyfiology  of  the  fluids  is  dqfedive  in  many  refpecls. 

3  In  the  ferum,  the  water  may  fo  abound,  as 
to  coagulate  by  heat  more  flowly,  and  in  a  lefs  de~ 
gree  than  ordinary  (338.),  which  vitiation,  fimilat 

to 
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to  the  former  (287.  357.),  is  likewife  produced  from 
the  fame  caufes,  and  is  followed  by  the  fame  effects, 

360.  There  is  fometimes  a  quantity  of  inert 
mucus  (generated  in  the  ferum ;  by  which  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  other  fluids  fecreted  from  it  are  clog¬ 
ged  with  the  tenacity  formerly  treated  of  (283.). 

361.  It  frequently  happens,  that  the  difpofition 

to  coagulation  is  increafed  in  this  portion,  and  in 
fiich  a  degree  as  to  congeal  in  'manner  of  the 
fibre*  .  * 

1  / 

This  conftitutes  the  inflammatory  diathefis  which 
We  fhall  treat  of  hereafter  among  the  difeafes  of  the 
fibre  of  the  blood. 

'  362.  The  ferum,  in  particular,  is  fometimes  over¬ 
charged  with  an  undue  quantity  of  the  faline  mat* 
ter,  either  native  or  foreign  ;  for  it  abounds  with 
water  faturated  with  faits,  and  a  mucus  invif- 
cating  that  which  favours  the  union  of  thole  which 
are  introduced  to  the  mafs  of  fluids.  Moft  acrimo¬ 
nies  have  their  feat  here,  and  by  this  vehicle  it  is 
diffufed  through  all  the  parts  of  the  body  (307.  to 

317-)-  -  I 

363.  The  purple  colour  of  the  blood  (341.), 
when  paler  than  ordinary,  refembling  water  in 
which  flefh  has  been  waftied,  is  occafioned  by  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  red  matter,  or  its  being  lefs  compact 
than  is  requiflte,  the  phlogifton  not  enough  exalted, 
or  fuppreffed  by  mucus,  acid,  or  fome  other  extra¬ 
neous  mixture ;  hence  it  is  wont  to  be  attended  with 
the  vitiations  treated  of  (283,  287,  307.),  and  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  fame  caufes  ;  nor  does  it  produce 
different  effects.  Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  a  cor¬ 
ruption. 

364.  A  more  florid  red  is  owing  to  an  increafed 
option,  a  too  great  attrition,  attenuation,  and  mix¬ 
ture 
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fure  with  the  ferum. 


Hence  there  enfues  a  ra 


circulation,  more  intenfe  heat,  and  an  increafe  of 
the  faline  matter  (310,  315.,  316.),  There  is,  in 
this  cafe,  almoft  conftantly,  a  diffolved  ftate  of  the 
blood,  more  flowly,  or  fcarcely  at  all,  coagulating 
with  the  cold,  foon  fufceptible  of  heat  by  the  phlo- 
gifton  being  evolved,  and  having  a  difpofition  to 
efcape  from  the  veffels,.  to  aberrations  and  phlogo-* 
fis. 


365,  The  colour  approaching  to  black  happens 
from  a  redundance  of  earth,  or  when  that  is  be¬ 
come  ftyptic  by  an  acid  infixed,  or  when  fome  he¬ 
terogeneous  mixture  has  corrupted  the  texture  of 
the  blood,  from  a  vitiated  chyle,  retained  excre^ 
ments,  miafmata,  contagion,  poifons,  or  a  putrid, 
rancid,  gangrenous,  cancerous  matter  admitted* 
Various  acrimonies  are  its  perpetual  attendants,  and 
fometimes  there  is  a  greater  fpiffitude,  at  another 
a  greater  refolution  ;  which  diveifity  confequent^ 
ly  carries  along  with  it  many  different  kinds  of 
evils. 


366.  The  fibre  of  the  blood  may  be  defective  in 
having  a  too  fmall  difpofition  to  coagulate,  by  which 
it  happens,  that  it  fcarcely  feparates  from  the  fe¬ 
rum,,  and  forms  no  ifland,  or  one  lefs  compact,  in 
which  there  is  no  proper  aggregation  of  the  red  glo¬ 
bules.  The  paucity  of  the  fibrous  matter,  its  final- 
ler  compaction,,  aqueous  or  mucous  accumulations, 
(283,  287.),  too  much  attenuation  by  heat,  atte¬ 
nuating  fairs,  or  other  ftimuli,  or  corrupting  fer¬ 
ments  (365,.),  cbnfumption  through  want  of  the 
neceffary  {'applies  by  aliment,  &c.  induce  this  vi¬ 
tiation.  Hence  arife  the  injuries  from  a  diffolved 
ftate  of  the  blood  (287,  288,). 
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367.  The  oppofite  vitiation  of  the  fibre  is  too 
great  tenacity,  which  fuppofes  the  quantity  to  be 
difproportioned  to  the  ferum  (355.),  the  whole  mafs 
of  blood  coagulating  and  turning  grumous  ;  or  the 
difpofition  to  concreting  more  intenfe  than  ufual, 
by  which  the  concretion  is  rendered  more  Bidden 
by  ftagnation  and  cold,  and  the  fame  more  tena¬ 
cious  ;  fo  that  there  quickly  arifes,  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  crafiamentum,  a  thick  buffy  coat,  not 
red,  but  white,  yellowifii,  fometimes  inclining  to 
green,  or  lividity,  varying  in  craffitude,  the  crafla- 
mentum  itfelf  being  much  more  compact,  and  the 
edges  inverted  by  the  contraction  of  the  cruft,  are 
often  made  hollow  like  a  fhield,  the  ferum  more  co- 
pioufiy  furrounding  them.  By  this  is  understood  the 
phlogiftic  cruft,  the  inflammatory  diathefis,  or  the 
pleuritic  coat.  But  feeing  this  fubftance  has  a  very 
near  refemblance,  both  to  the  fibre  when  wafhed 
(340.),  and  to  the  ferum  concreted  by  the  fire  (338.), 
it  is  poflfibiy  produced,  when  the  fibre  is  too  much 
condenfed  in  the  circulatory  fyftem,  and  when  the 
ferous  portion,  moftly,  or  altogether  aquofity,  by 
a  conftant  condenfation,  is  fpontaneoufly  converted 
into  fibre,  inftantly  concreting  (361.);  fo  that,  to 
conftitute  it,  there  feems  to  be  neither  need  of  fat, 
nor  arterial  mucus,  fluids  very  different,  nor  that 
the  difiipation  of  the  water  alone  were  always  fuf- 
ficient.  W e  learn  from  obfervation,  that  the  fame 
powers  by  which  the  fibre  is  generated  in  the 
blood  in  due  quantity,  by  being  too  intenfe,  can  in¬ 
duce  a  morbid  excefs.  Hence  an  increafed  circu¬ 
lation,  febrile  exacerbations,  heat,  ftricture  of  the 
vefiels,  comprefiion,  too  much  bodily  exercife,  and 
the  abufe  of  terreous,  aftringent,  heating,  fpiri-  - 
tons  things,  are  daily  caules  of  this  denfity.  The  i 

evils  i 
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evils  which  fucceed  it  will  be  evident  from  what  has 
been  laid  (285,  355.)  ;  if  we  may  add,  that  this  oh- 
ftinate  gluten,  infoluble  in  the  watery  juices,  for  the 
mod  part  circulated  through  the  body  by  an  accom¬ 
panying  fever,  is  likewife  more  condenfed  by  heat, 
or  is  not  to  be  diffolvcd,  unlefs  by  putrefaction 
(366.),  and  is  therefore  altogether  untraCtable  by 
the  powers  of  human  nature. 

368.  Thefe  things  being  rightly  underflood  (353, 
to  368.),  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  affign  the  ratio¬ 
nale  of  the  other  affections,  by  which  the  qualities 
of  the  circulating  mafs  are  eitranged,  how  far  they 
may  really  obtain,  and  may  be  profitably  invefti- 
gated  ;  as  of  denfity,  gravity,  elafticity,  diviiibili- 
ty,  &c.  immoderately  increafed  or  diminiflied. 
There  are  perhaps  many  other  aberrations,  but  as 
they  can  only  be  folved  by  conjecture,  there  is  mp 
need  wherefore  they  fhould  detain  us. 

Vitiations  of  the  fccrctcd  Fluids » 

369.  From  the  blood  alone  diftributed  through 
the  whole  body,  many  juices  in  different  parts,  and 
by  a  wonderful  contrivance,  are  fecerned,  and  each, 
as  they  both  differ  in  their  nature  from  one  another, 
and  from  the  blood,  intended  for  different  ufes  in 
the  animal  oeconomy,  as  is  demonftrable  in  Phyfi- 
ology  ;  although  the  maimer  in  which  their  parti¬ 
cular  crafis  is  formed,  is  not  clearly  made  out. 

370.  They,  therefore,  generally  receive  their  vi¬ 
tiations  from  the  common  fource  from  which  they 
are  derived  ;  but,  according  to  the  different  nature 
of  every  one,  may  have  fomething  peculiar,  and 
may  induce  different  evils ;  there  may  be  likewife 
fome  proper  to  thefe  after  fecretion,  although  they 
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do  not  occur  in  others.  They,  therefore,  deferve  to 
be  particularly  confidered . 

371.  The  aqueous,  faline  fluids,  among  which  I 
reckon  the  lymph  not  coagulating  by  heat,  and  the 
jnenltrua  of  digeftion,  which  are  fecerned  from  it, 
as  well  as  the  watery  excrements,  &c.  befides  te¬ 
nuity  (187.),  mucous  infpiflation  (283.),  and  va¬ 
rious  acrimonies  (307.  to  317.)  may  have  this  in 
particular,  that  they  too  readily  fuffer  the  earthy- 
particles,  diffolved  in  the  water  by  the  intervention 
of  the  fait,  to  feparate,  and  thefe  having  united 
upon  the  opportunity  given,  may  form  calculous 
concretions  in  many  ways  hurtful  (320.). 

372*  The  bile,  although  a  humour,  by  its  parti¬ 
cular  nature  and  texture,  greatly  different  from 
thefe,  is,  however,  fubjedf  to  the  fame  vitiations 
(371.).  But  it  likewife  fuffers  a  feculent,  mucous, 
aqueous  inertnefs,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  na¬ 
tural  functions.  It  efpecially,  when  imbued  with 
any  extraneous  fairs,  or  corrupted  by  ftagnation, 
heat,  or  violent  agitation,  contradis  different  kinds 
and  degrees  of  acrimony,  and  changes  of  colour 
correfpondent  to  thefe,  the  native  yellow  turning  into 
a  porraceous,  eruginous,  blewifh,  or  black  colour; 
fometimcs  it  refembles  the  white  of  an  egg.  Hence 
are  produced  fo  many  fpecies  of  corruption  of  the 
bile,  together  with  their  effedts  carefully  remarked 
by  the  ancients. 

373’  The  mucous  juice  (278.),  in  great  quanti¬ 
ty,  and  not  with  lefs  ufe,  diffufed  through  the 
parts  of  the  body,  befides  the  common  vitiations  of 
confidence  (282,  286.),  both  by  its  natural  lentor 
and  ftagnation,  is  very  fubjedt  to  acrimonies,  which 
being  invifcated  by  its  gluten,  are  with  much  difficul¬ 
ty  difim  tangled.  Hence  are  under  flood  the  fait  and 

acid 
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acid  phlegms  remarked  by  the  ancients  ;  likewife, 
the  vitreous,  by  reafon  of  an  aluminous  acerbity 
inflidting  fevere  gripings  in  its  paflage  through  the 
inteftines ;  alfo  the  gypfeotis,  loaded  with  much 
earth  (320.)  There  is  not  unfrequently  a  con  tat. 
gious  virus  lodged  in  the  mucus,  very  injurious  to 
the  folids  by  its  increaiing  tabefadlion,  and  which 
fpreads  far  and  wide. 

374.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  concerning  the 
pinguid  juices,  as  they,  by  nature,  are  vifcous, 
and  ftagnating  in  the  cellular  membrane,  not  folu- 
ble  in  a  watery  fluid,  when  once  they  have  been 
fufceptible  of  any  impure  quality,  acrimony,  or 
virulency ;  intangle  and  nourifli  thefe,  fubdue  the 
powers  of  the  menftrua  and  circulation,  and,  being 
as  it  were  fupplied  with  pabulum,  increafe,  fo  as 
fcarcely  to  be  difengaged. 

,375.  The  only  corruption  proper  to  the  adipofe 
fubftance,  is  rancidity,  which  is  very  remarkable  ; 
feeing  it  can  fcarcely  be  corrected,  when  once  it 
has  been  fufceptible  of  it,  and,  propagating  itfelf 
by  a  fermentative  power,  becomes  the  word  of  acri¬ 
monies,  which,  corroding  whatever  it  touches, 
caufes  caries  in  the  hones  themfelves.  Things  in- 
gelled  (328.),  putridnefs  of  the  humours  (312.), 
a  more  intenfe  circulation,  heat,  feptic  contagions, 
and  poifons,  induce  this  evil. 

376.  There  is  likewife  produced  in  the  fat  a  vi¬ 
tiation  of  confluence  :  For,  when  it  is  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  Hate,  it  does  not  confift  intirely  of  oil,  but  part¬ 
ly  of  mucus  (373.)*  If  the  proportion  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  from  its  own  caules  (283.),  is  increafed  beyond 
the  due  quantity,  the  fat  becomes  too  liquid,  di- 
fiends  the  cellular  membrane  into  an  inert*  inelaflic 
tumour,  which  alfo  more  readily  imbibing  the  wa¬ 
ter 
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ter  attracts  it  from  the  other  fluids,  and  retaining  it 
produces  leucophlegmatia,  dropfy,  oedema,  &c. — • 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fat  may  be  rendered  too 
hard,  when  filled  with  a  redundance  of  the  earth, 
or  this  become  ftyptic  by  an  auftere  acor  (284. 
310.  326.).  Hence  indurations  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  fteatoms,  and  tubercles,  differing  much 
in  their  fize,  form,  hardnefs,  and  ftate  of  dege¬ 
neracy. 

377.  Whenever  the  morbid  affections  of  the 
fluids  are  fuch  as  are  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a  con¬ 
flux  of  fat  and  mucus,  they  bear  a  refemblance  to 
the  refinous  gum  of  vegetables.  They  are  reduced 
then  to  the  thick,  tenuous,  and  finally  different 
acrimonies. 

378.  The  milk  among  the  juices  deftined  for 
nutrition,  has  likewife  its  own  peculiar  vitiations, 
which  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  chyle,  as  appears 
from  what  has  been  delivered  (223.  331.). 

379.  The  gelatinous  matter  nourifhing  the  firm 
parts,  arifing  from  the  glutinous  part  of  the  ferum 
(338.),  and  the  fibre  of  the  blood  (340.),  is  either 
too  much  diluted  with  a  redundance  of  water  (287.), 
or  overloaded  with  an  inert  mucus  (283.  329.),  or 
infected  with  various  acrimonies.  Whence,  in  fur- 
nifhing  the  neceffary  fupplies,  it  rather  weakens 
than  corroborates,  or  even  deflroys  by  its  corrofive 
power..  The  earthy  faline  matter,  when  it  abounds, 
produces  incruftations  of  the  parts,  alfo  calculous 
and  ofleous  indurations. 

380.  Does  the  genital  liquor,  not  by  the  animal¬ 
cule,  but  by  fome  very  Angular  quality,  befides  the  j 
common  affections,  contract  a  peculiar  acrimony,  , 
by  which  it  induces  falacity  ?  Is  inertnefs  the  caufe 
of  fterility  ?  Does  it,  degenerating  in  a  particular 
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manner,  produce  monftrous  icetufcs  -  In  a  mat¬ 
ter  lo  oblcure,  we  mult  conclude  nothin^,  until 
further  light  is  received  from  Phyftology. 

381.  The  fame  circumfpection  obliges  us  to-pafs- 
over  thofe  things  which  have  been  advanced  con¬ 
cerning  the  vitiations  of  the  vital  iluid  (187.} ;  iee- 
in0,  they  only  reft  upon  conjecture,  and  cannot  bear 
a  pathological  difcuffion,  nor  are  they  of  any  cer¬ 
tain  ufe  in  pradice. 

382.  Anclthefe,  among  many  others,  are  a  few 
of^the  morbid  affedions  of  particular  humours,  of 
which,  in  any  way,  we  are  allowed  to  foim  a  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  poffible  that  there  are  many  others 
remaining  never  to  be  fairly  difcovered  ;  efpecially 
when  we  confider,  that,  in  every  Angle  perfon,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diverfity  of  idiofyncrafies,  any  one 
humour  may  have  lomething  peculiar  to  icieir, 
which  in  the  like  fluid,  in  another  perfon,  is  not 
fo  much  as  to  be  found,  even  in  the  found  ftate  ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  the  diffimilarity  of  the  folid 
parts  alone  does  not  conftitute  the  whole  difference 
which  is  diftinguifhed  in  human  bodies,  but  that 
the  fluids  likewife  contribute  a  fliare.  However,  as 
they  are  not  known  to  us,  otherwife  than  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fome  particular  efreds,  whole  ti  ue 
caufes,  in  fuch  a  variety  of  poflible  ones,  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  aflign,  it  is  better  to  be  fiient  than 
to  folve  by  conjedure  what  cannot  be  accounted,  > 
for  on  the  principles  ot  fcience. 

The  relative  Difeafes  of  the  Humours. 

■  * 

383.  It  is  demonft rated  in  Phyfiology,  that  the 
principal  foundation  of  the  human  os  con  omy  i  cits 
upon  the  co-operation  ot  a  folid  and  fiuuij  limited. 

by 
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by  their  own  laws.  There  is,  therefore,  given  izt 
health  a  Rated  proportion  of  the  two  agents  fuitably 
adapted  to  each  other,  by  which  the  one  is  prevent¬ 
ed  from  too  much  exceeding  the  other.  The  great 
diverfity  of  the  fluids  itlelf,  and  their  difcriminate 
diftri button,  teach  Us,  that  any  one  indifferently 
cannot  be  appropriated  to  any  one  part  or  ufe. 
Therefore,  although  the  texture  may  be  intire,  they 
can,  no  two  th  Handing,  be  fo  much  iu  fault,  with 
reipect  to  quantity,  the  place  which  they  occupy, 
and  the  degree  ot  motion  with  v/hich  they  are  cir¬ 
culated,  as  from  the  difordered  action  of  the  folids 
to  prevent  the  integrity  of  the  functions  (266.) ; 
but,  Decaufe  the  idea  of  the  dileafes,  which  arife 
from  this  fource,  includes  the  necefiary  relation  to 
the  folids  (268.),  they  are  not  improperly  called  re¬ 
lative. 


■'  The  morbid  Quantity  of  the  Humours • 

1 

384.  A  right  proportion  of  the  fluids  to  the  folid 
parts  is  not  10  exadly  limited  to  the  bulk,  that  any 
excefs  or  deficiency  induces  difeafe.  The  latitude 
of  health,  which  comprehends  age,  fex,  and  tem¬ 
perament,  likewife  includes  fueh  proportions  of  ei¬ 
ther,  as  is  agreeable  to  thefe,  although  very  much 
differing.  Nor  could  otherwife  health  be  preferved 
among!!  the  perpetual  viciffitudes  of  things  (6.), 
to  wdiich  it  is  fubjecied.  The  greateft,  therefore, 
as  well  as  the  fmalleft  deviation  in  this  refped, 
which  is  borne  with  impunity,  is  with  difficulty  dif- 
tinguiflied.  The  former  is  more  readily  difcovered 
upon  the  accefiion  of  any  noxious  quality,  the  lat¬ 
ter  not  fo  eafily. 

385,  But 
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38  5.  But  if  the  whole  mafs  of  humours,  free  of 
any  vitiation,  comparatively  in  point  of  quantity, 
immoderately  exceed,  fo  as,  by  their  turgefcency,  to 
become  a  burthen,  and  diiorder  the  functions,  this 
may  be  called  polyhymy,  and  the  oppofite  affec¬ 
tion  oligohvmy.  The  natural  (late  or  infancy  arm 
old  age  will  give  an  idea  of  each  :  whence  even 
their  effeds  may  be  uncleriiood.  i  he  alienated  date 
of  things  ingefted  and  excreted  will  point  out  tne 


origin. 


386.  The  humid  inteuiperature,  which  fliould 
father  be  referred  to  the  head  of  cacohymy 

3  94*  359*)^  fuppofes  the  folids  and  fluids  ovei  — 
charged  with  an  Immoderate  quantity  of  the  aque¬ 
ous,  °confe  ardently  too  great  a  proportion  of  water* 
in  the  ferum,  and  a  quantity  of  the  latter  dnpro- 
portioned  to  the  craffamentum  of  the  blood.  1  he 
caufes  and  effeds  of  this  will  be  eafily  underftood 
from  the  places  already  cited.  The  idea  of  the  op- 
polite  vitiation,  the  dry  temperature,  fiom  thence 

is  alfo  evident. 

387.  In  this  place,  there  principally  deferve  to  be 
remarked  plethora,  plenitude,  exuberance,  which 
are  fo  called,  when  there  is  inch  a  redundance  of 
wholefome  blood  as  cannot  be  borne  in  the  circula¬ 
tory  fyftem  without  endangering  health.  Obfervation. 
has  not  only  taught  us,  that  fetch  a  furenarge  has  ta¬ 
ken  place  at  all  times,  but  it  is  made  manifeft  from  a 
right  knowledge  of  the  circulation  of  the  humours. 
Thofe  are  certainly  not  to  be  attended  to,  who  would 
endeavour,  by  their  infignificant  arguments,  to  ex¬ 
plode  a  matter  of  fo  great  importance.  But  feeing 
the  vitiation,  in  refpect  of  proportion,  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  divers  ways,  if  will  be  proper  to  diftinguifli 

it  into  different  fpecies. 


388.  Hence 
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388.  Hence  we  are  firft  to  confider  plethora  in, 

refpedt  of  quantity,  which  is  likewife  called  true 
and  abfolute,  and  fuppofes  fiich  a  real  exuberance 
of  blood,  as  incommodes  the  containing  parts  by 
too  much  diitenfion.  This  is  properly  the  of 

the  ancients,  or  plethora  relatively  to  the  veffels. 
When  it  lights  upon  a  temperament  of  a  laxer  fort, 
the  body  becomes  turgid  and  red  by  the  blood 
every  where  diffufed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  great¬ 
er  veffels  are  more  diftended  in  bodies  that  are  fir¬ 
mer,  and  the  veins  that  are  lax  in  comparifon  of 
the  arteries,  are  exceffively  minified.  Whence  we 
underfUnd  the  plethora  comparatively  to  the  habit, 
and  to  the  veffels  or  veins  eftablifhed  by  the  moderns. 
This  may  be  induced  by  an  eafy  indolent  man¬ 
ner  of  life  in  the  vigour  of  health,  by  which  means 
the  robuft  vifcera  generate  more  of  a  laudable  chyle 
than  nutrition  and  the  neceffary  excretions  demand. 

389.  The  next  in  affinity  to  this  is  plethora  rela- 
latively  to  fpace,  as  it  is  called,  becaufe  it  arifes 
from  a  diminution  in  the  fize  of  the  circulatory  vef- 
fels,  the  quantity  of  blood  not  being  proportionably 
leffened.  The  blood,  without  doubt,  immoderate¬ 
ly  exceeds,  although  not  by  quantity  or  expanfion, 
if  the  fpace  in  which  it  ought  to  be  contained  is 
contracted.  Confequently  it  is  called  relative,  as  it 
owes  its  whole  origin  to  the  firm  parts  either  being 
too  much  conftridted  (195.  209.  V.)  by  fear,  a  fe¬ 
brile  acceffion,  the  intervention  of  great  and  fudden 
cold,  &c.  or  thefe  themfelves  through  rigidity 
(164.),  dry nefs  or  coalition  (209.  VI.),  being  incap¬ 
able  of  yeilding,  impervious,  or  mutilated. 

390.  There  is  likewife  plethora  ad  volumen ,  which 
is  likewife  called  apparent  and  fpurious,  and  which, 
by  the  expanfion  of  the  rarified  blood,  relembles  in  its 

effects 
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feffedts  an  increafe  of  quantity,  although  there  is 
no  real  redundance :  For  when  the  capacity  of  the 
veffels  are  not  in  a  proportionable  degree  dilated  at 
the  fame  time,  the  expanded  fluid,  with  which 
they  were  before  moderately  replete,  not  otherwife 
than  by  occupying  a  greater  fpace,  raifes  a  turgel- 
cence  like  a  true  plethora.  Great  heat,  from  the 
air,  fire,  bath,  meats,  drinks,  medicines,  ardent 
and  inflammatory  fevers,  exercife,  affedlions  of  the 
mind,  fridlion,  &c.  excited  in  the  body,  great  and 
fudden  diminution  of  the  preffure  of  the  atmof- 
phere,  particular  inteftine  motions  of  the  fluids 
from  the  intermixture  of  extraneous  matters,  &c. 
may  give  occafion  to  this  vitiation :  Rut  it  is  more 
certainly  produced  if  irritability  (190.)  has  acced¬ 
ed,  or  if  a  texture  of  the  blood  more  fufceptible  of 
rarefadtion  has  given  a  predifpofition  (356.  364.), 
or  a  quantity  of  liquified  fat  received  into  the  cir¬ 
culating  mafs,  which  heat  greatly  expands. 

391.  Does  it  from  hence  appear  what  we  ought 
to  conclude  concerning  the  plethora  ad  vires ,  of 
comparatively  to  the  natural  powers  ?—  i  his  fome  or 
the  moderns  have  abfurdly  endeavoured  to  ex¬ 
plode,  when  the  thing  itfelf  not  only  happens,  but 
even  under  various  forms.  That  redundance  of  the 
blood  is  fo  called  which  the  natural  powers  are 
not  fufficient  to  carry  or  propel,  confequently  am 
overpowered  and  oppreffed  writh  the  load.  Any  of 
the  fpecies  of  plethora  (388.  389-39°*)  w-ien  a(^~ 
vanced  to  a  height,  and  not  dmeoufly  relieved, 
even  in  the  robuft,  becomes  a  burden  to  the  na¬ 
tural  powers,  which  induces  a  fpontaneous  lalli- 
tude,  averfion  to  motion,  and  a  fenfe  of  weight. 
In  weak  habits  ( 1 59.)  likewife,  a  fmall  redundance, 
eafily  endured  by  the  ftrong,  is  injurious  to  the 

O  .  weakened 
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weakened  canals,  and  affeas  them  with  congeftion, 
oppletion,  and  eruption  ^203.  204.)-  f°  naoie  ir¬ 
ritable  natures  (190.)  a  finall  excels  of  the  humouis 
proves  ftimulatmg,  of  which  wlien  tnsy  perceive 
the  moleftation,  they  run  into  inordinate  motions 
that  they  may  avoid  the  irritation,  and .  fatigue 
themfelves  by  exerting  their  powers  in  vain..  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  habit  of  letting  blood,  whether  artificial 
or  natural,  as  it  induces  a  necefhty  of  repairing  the 
lofs,  fo  it  creates  an  intolerance  of  it  when  repair¬ 
ed  the  quantity  becomes  a  burden,  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  opprefs.  Whether  or  not  then  is  there  a 
dethora  ad  vires  ? 

392.  It  is  manifeit  likewife,  that  different  fpecies 
of  plethora  (388.  391.)  may  be  complicated,  and  to¬ 
gether  with  thefe  a  vitiated  quality  of  the  humours 
joined.  Hence  is  underftood  the  euhymic,  and  ca- 
cochymic  plethora,  as  diftinguifhed  by  fome.  It  is 
denominated  an  aflive  plethora,  when  its  turgef- 
cence  has  occafioned  injuries  and  threatens  greater. 

893*  ^  paucity  of  wholefome  blood,  which  fup- 
pofes  a  mere  deficiency,  but  not  dyfcracy  too,  is 
feldom  induced  but  by  fome  great  and  bidden  eva¬ 
cuation  ;  nor  can  it  be  long  fuftained  without  being 
attended  with  a  vitiated  quality,  from  the  proflra- 
ted  vigour  of  the  functions.  This  is  connected  with 
that  which  is  occafioned  by  hunger.  Left  a  gradual 
expence  of  the  humours,  although  great,  may  induce 
or  depletion,  nature,  by  a  proportional 
contraction  (209  V.)  of  the  veffels,  guards  againft 
it.  Upon  nutrition  being  afforded  when  the  dif- 
cafe  is  overcome,  the  exhaufled  are  foon  reflored, 
otherwife  it  degenerates  into  cacochymyv 

394.  To  this  pUce  belongs  obefity,  but  is  not, 
however,  to  be  confounded  with  plethora,  with 

which 
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which  it  is  often  attended,  or  fupervenes.  It  denotes 
an  excefs  of  wholelbme  fat,  diffufed  through  the 
parts,  which  obftrudts  the  functions.  Health,  in¬ 
deed,  endures  very  diderent  quantities  of  this  fub- 
ftahce  without  any  remarkable  impediment,  but 
when  fuddenly  increafed  to  an  excedi ve  load,  it  is 
not  lefs  oppreflive  than  a  redundance  of  blood»  But 
it  is  for  the  moft  part  produced  from  the  fame 
caufes  that  plethora  (388.)  is,  and  either  fupervenes 
or  is  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  this,  when,  from  a 
fuller  diet,  a  greater  quantity  of  laudable  chyle  is 
conflantly  carried  into  the  veffels  than  can  be  diffi- 
pated  by  a  brifk  circulation,  converted  into  blood, 
or  expended  in  nutrition  ;  hence  it  d epochs  its 
oleaginous  part  in  the  lax  cellular  texture.  For  which 
reafon  a  laxer  habit  of  body,  infancy,  middle  age, 
and  the  more  delicate  fex,  dilpofe  to  this  effect. 

395.  A  deficiency  of  fat  or  leannefs  fcarcely  hap¬ 
pens  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  accounted  morbid, 
unlefs  attended  by  other  affedions  upon  which  it  de¬ 
pends  as  a  fymptom,  or  by  the  concurrence  of 
which  it  is  rendered  hurtful.  As  acrimony  itfelf  is 
very  frequently  the  caufe  of  emaciation,  fo  it  very 
eafily  joins  as  an  attendant,  if  either  a  poverty  of  a 
bland,  oleaginous  chyle,  an  immoderate  evacuation, 
or  a  wafte  in  whatever  way  occafioned,  has  con- 
fumed  the  fat. 

396.  Excefs  or  deficiency  of  the  other  juices, 
either  belongs  to  the  head  of  cacochymies  (3 54- 
368.),  or  finds  a  more  proper  place  among  the 

caufes  of  difeafes  pr  fymptoms? 

v'-.-  '  .  ■  *  H 
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Local  Aberrations  of  the  Fluids. 

397.  Alth  ough  the  feat  of  the  fluids  of  the 
human  body  is  not  fo  fixed  as  the  folid  parts,  nor 
the  places  where  they  refid e  lo  limited  ;  they  have, 
however,  their  own  receptacles,  cavities,  canals  and 
repofitories  allotted  them  by  nature,  in  which  they 
are  contained,  as  if  within  certain  bounds,  beyond 
which  they  cannot  pafs  without  injury.  This  is 
efpecially  mamfeft  in  particular  juices,  and  in  thofe 
which,  being  colledled,  are  depofited  in  certain 
parts.  But  thefe  are  not  even  excepted  which  are 
more  univerfal,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  motion  are 
circulated  through  the  whole  body.  For  it  is  not 
confident  with  health  that  the  blood,  ferum,  lymph, 
&c.  be  contained  indifferently  in  any  kind  of  veflels 
or  cavities. 

398.  From  this  relation,  therefore,  which  the 
contents  bear  to  the  containing  parts,  a  principal 
clafs  of  difeafes  arifes,  which,  as  the  fluids  are  con¬ 
tained  in  an  unufual  place  to  which  they  do  not  natu¬ 
rally  belong,  are  not  improperly  denominated  errores 
loci ,  or  aberrations,  and  are  divided  into  different 
fpecies,  the  chief  of  which  we  ihall  now  treat  of. 

399*  ^  cai-  that  an  aberration  of  the  circulating 
fluids,  when  fome  one  of  the  native  juices  of  the 
body  is  transferred  from  its  proper  veflels  into 
others  not  its  own,  and,  contrary  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  nature,  pafles  through  thefe  as  if  proper  to 
itfelf,  but  without  any  antecedent  vitiation  either 
of  ip  ,  elfufi o n  or  excretion.  This  very 

pften  takes  place  in  the  circulatory  fyflem,  where,  by 
an  accelerated  motion,  or  an  mcrealed  heat,  the  flu- 
ids  raritiedjs  the  veffels  relaxed  and  enlarged,  or 
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when  foine  groffer  part  of  the  blood  is  propelled 
further  than  ufual,  and  circulates  in  veffels  that  are 
too  fmall,  and  out  of  its  ordinary  courfe,  a  deviation 
indeed  often  fuftained  without  injury,  but  fome- 
times  dangerous.  The  fat  ftagnating  in  the  cellular 
texture  let  fuddenly  into  the  veffels  ;  the  bile  exceed¬ 
ing  its  limits,  and  diffufed  through  the  blood  ;  the 
urine,  matter  of  perforation,  &c.  when,  after  reten¬ 
tion,  they  regurgitate  into  the  circulating  mafs,  will 
afford  afpecimen  of  the  injuries  which  fuel!  a  vitia¬ 
tion  induces.  Hence  necefiarily  arife  various  difor- 
ders  in  the  fecretions.  Can  we  likewife  refer  to  this 
the  reception  of  a  morbific  matter,  fomewhere  ftag¬ 
nating,  into  the  common  tract  of  circulation,  or  fome 
part  of  the  fame  remaining  mixed  with  the  circu¬ 
lating  humours,  which  ought  to  have  been  evacu¬ 
ated  or  depofited  in  its  proper  place  ? 

400.  I  call  it  an  aberration  of  impadtion,  when 
any  fluid  is  conveyed  into  veffels  to  which  it  does 
not  belong,  and,  by  reafon  of  its  being  impacted, 
cannot  pafs  through  them,  but  blocks  up  the  cavi¬ 
ty  which  is  by  nature  too  ftrait,  and  does  not  admit 
of  a  paffage  to  itfelf,  or  others  that  are  thither  direc¬ 
ted,  there  concurring  a  threefold  vitiation,  aberra¬ 
tion,  ftagnation,  and  obftruction  (209.  I.)  :  At  the 
lame  time,  if  the  containing  parts  and  contents  are 
confidered  relatively,  they  will  be  found  fcarcely 
alienated  from  the  found  ftate.  It  is  readily  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  former  error  (399.)?  when  a  groffer 
fluid  is  propelled  into  extraneous  veffels,  the  clia- 
N  meters  of  which  naturally  decreafe,  or  are  dimi- 
nilhed  by  a  fupervening  fpafm  (209.  V.),  is  at 
laft  flopped  through  ftraitnefs,  a  paffage  being  de¬ 
nied.  That  there  may  arife  various  kinds  of  in- 

'  farctions. 
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fanSHons,  tumours,  metaftafis,  inflammations,  &c. 
from  this  fource,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive. 

401.  There  is  likewife  an  aberration  of  the  excre¬ 
to  lies  to  be  taken  notice  of,  where  it  happens,  that 
a  fluid  propelled  into  unaccuftomed  veffels,  and 
falling  out  from  their  orifices,  is,  contrary  to  the  na¬ 
tural  order,  difcharged  from  the  body.  Of  this  there 
are  two  fpecies  :  For,  either  an  ufeful  matter,  which 
confequently  iliould  be  retained,  digreffing  from  its 
proper  veffels,  and  carried  into  the  excretory  duffs, 
is  thrown  out  as  if  a  recrement,  the  expence  being 
often  irreparable  :  Excretions  of  chyle,  blood,  ie~ 
rum,  lymph,  &c.  by  the  belly,  urinary  paiffges, 
fkin,  8cc.  in  various  alvine  fluxes,  diabetes,  bloody 
urine,  and  colliquative  fweats,  demonf  rate  this  :  Or 
that  matter,  which  nature  has  deiigned  tor  excretion, 
is  transferred  to  feme  other  emunciory  not  its  own, 
by  which  it  is  difcharged;  a  depravation  indeed  the 
more  eafy  to  be  fupported  of  the  two,  as  there  is 
here  no  expence  of  a  neceffary  fluid  ;  but,  by  the 
injuries  it  occafions  elfewhere,  proves  hurtful,  feeing 
it  is  not  convenient  that  any  excrementitious  part 
be  inclifc rimi n atel y  lent  out  by  excretory.  The 
bile,  urine,  matter  of  peripiration,  alvine  feces, 
menftrual  blood,  &c.fometimes  fuffer  fuch  an  aber¬ 


ration. 

402.  To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  deprava¬ 
tion  of  effufions,  offending  in  a  multiplicity  of 
ways,  which,  in  a  more  general  fenfe,  it  may  be 
proper  to  call  ecchymofls  :  Namely,  when  iome 
matter  effufed  from  its  veffels  is  not  conveyed  out 
pf  the  body,  but  being  received  into  the  interfaces 
pf  the  parts,  there  ftagnates,  and  is  accumulated. 
Of  which  vitiation  there  are  many  fpecies,  and  the 
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irrfifchiefs  they  occafion  to  the  human  ceconomy  iar 

:imore  numerous.  .  . 

/I03.  The  various  affedlions  of  the  emitting  vei”” 

fels,  which  favour  the  efflux,  make  a  dutei  ence,  firfii 
as  anaftamofis,  diataefis,  diapedefis  (203.  II.  HI*  * 
r:20  7.) .  There  is  a  difference,  like  wife,  in  the  recipient 
cavities,  as  they  may  be  greater,  or  (mailer,  natural, 
or  made  by  violence.  The  cellular  texture,  which 
every„ where  fills  up  the  interfaces  of  parts,  very 
eafily  admitting  of  diftenfion,  frequently  and  readily 
affords  a  receptacle  to  effufions.  ‘There  is  chiefly  to 
be  remarked  a  diverfity  of  the  matter  infufed,  as 
from  it  there  arife  fo  many  different  ipecies  of  dif- 
eafes,  which  are  attended  with  different  fymptoms. 
We  may  obferve  an  aberration  of  the  blood  when 
effufed.  from  its  veilels  m  bruifes,  fpunous  aneurifm* 
exanthemata,  inflammatory  tumours,  internal  har* 
morrhages,  &c.  Nor  can  this  ftagnation  be  fufler- 
ed  for  any  time  in  a  fluid  fo  fufceptible  of  change, 
but  by  coagulation  (33^*)?  feceilion  oi  parts  (337*)* 
fun  Duration,  the  texture  is  vitiated. 

When  the  lymph  of  the  blood  effufed  is  accu¬ 
mulated  in  the  interdices  of  the  folids  made,  by 
a  diftending  force,  in  the  cellular  membrane  of 
the  whole  body,  or  ot  particular  paitb,  111  the  gma- 
ter  or  leffer  cavities,  there  arife  blifters,  leucophleg¬ 
matia,  dropfy,  anafarca,  nypofarca,  of  the  abdomen, 
thorax,  head,  ferotum,  internal  parts,  oedema, 

The  fat,  bile,  chyle,  and  other  particular  fluids, 
when  they  differ  this  aberration,  induce  different 

evils.  *  ,  .  .  . 

A  corrupted  humour,  pus,  lcnor,  purulency,  01 

morbific  matter,  crude,  or  concocted,  when  effufed 

into  cavities  or  interfaces  of  parts,  oring  an  empy¬ 
ema, 
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ema,  abfcefs,  fmufes,  fiftulas,  ulcers,  metaftafls,  fa- 
lutary,  noxious,  &c. 

The  air  alfo,  as  it  occupies  its  own  fet  of  veflels 
in  the  body,  and  circulates  according  to  nature, 
when  digreflmg  from  thefe,  and  is  received  into  other 
cavities,  or  into  the  cellular  texture,  thence  there  arife 
flatulent,  elaftic  tumours  more  or  lefs,  fometimes  ex¬ 
panded  over  the  whole  body.  Hence  empneuma- 
tofls,  emphyfema,  tympanies.  It  may  likewife 
happen,  that  an  elaftic  matter  latent  in  the  hu¬ 
mours,  like  air,  when  occafionally  extricated,  ga¬ 
thering  itfelf  together  upon  recovering  its  elafticity, 
and  wandering,  as  it  were,  from  its  place,  by  its 
expaniion  will  produce  flatulent  tumours  like  the 
former, 

404.  May  we  likewife  eftablifli  an  aberration  of 
the  nourifhment,  if  at  any  time  nutritive  particles 
are  applied  to  parts  whofe  mixture  is  of  a  diflimi- 
lar  kind ;  by  means  of  which  the  due  texture  and 
confidence  of  the  folk!  is  perverted,  the  fkin  dege¬ 
nerating  into  callus  or  horn,  the  mufcular  flefli  into 
tendon  or  cellular  membrane,  a  foft  part  into  a  car¬ 
tilage,  bone,  tooth,  ftone  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  bone  into  a  fofter  mafs  ?■ — It  is  hardly  credible, 
that  Angie  particles  of  the  nutritious  juice  are  alto¬ 
gether  of  the  fame  mixture  (1 38  )s  and,  of  whatfo- 
ever  fort  they  may  be,  that  they  indifcriminately 
anfwer  for  nourishing  any  of  the  folids  indifferently 
(146.  147)»  Nor  does  it  appear  that  human  nature 
pofTefles  the  power  of  fabricating  at  difcretion  any 
fort  of  mixtures  from  any  others,  by  a  varied  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  elements.  If,  therefore,  nutritious 
matter  fu tiers  an  aberration,  although  found,  by  a 
vitiated  aflimilation  in  confequence  thereof,  the  fub- 

ftance 
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ftance  of  the  parts  feems  from  that  caufe  to  be  ca¬ 
pable  of  a  remarkable  alienation. 

405.  Finally,  there  not  unfrequently  obtains  an 
aberration  of  the  fecreted  fluids,  but,  as  it  may  be 
only  the  e fleet  and  confequence  of  the  former  affec¬ 
tions  (399.  to  404.),  it  fcarcely  merits  a  particular 
confideration. 

Vitiations  of  Motion  in  the  Humours. 

406.  It  is  evident  that  the  humours  of  our  body, 
both  with  an  inteftine  motion  of  their  own  particles, 
and  a  progreflive  motion  of  the  whole  mafs,  are  na¬ 
turally  incited.  Health  can  be  without  neither, 
which,  however,  requires  a  moderate  degree  of  both  ; 
nor  can  any  excels  or  defect,  or  alienation,  be  borne 
with  impunity. 

407.  The  inteftine  motion,  which  refpeefs  flui¬ 
dity,  is  determined  by  the  manner  of  the  increafe 
or  diminution  of  the  latter  ;  hence  the  vitiations 
which  it  buffers  may  be  referred  to  a  too  great  te¬ 
nuity  or  fpiflitude,  and  underftood  from  what  is 
delivered  (271.  et  feq.).  That  other  fpecies  of  the 
fame  are  excited,  the  greater  and  more  Angular 
power  of  which  may  be  in  changing  the  crafts  of 
the  humours,  as  well  in  health  as  in  difeafes,  the 
manifold  differences  of  the  liquors  extra&ed  from 
the  blood  alone,  and  the  greater  number  of  dege¬ 
neracies,  feem  clearly  to  indicate.  It  is  likewife 
probable  that  the  admixture  of  heterogeneous  mat¬ 
ters,  which  enter  the  body  with  the  humours, 
or  particular  vibrations  of  the  folids,  arifing  from 
fome  occasional  caufe  or  other,  much  contribute  to 
the  producing  motions  of  that  fort :  But  it  would 

be  difficult  to  afeertain  the  peculiar  nature,  and 

R  explain 
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explain  the  determinate  caules,  from  whence  parti¬ 
cular  ones  flow,  and  their  modes  of  ading.  Che¬ 
mical  fermentations,  applied  in  the  found  fenfe, 
illuftrate  indeed,  but  do  not,  however,  folve  the 
queftion.  Neither  do  they  better  explain  the  mat¬ 
ter,  who  contend  that  the  whole  caufe  of  the  eflecis 
ought  to  be  entirely  afcribed  to  the  varied  adion  of 
the  folids. 

408.  The  other  more  manifeft  motion  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  (406.),  by  which  they  are  conveyed  through 
veffels  from  one  place  to  another,  may  be  alienated 
in  a  threefold  manner ;  for  inftance,  by  an  increafed, 
or  a  too  diminiflied  velocity;  all’o  by  an  irregular 
direction. 

409.  An  increafed  motion  is  owing  to  a  more 
intenfe  action  of  the  folids  upon  the  fluids.  But 
whatever  things  incite  the  moving  powers  of  thele, 
fuch  as  various  irritations  (171.  to  1 8 1 .),  whether 
acting  di redly  upon  the  body,  or  upon  the  body 
by  the  mind,  heighten  this  ;  or  whatever  leflens  the 
refinances  oppofed  from  the  bulk  of  the  humours, 
fpiflitude,  adhefion,  or  from  rigidity  of  the  canals, 
angultation  (209.),  &c.  Of  this  fort  there  are  rec¬ 
koned  very  many.  Neither  are  the  effects  which 
thence  enfue  inferior  in  number,  and  which,  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  confent  of  the  human 
oeconomy,  often  reciprocally  produce,  increafe,  and 
multiply  their  own  caufcs.  The  principal  effects 
are  a  greater  irritation  and  agitation  of  the  more  ge¬ 
neral  lolids,  from  the  fluids  being  moved  with  too 
great  impetuofity ;  hence  a  ftronger  attrition  ;  in¬ 
creafe  of  heat ;  rarefadion  of  the  humours ;  diffi- 
pation  of  the  more  fubtile;  infpiffation  of  the  craf- 
famentum ;  a  putrid  refolution ;  acritude  of  the 
more  bland ;  exacerbation  of  the  acrid ;  diftenfion 
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of  the  canals ;  rupture ;  every  kind  of  aberration 
of  the  humours  (339.  to  405.),  and  innumerable 
evils,  efpecially  of  the  acute  kind,  which  finally 
enfue  from  thefe.  Nature,  however,  very  frequent¬ 
ly  ufes  this  excefs  it  felt  as  an  efficacious  remedy, 
by  which  fixe  fubadts  crude  things,  corredts  and  ex¬ 
pels  the  noxious,  renders  the  acrid  more  bland,  at¬ 
tenuates  the  grofsr  opens  obftrudtions,  and  effects 
many  other  things  tor  the  health  ot  the  body  (99*)* 

410.  Hence  is  underftood  the  lluggiflx  motion  01 
the  humours  arifing  from  the  oppofite  caufes,  which, 
with  the  declining  mutual  adtion  of  the  f olicis  and 
fluids,  gradually  tends  to  ftagnation,  by  the  vital 
power  itfelf  turning  torpid  (1 96. 198.  5^) ;  it  induces 
languor  upon  all  the  fundtions,  ful  pends  many,  or 
altogether  aboliflies  them.  Whence  come  the  ma¬ 
nifold  origins  of  chronic  difeafes,  their  intradtable 
difpofition  and  very  difficult  cure,  on  account  of  the 
proftrated  powers  ot  nature. 

41 1.  In  the  found  (late  every  part  of  the  body 
whatsoever  receives  its  due  proportion  of  humours, 
whether  we  regard  the  quantity  of  the  mafs,  or  the 
degree  of  motion  by  which  it  flows :  Neither  does 
the  fize  of  the  parts  fo  much  determine  this  pro¬ 
portion,  as  the  diverfity  of  tne  nature  and  function 
for  which  they  are  intended.  Therefore,  although 
a  flighter  excefs  or  deficiency  may  not  immediately 
prove  hurtful,  one  more  confiderable,  however,  and 
of  longer  continuance,  may  occafion  injuries.  A 
too  great  afflux  certainly  either  irritates  the  veflels  by 
an  immoderate  impulfe,  and  excites  in  them  ftronger 
motions  (170.  195*)  5  whence  an  attrition,  heat  and 
transflux  more  intenfe ;  a  more  copious  attraction 
of  a  new  humour;  revulfion  from  other  parts;  de¬ 
pletion  of  thefe,  and  the  like ;  or  it  infers  an  infuper- 
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able  refiftance  upon  the  coats  ;  whence  dilatation, 
anaftamofis,  diapedefis,  diasrefis  (203.),  and  innu¬ 
merable  bad  coniequences  that  flow  from thefe  (207.). 
A  deficient  influx  produces  the  contrary  evils.  Nor 
is  it  difficult,  from  what  has  been  advanced  (409.), 
to  invefcigate  the  caufes  of  either  excels,  as  they 
ought  to  be  chiefly  fought  for  in  the  perverted  man¬ 
ner  of  the  moving  powers,  or  thofe  which  make  re- 
fiftance. 

412.  The  more  limited  motions  of  the  humours, 
which  nature  further  poffeffes,  pertaining  to  circu¬ 
lation,  fecretion,  excretion,  effufion  into  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  body,  abforption  from  thefe,  &c.  fo  much 
depend  upon  the  former  (406.)  as  to  flow  from  them, 
like  effects  from  their  caufe,  and  therefore  the  vitia¬ 
tions  alio  which  they  fuffer  ftiould  rather  be  ac¬ 
counted  fupervening  fymptoms  (90.),  and  ought 
not  to  be  treated  of  feparately  in  this  place. 

Compound  Difeafes . 


413.  And  thefe  are  the  whole  of  the  more  Am¬ 
ple  affections  (125.  to  412,),  which  feldom  indeed 
occur  fingly  to  be  treated  by  the  phyfician  (123.), 
but  on  account  of  their  various  combinations,  by 
which  they  arrive  at  real  diieafes,  deferve  a  princi¬ 
pal  confideration. 

414.  It  is  called  a  compound  difeafe,  to  con- 
ftitute  which  various  fimple  affections  fo  concur  as 
to  make  one.  This,  therefore,  confifts  of  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  fimple  affections  from  which  it 


arifes  5  it  is  refolved  into  thefe;  finally,  the  latter 
being  underftood,  the  former  is  lo  likewife;  neither 
can  any  of  them  be  removed  or  changed,  without 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe  which  they  conftitute  be¬ 
ing;  confecjuently  alienated, 
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415.  Hence  there  take  place  in  compofition  three 
different  genera,  as  when  there  happen  three  di- 
ftin<5t  vitiations  of  the  folids  or  fluids,  or  when  the 
latter  are  complicated  with  the  former.  But  there 
are  given  fo  many  fpecies  of  each  genus,  that  to 
enumerate  all  the  pofiible  combinations,  and  ex¬ 
plain  methodically  the  difeafes  arifing  from  each,  is 
a  thing  fcarce  to  be  effected . 

416.  Befides,  the  natures  of  difeafes  are  not  yet 
fully  enough  demonftrated  (44.),  fo  that  there  here 
remains  much  matter  for  diffenfion  and  difpute : 

1  #  JL  a 

hence  he  will  fcarce  be  able  to  acquit  himfelf  freely 
who  purfues  the  fynthetic  method  only. 

417.  The  order,  therefore,  which  feems  the  fit¬ 
ted  for  treating  this  fubjedf,  is  properly  taken 
from  the  more  manifed  part  of  the  morbid  date, 

j  which  is  evident  to  the  fenfes  (45.  86.  88.).  Thus 
the  didinguiihing  charaCteridics,  by  which  divers 
difeafes  both  agree  and  differ  among  themfelves, 
may  be  edablifhed  in  a  regular  method,  alfo  their 
claffes,  genera  and  fpecies ;  fo  that  the  diagnofis  in 
practice  may  be  rendered  more  eafy,  and  confufion 
and  occafion  of  cavilling  avoided:  compound  difeafes 
are  therefore  rather  to  be  confidered  as  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  fo  many  different  lymptoms,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  cuflom  of  fydematics,  are  more  connect¬ 
ed  with  that  fedlion  of  the  fpecial  Pathology  which 
treats  of  the  fymptoms  fingly. 

418.  There  are  likewife  accidental  differences  of 
difeafes  (121.)  although  they  are,  for  the  mod  part, 
wont  to  be  fubjoined  to  the  effential  ;  as  they  can¬ 
not,  however,  be  fully  underdood  in  this  place, 
they  will  be  more  fitly  narrated  below,  in  the  fol- 
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1 

Of  the  Noxious  powers . 

419.  Seeing  the  poffible  difeafes  in  the  human 
body  differ  fo  much  by  nature  among  themfelves, 
the  ftrength  of  thofe  powers  from  which  they  arife 
(63.)  muff  confequently  be  very  different.  They 
therefore  deferve  to  be  treated  of  particularly,  that 
it  may  be  readily  known  what  change  every  one 
fingly  is  able  to  effect,  when  need  requires  (71.  79.). 

420.  The  fources  from  which  the  noxious  powers 
flow  are  threefold,  as  we  are  prefer ved  found  by 
the  due  confpiration  of  a  threefold  genus  of  powers 
(7.).  The  mind,  body,  and  external  things,  have 
here  feverally  their  own  fhares  (4.  5.  6,).  it  is  in¬ 
deed  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  we  ufe  this 

'  threefold  divifion  in  treating  the  fubject,  or,  with  o- 
thers,  prefer  a  fenary  or  quaternary  diftindtion ;  or 
rather,  with  Pitcairn,  make  a  dichotomy,  and  reduce 
the  whole  to  the  adfion  of  external  things  upon  the 
body,  or  the  adtion  of  the  body  in  itfelf.  What¬ 
ever  things  relate  to  this  head,  phyficians  have  been 
in  ufe  to  denominate  non-naturals,  or,  if  we  may 
fo  fpeak,  intermediate  powers,  which  in  themfelves 
are  neither  natural  or  unnatural  (2.),  falutary  or 
noxious,  but  fuch  as  may  be  rendered  fo  by  their 
ufe  or  abufe.  This  ambiguity  in  a  technical  word, 
eafy  to  be  explained,  ought  to  embarrafs  nobody 

(3->-  _  ..  j 

421.  But  all  thefe  (420.)  adl  by  either  genus  both 

of  general  and  particular  powers.  It  will  therefore 
afford  us  fome  afliftance  to  ufe  the  things  demon- 
ftrated  in  mechanics*,  phylics,  chemiflry,  and  me¬ 
dicine,  to  inveftigate  and  underftand  the  effedfs 
which  they  produce. 
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Of  the  Noxious  Powers  of  the  Atmofphere. 

« 

422.  Th  at  fluid  the  air,  with  which  we,  while  liv¬ 
ing,  are  furrounded,  which  we  refpire,  and  take  ia 
by  deglutition,  is  every  where  perpetually  in  contact 
with  the  external  and  internal  lurface  of  our  body. 
It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be  varioufly  affected  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diverfity  of  its  powers  and  qualities; 
efpecially  when  it  is  liable  to  fo  many  and  fo  great 
changes,  as  is  fhown  in  experimental  philofophy. 

423.  A  hot  air  heats  to  its  own  temperature  the  bo¬ 
dies  which  it  furrounds  or  penetrates ;  rarefies  them ; 
relaxes  the  particles,  of  which  they  confift,  in  their 
mutual  cohefion  ;  excites  inteftine  motions  ;  where- 
ever  there  are  volatile  parts,  it  diffipates  them;  in¬ 
cites  the  innate  powers  to  action ;  raifes  and  pro¬ 
motes  fermentation  and  putredity. 

424.  From  thefe  (423.)  is  underftood  what  ought 
to  happen  to  a  perfon  who  is  long  expofed  to  a  too 
great  heat  of  air, 

I.  In  proportion  to  the  very  intenfe  heat  of  this 
ambient  medium,  by  which  the  body  is  over-warm¬ 
ed  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  native  heat,  an  ex¬ 
tinction,  and  a  fubftitution  of  extraneous. 

II.  By  rarefaction  the  folids  and  fluids  ar«  more 
expanded,  the  latter  indeed  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  former;  whence  plenitude  and  turgefcence  of 
the  veffels  (390.),  and  manifold  aberrations  of  the 
humours  (399.  et  feq.). 

III.  Debility  of  the  folids,  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
laxed  cohefion  (157.)’  a  fpongy  texture  of  the  fie  ill, 
weaknefs  of  the  articulations,  laxity,  inertnefs,  flexi¬ 
bility  [ibid.) 

IV.  For  the  fame  reafon  there  is  an  attenuation 
of  the  more  fpiffed  humours,  agitation  of  the  inert, 

and 
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and  a  freer  motion  through  the  veflels  making  lefs 
refinance  (II.  III.). 

V.  The  vital  power  (170.  194.),  indeed,  more 
fenfible  and  acute,  but  in  vigour,  tenacioufnefs, 
confequently  in  duration  lefs,  is  more  eafily  dif- 
turbed  in  its  motions,  languifhes  and  declines  in 
a  fhort  continuance  of  the  increafed  heat. 

VI.  The  more  tenuous  part  of  the  humours,  vo¬ 
latile,  fpiritous,  aqueous,  expofed  to  the  air,  is 
diflipated  from  the  pores  of  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  furface  of  the  body.  Whence  defied  of  the 
.more  fubtile  parts,  infpiiTation  of  the  craflamentum 
(274.  275.  282.),  immeability,  an  atrabilarxan,  in¬ 
flammatory  diathefls,  exficcation  of  the  folid,  ob~ 
ftruCtion  of  the  minuter  veflels,  &c. 

VII.  Greater  agitation,  attenuation,  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  faline  and  oleaginous  matter,  and  a  dif~ 
petition  to  rancidity,  induces  an  alcalefcency,  a 
brakifli,  aduft,  fetid  quality,  a  yellow,  dufky, 
blackifli  colour,  confequently  putrid,  ardent,  ma¬ 
lignant  fevers,  thence  arifing ;  inflammatory  and 
acute  difeafes,  attended  with  various  lefions  of  func¬ 
tions  of  the  nervous  kind. 

VIII.  The  things  which  are  contained  in  the  pri - 
vice  vi#,  if  they  have  been  difpofed  to  fermentation 
or  putrefaction,  are  fooner  carried  into  that  ftate 
by  the  heat  of  the  air,  and  produce  rudtus,  in¬ 
flation,  dolour,  and  fpafms  of  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  anxiety,  cholera,  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  &c. 

IX.  Any  particular  part  of  the  body  being  more 
immoderately  heated  than  the  reft,  difturbs  the  equa¬ 
ble  circulation,  draws  the  humours  that  way,  ad¬ 
mits  thofe  that  are  rarefied  into  extraneous  veflels, 
and  the  vital  power  being  irritated,  conceives  inor¬ 
dinate  agitations  of  its  fibres  3  whence,  infarctions, 
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dolours,  rednefs,  eryfipelas,  inflammation,  phreni¬ 
tis,  ophthalmia,  angina,  peripneumonia,  &c. 

425.  It  is  therefore  manifeft,  that  the  heat  of  the 
atmofphere  is  of  benefit  to  aged  perfons,  to  fuch  as 
are  of  a  torpid,  frigid,  phlegmatic  habit,  abounding 
with  ferous  congeftions,  or  labouring  under  a  po¬ 
verty  of  humours  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
proves  greatly  prejudicial  to  plethoric,  obefe,  hot, 
dry  conftitutions  ;  to  thofe  inclined  to  htemorrhagy, 
or  an  irritable  habit,  to  thofe  who  indulge  in  animal 
food  and  fpiritous  liquors,  and  that  are  fubjedl  to 
various  cacochymies  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  hurtful  to 
the  nervous  parts,  the  lungs,  pri?n&  vice,  and  the 
bilious  fvftem,  and  difturbs  the  fundlions  of  thefe 
in  various  ways. 

426.  The  cold  of  the  atmofphere  condenfes  our 
bodies,  and  diminifh.es  their  magnitude,  but  the 
folids  not  indeed  in  the  fame  degree  as  the  fluids, 
which  proceeds  even  to  congelation  ;  it  renders  the 
folids  more  elaftic,  diminifhes  or  fufpends  the  in- 
teftine  motion  of  the  fluids  ;  it,  in  a  greater  degree, 
converts  the  water,  and  watery  juices,  into  an  icy 
confidence,  which,  while  produced,  rarefying,  and 
becoming  lighter,  occupies  a  greater  fpace,  and  with 
great  efficacy  removes  the  obftacles  which  refift  expan¬ 
sion.  If  the  more  compound  liquors  congeal,  one 
part  feparates  from  another,  the  texture  is  wholly 
changed,  nor  can  it  be  always  reftored  by  reconge¬ 
lation;  fuch  parts  as  have  veflels  and  juices  contain¬ 
ed  in  thefe,  efpecially  the  fofter  ones  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  conftridled  by  iroft,  if  they  are  fudden- 
ly  thawed  by  heat,  buffering  an  irreparable  diflolu- 
tion  of  their  contexture  and  mixture,  are  corrupt¬ 
ed. 
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427.  It  theie  things  (426.),  genetically  demon- 
ftrated  in  experimental  philoibphv,  are  applied  to 
the  human  body,  it  follows  that,  upon  a  more  in- 
tenfe  cold, 

I.  The  folids  ot  the  body  are  contracted,  and 
become  rigid,  are  rendered  more  brittle  (165,  III.), 
increafed  in  their  lpecific  gravity,  the  cavities  of 
the  vellels  diminiihed,  confequently  leilened  in 
proportion  to  the  contents,  and  refinances  formed. 
But  the  eonftriefion  will  be  fo  much  the  greater, 
becauie  the  i’enl'e  ot  cold  like  wife  acts  by  its  il  imu¬ 
lus  upon  the  vital  power  ( 1 71 

II.  The  humours  are  compreifed,  rendered  inert, 
immeable,  and  prone  to  ilagnation. 

III.  The  relation  which  the  containing  parts  bear 
to  the  contents  (424.  IL  426.)  is  therefore  chang¬ 
ed,  and,  cctens  paribus ,  bodies  exliauited  of  their 
juices  are  reckoned  worth  than  thole  that  are  more 
full. 

IV.  h  loreovcr,  in  the  rob  nil,  and  thole  tiling 
great  animal  motion,  the  mutual  action  between  the 
folids  and  fluids,  and  attrition  increaies  ;  the  inter¬ 
nal  heat  is  augmented,  circulation,  cocti  on,  atte¬ 
nuation,  diffipation,  and  the  neceflky  of  repairing 
the  waite,  by  the  aliment  ingeifed,  heightened  ; 
hence  the  appetite  is  iharpened,  and,  unleis  it  is 
timeoullv  fatislied,  there  fucceeds  debility,  deli- 
qunim  ammi,  or  even  iudden  death  from  hun¬ 


ger. 
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V.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  weak  and  inactive, 
on  account  of  the  conftricted  vellels  and  inipifiated 
humours,  the  vigour  of  the  circulation  is  diminiih¬ 
ed,  the  native  heat  and  vital  power  declines,  torpor 
is  induced  upon  all  the  functions,  the  humours  are 
not  defecated,  the  evacuations  being  fupprefled  ; 

hence 
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hence  there  is  an  increafe  of  the  acrid  parts,  mu¬ 
cus,  and  water;  from  which  are  produced  fcurvy, 
rheumatifm,  difeafes  of  the  joints,  leucophlegmafia, 
and  dropiies  ;  befides,  the  interior  parts  are  over¬ 
charged  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  humours,  when 
the  refinances  at  the  furface  of  the  body  expofed  to 
the  air  immoderately  increafe  {41 1  •)  5  hence  the 
functions  of  the  heart,  and  specially  of  the  lungs 
and  encephalos,  are  impeded.  The  congelation  pe¬ 
netrating  inwards,  and  becoming  irreibluble,  all 
motion  is  fufpended,  and  even  the  blood  being  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  lungs,  and  refpiration  intercepted, 
fudden  death  is  induced,  or  the  brain  conglaciating, 
an  invincible  fomnolency  fucceeds,  by  which  life  is 
at  laft  extinguiihed. 

VI.  In  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  which  are 
lefs  defended  from  cold,  the  fmaller  veffels  are  con- 
traded,  the  humours  infpiffated,  the  pores  fhut, 
the  perforation  fupprefled ;  hence,  lividities,  effio- 
refcences,  tumours,  itchings,  child-blains,  ulcers, 
are  produced  ;  or,  being  penetrated  with  the  congeal¬ 
ing  cold,  fenfe  and  motion  fuffocated,  gangrene, 
fphacclus,  and,  from  an  imprudent  calefadion,  pu¬ 
tridity  (426.)  is  induced  in  place  of  a  cure. 

VII.  The  cavity  of  the  nofe,  fauces,  and  trachea 
arteria ,  through  which  the  breath  paffes,  fu-ffer  like 
injuries ;  hence  laborious  breathing,  coryza,  angina, 
hoarfenefs,  cough,  &c.  arc  induced. 

I  VIII.  The  lungs  efpecially,  as  by  a  very  extenfive 
furface  they  freely  admit  the  contad  of  the  refpired 
air,  are  conftringed,  perfpire  leis,  accumulate  pi- 
tuite,  are  obftruded,  inflamed  by  the  impadion  of 
the  blood,  dried  and  choaked  up.  Whence  difficul¬ 
ty  of  breathing,  cough,  catarrh,  excretions  of  mu¬ 
cus, 
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cus,  and  pus,  gangrene,  fphacelus,  and  fuddeii 
death, 

IX,  Both  bodies  in  general,  and  parts,  are  efpe- 
cially  badly  affected,  in  which  the  vital  power  is 
more  weak,  more  irritable  than  is  proper,  the  cir¬ 
culation  more  languid,  the  native  heat  faint,  the 
fenfes  and  motions  torpid,  or  in  which  there  is  too 
much  agility  of  thefe,  a  tendernefs  of  the  fibrous 
contexture,  or  an  exceffive  rigidity,  paucity  of  hu¬ 
mours,  or  an  aqueous,  glutinous,  terreous,  frigid, 
vapid  inertnefs  of  thefe. 

428.  Thefe  things  being  duly  considered,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  render  a  reai'on,  why  cold  is  hurtful  to 
the  bones,  teeth,  nerves,  encephalos,  and  fpinal 
marrow  ;  why  to  the  aged,  and  thofe  accuftomed 
to  a  warmer  climate  ;  why  it  caufes  pain  in  ulcers, 
hardens  the  fkin,  produces  inflammation,  which 
does  not  difcharge  pus,  excites  convuifions,  teta- 
.nus,  lividity,  and  febrile  fhiverings.  It  is  likewife 
evident  wherefore  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold 
are  fo  prejudicial  to  thofe  that  are  incautious,  and 
that  are  unaccuflomed  to  fuch  viciffitudes. 

429.  A  moift  air,  charged  with  much  water,  lefs 
efficacious  by  its  proper  gravity  and  weight,  fuffo- 
cates  rather  than  propagates,  the  impreiled  motions, 
and  received  fenfible  qualities ;  it  is  lefs  fit  to  re¬ 
ceive,  abforb,  and  difiipate  new  vapours  from  the 
bodies  which  it  furrounds  ;  thefe  it  rather  moiftens, 
fills  with  an  infinuated  humour,  relaxes,  foftens, 
refolves,  and  drenches  ;  it  efpedalSy  promotes  cor¬ 
ruption  and  putridity,  when  afhfted  by  heat  ;  if 
cold  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  lefs  eafily  rendered 
warm,  and  is  more  frigid  to  fenfe, 

430.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that,  when  a  perfon 

continues  long  in  a  moift  atmofphere, 

p  :  I.  The 


I.  The  furiace  of  the  body  is  lefs  compreffed; 
hence  the  coats  of  the  veflels  are  partly  deprived  of 
their  fupport,  nor  can  they  a£t  with  due  force  upon 
the  contained  humours. 

II.  1  he  humours  are  too  much  diluted  by  the 
aqueous  influx*  confequently  there  is  produced  a 
ferous  congestion,  and  the  evils  Succeeding  in  con- 
fequence  thereof  (287,). 

HI.  The  folids  thus  moiftened  are  rendered  lax, 
and  become  flaccid  and  inert. 

IV.  The  vital  circulation  through  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,  paiBge  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  attri¬ 
tion,  heat,  coclion,  and  nutrition,  grow  torpid  ;  the 
body  is  indeed  replenished,  but  not  Strengthened. 

V.  The  perfpiration  is  fuppreffed,  efpecially  the 
pulmonary  ;  from  whence  increafe  of  the  ferous 
congeflion  (II.),  infardlion  of  the  pulmonary  veflels, 
cough,  peripneumonia  notha,  the  excretion  by  foil- 
tation,  urine,  and  the  belly  more  copious,  Stagna¬ 
tion  of  the  aqueous  juice  in  the  cellular  membrane 
and  cavities,  lentor,  and  an  acrid  corruption,  tor¬ 
por  of  the  body  overcharged,  fever,  rheumatiSm, 
cachexy,  &c. 

VI.  The  acutenefs  of  the  fenfes  is  blunted,  ani¬ 
mal  motion  languifhes,  the  nervous  fyftem  is  wea¬ 
kened,  the  vital  power  diminished  (298.  III.  IV.), 
whence  inertnefs  of  all  the  functions. 

VII.  If  cold  has  been  joined  with  the  moifture, 
the  effects  juft  now  enumerated  are  produced  in  a 
greater  degree,  are  with  more  difficulty  overcome, 
confequently  the  whole  vigour  of  nature  declines. 

VIII.  On  the  other  hand,  if  great  heat  has  acce¬ 
ded,  the  higheft  degree  of  laxity  is  induced,  the 
pores  are  opened,  the  humours  exhaled,  attenuated, 
.admitted  into  extraneous  veflels ;  wherever  an  out- 
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let  is  afforded  they  are  effufed,  or  even  thofe  retain¬ 
ed  are  more  difpofed  to  putridity  :  Whence  diften- 
fion  of  the  external  habit,  enormous  fweating, 
inanition  of  the  interior  parts,  declenfion  of  the 
ilrength,  putrid,  contagious,  pcftilential  difeafes, 

IX.  The  ufe  of  moift  air  is  therefore  exceedingly 
prejudicial  to  tender  conftitutions,  to  me  moie  de¬ 
licate  fex,  a  cold,  humid  temperament,  lax  bodies 
abounding  with  water  and  mucus. 

431.  The  air  offending  by  drynefs  ought  of  ne- 
ceflity  to  produce  the  op  polite  effecls  ;  becaufe  be¬ 
ing  very  fit  for  abforbxng  humidity,  it  dries  our  oo¬ 
dles,  though  it  corroborates  them  by  exficcation  5  it 
renders  them,  however,  faplefs  and  rigid,  and,  by 
depriving  the  humours  of  their  more  tenuous  paits, 
induces  a  morbid,  inflammatory,  atrabilarian  lpifli* 
Hide  upon  thefe,  (282.  284*  HE  I v  •  VI.  TIL). 
In  comparifon  of  the  reft,  however,  that  quality  of 
the  air  is  reckoned  more  favourable  to  either  confti- 
tution  of  body,  and  very  falutary,  if  an  excels  of 
heat  is  wanting. 

432.  The  air,  where  it  poffeffes  gravity,  is  power¬ 
ful  in  comprefling  and  condenfing  the  bodies  which 
it  furrounds,  and  the  effeds  are  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  of  gravity ;  it  likewife  confines 
that  elaftic  matter  which  is  contained  in  the  fluids, 
extricating  it f elf  under  a  frnall  prefture  01  tile  at- 
mofphere.  But  it  appears  from  tiie  barometer,  that 
a  g roller  air,  which  is  more  moift,  commonly  gra¬ 
vitates  lefs  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  ferene  in  a 
greater  degree:  and  that  there  are  perpetual  and 
great  changes  of  this  property  in  our  atmofpliere, 
pi  fo  much,  that  the  difference  between  the  high- 

eft  and  low  eft  degree  is  equal  to  a  tenth  part. 

4a 3.  Hence 
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433.  Hence  the  atmofphere,  where  it  furrounds 
and  penetrates  the  human  body,  preffes  it  equally 
in  every  point  in  the  manner  of  fluids,  fuftains 
and  corroborates  the  folids,  applies  the  containing 
parts  clofe  to  the  contents,  alii  its  the  mutual  addon 
between  thefe  and  their  attrition,  preferves  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  the  veffels,  and  confines  the  humours, 
that  they  may  not  fuffer  aberration*  The  vital 
fundlion  of  circulation,  refpiration,  the  native  heat 
and  health,  under  the  due  equilibrity  of  thefe 
powers,  continue  briik. 

434.  The  preffure  of  the  air  increafed  indeed  by 
natural  caufes,.  if  it  adls  equally,  is  eafily  borne, 
and  even  increafes  the  natural  ftrength  ;  but,  if  di¬ 
rected  with  greater  force  upon  a  particular  part,  it 
may  prove  hurtful,  by  compreffmg  and  ftraitening 
the  veifels,  fqueezing  out  the  humours,  and  deter¬ 
mining  them  into  parts  that  are  under  lefs  preffure. 
When  that  happens  in  a  more  conliderable  degree 
to  the  lungs,  their  veffels  being  compreffed,  and 
the  refiftance  to  the  heart  increafed,  the  paffage  of 
the  blood  is  impeded  and  fuffocated,  and  other  parts 
are  overburdened  with  the  retained  humours,  not 
without  a  complicated  mifchief. 

435.  The  effects  of  a  diminifhed  gravity  are  more 
pernicious  •  for  it  relaxes  the  folids  deprived  of  their 
fupport,  rarefies  the  humours  by  the  elaftic  matter 
being  extricated,  caufes  repletion  of  the  veffels,  di¬ 
lates  and  debilitates  them  ;  hence  it  produces  tu¬ 
mours,  eruptions,  and  aberrations  of  the  humours,, 
weakens  the  circulation,  and  enervates  the  powers 
performing  animal  motion  ;  but  it  principally  oh- 
ftr u£ts  the  action  of  the  lungs  :  From  whence  pro¬ 
ceeds  a  laborious  breathing,  not  fatis fying,  from 
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the  blood  accumulated,  peripneumony,  hsemoptoe, 
&c. 

436.  From  hence  it  is  remarked  that  lighter, 
warmer,  moifter  airs  agree  with  one  another  in  many 
of  their  effe&s  (424.  429.  435  );  likewife,  fuch  as 
are  heavy,  frigid,  and  dry,  (427.  431.  434.)  ;  and 
confequently,  according  to  the  diverfe  concurrence 
of  thefe  qualities,  the  mifchiefs  thence  arifing  can 
be  much  heightened  or  mitigated,  and  likewife 
averted.  Nor  is  the  erred!  of  a  too  rare  or  denfe 
air,  or  one  more  or  lefs  elaftic  than  is  proper,  difli- 
rnilar. 

437.  But  feeing  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere  in 
places  of  different  altitude,  or  even  in  the  fame 
place  at  different  times,  much  varies,  the  preffure 
of  our  bodies  therefore,  proportioned  to  this,  mult 
likewife  be  very  various.  Is  it  readily  underftood 
why  great  and  fudden  changes  of  this  property  are  b 
intolerable  to  thole  that  are  unaccuftomed  to  them  ? 
Why  it  is  fo  very  dangerous  to  the  debilitated,  the 
more  irritable,  and  whofe  humours  are  eafily  fuf- 
ceptible  of  rarefadtion  ?  Why  fo  troublefome  to 
thofe  who  have  pe 61  oral  complaints  ?  Why  the  ba¬ 
rometer  prognoflicates  approaching  relief,  or  unea- 
finefs  to  aithmatics  ? 

438.  i  here  is  not,  however,  a  more  deadly  viti¬ 
ation  than  that  which  the  air  contracts  by  a  long 
flag  nation  in  places  that  are  clofe  confined,  fuch  as 
wells  and  caverns,  and  not  renewed  by  ventilation. 
For  putrefying,  as  it  were,  by  the  torpor,  what  was 
formerly  the  food  of  life  becomes  an  adtive  poifon, 
and  is  of  all  things  the  moil  pernicious.  . 

439.  Nor  is  the  corruption  which  the  air  under¬ 
goes  different;  where  always  the  fame,  and  not  re¬ 
newed.  it  Magnates  around  the  body,  and  is  much 
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iifed  in  refpiration,  efpecially  if  it  is  circumfufed 
for  the  ufe  of  a  number  of  perfons*  For  whether 
upon  infpiration  it  lofes  fomething  which  it  cannot 
recover,  unlefs  by  mixture  with  frelh  air,  or  is  in¬ 
fected  with  vapours  received  from  the  living  body  ; 
or  finally,  whether  it  contracts  fome  rottennefs  by 
its  own  inertnefs  ;  it  appears  from  the  mod  evident 
obfervations,  that  in  prifons,  camps,  hofpitals,  Chips, 
or  in  any  other  habitation  of  a  multitude  of  people 
not  properly  ventilated,  there  is  produced  from  that 
caufe  alone  a  virus  in  the  air,  from  which  ariie  fe¬ 
vers' of  the  word  kind,  putrid,  malignant,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  exanthemata,  fuddenly  mortal,  and 
likewife  fp reading  by  contagion.  Rut  feeing  thefe  dis¬ 
cover  by  many  marks  a  putrefcency  induced  upon 
the  humours  (312.  to  314.),  they  likewife  feem 
clearly  to  evidence  the  feptic  quality  of  the  air  thus 
corrupted  in  whatfoever  way  contracted. 

440.  Whoever  further  confiders,  that  there  are 
perpetually  received  into,  and  diffufed  through  the 
atmofphere,  numberlefs  effluvia  arifing  from  all 
forts  of  bodies,  and  more  fubtile  particles,  which, 
by  fome  means  rendered  volatile  and  multifarioufly 
mixed,  feparated  or  united,  every  one,  according 
to  its  nature,  have  different  ways  of  aCling  and 
fixing  themfelves  in  human  bodies,  which  float  in 
the  air,  and  enter  with  it ;  he  will  eafily  fee  that  in¬ 
numerable  principles  and  caufes  of  difeafes  flow 
from  this  fource,  which  any  one  will  m  vain  at¬ 
tempt  to  deduce  from  the  air  itfelf,  or  from  its 
common  properties,  and  endeavour  to  dcteCl  and 
explain  by  meteorological  obfervations  only. 

44 1. *  For  which  reafon  it  will  be  exceedingly  dif¬ 
ficult  to  give  a  complete  pathological  hiflory  of  the 
air,  which  may  enumerate  exactly  all  and  every 
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noxious  quality  which  it  poffibly  can  contract,  and 
be  able  to  apply  it  to  all  the  particular  conftitutions 
in  every  place  and  feafon,  efpecially  as,  by  the 
number  and  frequency  of  the  occasional  caufes, 
both  its  properties  and  contents  mult  necelfarily  be 
changed. 

442.  Celeftial  bodies,  meteors,  climates,  feafons 
ol  the  year,  diverfity  of  foils,  mountains,  feas, 
lakes,  marches,  rivers,  vegetables,  animals,  fub ter¬ 
raneous  caverns,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
place,  manner  of  life,  aliments,  drink,  fuel  of  the 
fire,  employments,  arts,  commerce,  and  many  other 
things,  all  contribute  their  fhare. 

443.  But  the  chief  and  molt  remarkable  circum- 
ftance  in  varying  the  effects  of  the  air,  and  confe- 
quently  the  manifold  modes  of  a  fling  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  is  the  winds.  They,  driven  by  their  own 
impetus,  urge  and  comprefs  more  forcibly,  as  if  the 
gravity  of  the  air  had  increafed  (433.  434.) :  More¬ 
over,  they  apply  a  greater  quantity  of  .air  to  the 
body  in  a  given  time,,  by  which  it  for  the  molt 
part  happens,  that  both  the  common  qualities  of 
the  atmofphere,  and  the  extraneous  matters  it  con¬ 
tains,  each  of  them,  according  to  their  powers,  ope¬ 
rate  more  efficacioufly.  They  like  wife  renew  the  air 
as  well  as  water,  and  do  not  fufxer  them  to  be  cor¬ 


rupted  by  torpor  (438.  439.).  B elides,  by  their  agi¬ 
tation,  they  mix  various  regions  of  the  air  with  each 
otner :  hence  they  fubftitute  fome  qualities  for 
others,  and  temperate  thofe  of  an  oppolite  nature 
by  their  mutual  admixture  ;  they  likewife  change, 
dilute,  diflufe,  and  diftribute  their  contents  more 
equally,  and  communicate  with  one  another  with 


a  various  effect.  They  efpecially  transfer  from  pne 
place  to  another  vapours,  effluvia  and  miafmata,  and 

V  * 
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thus  either  purify  or  contaminate.  Nor  is  there  al¬ 
mo  ft  any  other  natural  power  given,  which,  as  it- 
felf  is  often  very  variable,  induces  fo  great  and 
univerfal  changes  with  fuch  celerity. 

444.  From  thefe  indeed  (443.)  we  may  fee,  in 
general,  how  much  good  and  evil  winds  can  bring 
upon  the  body.  But  that  it  may  be  known  what 
every  wind  in  particular  can  effedl,  it  is  not  enough 
to  dwell  upon  thefe  in  general,  when  the  fame  may 
be  falutary  or  noxious  in  different  places  and  fea- 
fons.  The  different  flate  of  the  air  (442.)  in  the 
places  from  whence  they  blow,  through  which 
they  are  carried,  in  wdiat  direction,  the  various 
duration,  fucceffion,  and  the  like  circumftances 
of  the  fame,  are  wont  to  excite  very  different 
and  even  oppoiite  effects  :  So  that  the  more  li¬ 
mited  queflion  cannot  be  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  folved,  unlefs  thefe  are  at  the  fame  time  con- 
fidered. 

44  j.  Seeing  therefore  the  difference  of  the  at- 
mofpheric  air  is  fo  great  in  different  regions  of  the 
habitable  world,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  devi¬ 
ations  from  the  perfectly  falutary  flate  every- where 
perpetually  obtains, — it  would  feem  that  innumerable 
difeafes  neceffarily  behove  to  flow  from  this  fource 
alone.  It  is  indeed  very  furprifing,  that  men,  how¬ 
ever,  both  live  every-where  and  enjoy  health;  and 
even  in  a  bad  air  there  are  examples  of  longevity,  and 
of  health  protradfed  to  a  very  old  age.  Our  bodies, 
doubtlefs,  by  nativity  and  cuflom,  are  inured  not 
only  to  bear  with  impunity  a  malignant  air,  but, 
when  once  accuflomed  to  it,  endure  it  better  than 
one  comparatively  more  falutary,  to  which  they 
have  not  been  accuflomed.  The  inconflancy  and 
frequent  variations  of  the  air  itfelf  often  prove  the 
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means  by  which  a  noxious  power  is  blunted.  In 
fine,  we  with  much  difficulty  refill  great  and  fuddea 
changes.  Nature  has,  laftly,  given  temperaments 
Ratable  to  every  climate,  by  which  whatever  the 
air  has  noxious  in  an  intolerable  degree  is  in  fame 
meafure  mitigated. 


The  Injuries  from  Meat  and  Drink. 

446.  The  manifeft  nourifhment  of  life  and 
health  confifts  in  things  that  are  efculent  and  potable, 
which  are  therefore,  not  lefs  than  the  air,  reckon¬ 
ed  among  things  neceftary.  The  word  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  manifold  abufes  are  however  of  the  beft 
things,  from  whence  very  many  occafional  caufes  of 
difeafes  arife.  They  deferve  therefore  a  particular- 
confideration. 

447.  Obfervation  indeed  teaches  us,  that  a 
wonderful  variety  in  food  can  be  taken  and  fufiain- 
ed  by  the  human  race ;  fo  that  we  would  be  almoft 


ready  to  conclude,  that  there  is  nothing  very  certain 
or  liable  which  might  difcriminate  the  ufe  or  abufe. 
The  hardy  confiitutions  of  fome  are  injured  almoft 
by  no  excels.  Others  are  hardened  by  cuftom.  A 
frequent  relapfe  into  oppefite  extremes  are  beneficial 
to  fame.  Thefe  things,  feeing  they  only  pertain  to 
a  few,  by  no  means  remove  the  confequences  which 
are  wont  to  happen  to  the  greatell  part  from  abufe. 

448.  A  greater  quantity  of  aliments,  every  day 
jngefted,  although  they  do  not  exceed  the  codric 
powers,  nctwkhftanding  they  induce  voracity 
by  habit ;  and  unlels  there  intervenes  a  laborious 
manner  of  life,  it  overloads  by  the  increafing  re¬ 
dundance  of  chyle,  fxces.  fat  (394.),  blood  (388.), 
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and  all  the  humours  (385.),  and  at  length  proves 
hurtful. 

449.  So  great  is  this,  that  it  becomes  a  bur¬ 
den,  and  cannot  be  rightly  digefted,  the  powers  of 
the  alimentary  canal  being  broken,  the  afflux  and 
addion  of  the  digeftive  menftrua  impeded,  confe- 
quently  concoction  difordered,  breeds  crudities,  and 
fpontaneous  corruptions  of  the  ingefta ;  hence  va¬ 
rious  vitiations  of  the  chyle  (325.  to  330.),  and  the 
innumerable  evils  which  are  produced  from  every 
one  of  thefe,  as  well  in  the  primes  vies  as  in  the  reft 
of  the  body,  efpecially  various  cacochymies  (283. 
284.  288.  307.  to  321.),  and  the  depravities  of  nu¬ 
trition. 

450.  But  if  the  ftomach  is  fo  diftendecl  with  an 
enormous  load,  that  its  orifices  are  flint  by  a  fpafm 
induced,  the  fibres  being  diftracted,  the  vefiels 
ftraitened,  motion  fupprefled,  the  afflux  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  reftrained,  contrition,  mixtion,  folution,  di¬ 
lution,  and  expulfion  is  prohibited,  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  parts  being  prefied  and  irritated,  dyfpnoea  is 
produced,  anxiety,  a  perverted  circulation  of  the 
humours,  an  improperly  directed  impetus,  the  con- 
fent  with  the  encephalos  excited,  cephalalgia,  verti¬ 
go,  hebetude  of  the  fenfes,  apoplexy  ;  or  even  car- 
clialgia,  naufea,  dry  vomiting,  and,  in  a  very  few 
examples,  rupture  of  the  oefophagus  or  floinach,  1111- 
lefs  the  opprefling  matter,  by  a  relaxation  of  either, 
orifice,  is  cje&ed  by  vomiting,  or  in  a  crude  ftate 
carried  into  the  inteftines,  and,  the  belly  being  mo¬ 
ved,  at  length  pafies  off. 

45 1.  But  repletion  from  meat  is  much  more 
hurtful  than  from  drink,  as  what  happens  flowiy 
and  gradually,  is  more  tolerable  than  that  which  is 
fuddenly. 
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452.  A  final ler  quantity  of  the  ingefta  than  the 
nature  of  life  and  health  requires,  through  defed 
of  the  necellary  refection,  induces  languor  upon 
the  functions,  diminilhes  the  quantity  of  humours, 
confumes  the  fat,  emaciates,  extenuates,  and  refri¬ 
gerates  the  body,  contradis  the  ftomach  and  intef- 
tines,  fo  that  they  uneafily  afterwards  bear  more  ali¬ 
ment  ;  but  there  arifes  uneafinefs,  pain,  naufea, 
vomiting ;  fo  that  the  neceffity  of  fpare  meals  at  laft 
becomes  indifpenfible,  and  an  abftinence  from  that 
quantity  which  nature  requires, 

453.  But  a  total  abftinence  from  meat  and  drink. 
If  it  is  long  fuftained,  the  menftrual  fluids,  which 
flow  into  the  laboratory  of  the  ftrft  digeftion,  not  be¬ 
ing  duly  mixed,  diluted  and  temperated  with  the 
new  ingefta,  according  to  their  natural  difpofition, 
become  very  acrid  :  Whence  a  foetid  breath,  great 
appetency,  even  impelling  to  the  greateft  cruelty, 
rudus,  borborygmi,  naufea,  vomiting  of  acrid,  fa- 
line,  bilious,  putrid  matter,  deliquium  animi,  great 
t  hir  ft,  drynefs,  debility  fucceeding  the  hunger  at  laft 
proftrated.  But  when  there  is  no  bland  chyle  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  interior  parts,  and  in  the  mean  time, 
however,  the  fundions  of  life  continue  ;  from  the 
detrition  of  the  folids,  not  refeded,  diffipation  of 
the  more  tenuous  part  of  the  humours,  which  is 
not  repaired,  the  veflels  muft  neceifarily  be  empti¬ 
ed,  the  circulation  become  weak,  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  body  decline  with  the  decreafe  of  bulk : 
Hence  lightneis  in  proportion  to  the  bodily  ftature, 
a  weak  pulfe,  decreafe  of  the  native  heat,  a  meagre 
leannefs,  drynefs,  and  a  bibulous  conftitution  of 
body.  Finally,  there  fucceeds,  through  defed  of 
mild  nutriment,  and  a  continual  attrition,  the  high- 
eft  acrimony  of  the  faline  and  oleaginous  parts  in 
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the  humours,  volatile,  putrid,  rancid,  and  peftiferous; 
from  which  arife  fpafms,  convulfions,  acute  fevers, 
attended  with  raging  fury,  and  death. 

454.  Thefe  indeed  are  feverer  (452.  453.),  and 
kill  fooner,  if  the  belly  is  deprived  of  both  meat 
and  drink  at  the  fame  time  :  The  want  of  meat  is 
in  fome  meafure  lupplied  by  drink.  And  the  more 
intenfe  the  circulation  of  the  humours,  the  flrong- 
er  the  animal  motion,  the  more  augmented  the 
heat,  and  the  more  copious  the  excretion  and  diffi- 
pation,  the  injuries  from  hunger  are  fo  much  the 
more  grievous. 

455.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  too  much  ah- 
ftinence  is  even  more  hurtful  than  too  much  reple¬ 
tion,  and  that  there  is  a  greater  error  in  a  fpare 
diet,  than  in  one  a  little  more  full.  Is  it  not  likewife 
apparent,  why  old  people  very  eafily  bear  hunger ; 
next  to  them  perfons  of  a  mature  age ;  youths  by 
no  means  well,  and  children  lead  of  all ;  and  a- 
mong  thefe,  thole  who  have  been  more  fprightly  at 
that  age  ?  Wherefore  animals  fleeping  in  the  win-- 
ter  continue  to  live  without  food  ?  Why  the  fick 
fuftain  want  longer  than  the  found  ?  Why  the  lean 
better  than  thofe  abounding  with  humours  ?  What 
the  caufe  of  fudden  emaciation  in  acute  difeafes  l 
Why  peftilence  the  confequence  of  famine  ? 

456.  Health  does  not  require  the  mutual  propor¬ 
tion  of  folid  meat  and  drink  fo  exablly  proportioned, 
that  they  who  properly  ufe  thefe  very  differently  may 
not  continue  found.  Reafon  likewife  convinces  us 
that  the  fame  proportion  does  not  agree  with  every 
age,  fex,  temperament,  manner  of  life,  feafon,  climate, 
&c.— It  feems,  however,  that  a  greater  excels  of  either 
might  prove  hurtful,,  if,  incongruous  with  the  con¬ 
ditions 
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ditions  of  the  body,  it  is  long  continued.  The  more 
abundant  ufe  of  drink  fhould  induce  an  aqueous 
tenuity  (287.)  upon  the  humours,  immoderately  in- 
creafe  the  urine,  perfpiration,  and  fweats,  and  de¬ 
fraud  the  body  of  its  nutriment  by  a  part  of  the 
ufeful  matter  being  thus  likewife  eluted  ;  or  to  de¬ 
bilitate  and  render  torpid  by  the  water  being  retained, 
to  create  various  fpecies  of  dropfy  [ibid.).  On  the  other 
hand,  when  aliments,  not  liquid  of  themfelves,  are 
too  fparingly  moiltencd  with  drink,  and  the  tempe¬ 
rament  of  the  perfon  not  of  the  more  moift  kind, 
the  ftomach  burdened  with  a  fpiffed  mafs  hardly 
digefls,  Uowly  expels,  delivers  a  coarfer  mafs  to 
the  inteffmes,  and  which  fcarcely  moveable  through 
thefe,  invifcated  with  a  greater  quantity  of  their 
mucus,  infarcts  them  with  much  fpiffed,  dry,  ftag- 
nating  fseces,  commits  to  the  laCteals  a  groffer  chyle, 
more  fparing  in  quantity ;  whence  obftruCfions 
of  the  mefentery,  a  glutinous,  denfe,  atrabilarian 
blood;  other  humours  in  like  manner;  a  greater 
acrity  of  the  fait  undiluted  ;  a  more  difficult  repa¬ 
ration  and  expul fion  of  the  excrements;  various  caco- 
chymies;  infarction  of  the  vifcera,  and  many  other 
morbid  effeCts,  which  are  the  confequences  of  a 
defeCt  of  water.  (Conf.  166.  167.  198.  282.  285.). 

457.  So  different  in  quality  are  the  fubftances 
with  which  the  life  of  the  human  race  is  fuftained, 
that  it  would  almoft  feem,  that  any  kind  might 
be  ufed,  provided  we  be  in  health,  that  every 
thing  is  wholefome  to  the  found,  and  that  the  pa¬ 
late  may  be  indulged  with  impunity,  if  we  do 
not  err  in  refpeCt  of  quantity.— Luxury,  however, 
invites  many,  and  want  obliges  others,  to  take  things 
that  are  hurtful,  even  when  ufed  moderately.- — There 
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■arc  likewife  fome,  which  hurt  only  thofe  that  are 
unaccuftomed  to  them. — Others  there  are  whole 
more  fparing  ufe  is  innocent,  but  which  conftant- 
\y  taken  prove  hurtful :  But,  in  fine,  the  vaft 
difference  of  mankind  among  themfelves,  which 
the  latitude  of  health  comprehends,  as  it  does 
not  fuppofe  the  digeftive  powers  equally  ftrong 
in  individuals,  fo  one  requires  one  kind  of  food, 
another  another  kind,  as  is  mod  agreeable  to  their 
natures.  We  may  obferve  this  in  milk,  which  na¬ 
ture  has  intended" for  infants.  It  will  therefore  give 
fome  afiiftance  in  explaining  particularly  the  vari¬ 
ous  evils  which  flow  from  this  fource. 

458.  Vifoidity  abounding  in  the  food,  if  not 
fubdued  by  a  vigorous  ftrength  of  nature,  pro¬ 
duces  a  too  glutinous  chyle,  and  the  innumerable 
evils  above  enumerated  (285.  329*)>  which  in  con- 
fequence  thereof  eniue.  Accumulations  in  the 
lungs,  glandular  tumours,  infarctions  of  the  cellu¬ 
lar  texture,  inertnefs  of  the  biliary  fyftem,  languor 
of  the  nervous  functions,  torpor  of  the  vital  power 
(196.  198,),  are  almoft  the  principal,  when  a  glu¬ 
ten,  carried  from  the  primae  *Jiae ,  deluges  the  whole 
mafs  of  humours  (283.).  Whenever  an  acrimony 
is  joined  with  the  gluten,  which  aliments  either 
manifeflly  contain,  or  contract  by  means  of  an  in¬ 
duced  corruption  ;  for  example,  from  vegetables,  an 
acidity  (307.)  and  acerbity  (3°9*)>  from  animals 
putrelcency  (312.  313*)  \  froiTL  pinguid  fub fiances 
rancidity  (375.).  Thus  acrid  rheums  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  each  remarkable  by  its  ai  fierent  e  ire  els. 

459.  The  abufe  of  pinguid  fubftances,  although 
bland,  lubricates,  relaxes,  and  debilitates  th  tprvn&vue, 
affords  a  chyle  loaded  with  too  much  cream,  which, 

being  likewife  lefs  fubaCted,  cably  feparates  ( 3  3  *  • )  • 
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Whence  a  burdenfome  obefity  (394.) ;  but,  if  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  digeftive  powers  has  been  at  the  fame  time 
more  torpid,  the  mucus  (376.)  naturally  refiding  in 
efculent  fats,  eafily  degenerates  into  vifcidity  (458.), 
and  diffufes  a  lluggilh  phlegm  through  the  whole 
body.  From  either  caufe,  there  is  debility  of  the 
folids  (162.),  and  torpor  (198.).  Befides,  an  entire 
oleaginous  part  impacted  in  the  fmaller  veffels  de¬ 
nies  an  enti  ance  and  paflage  to  the  watery  humours  3 
and,  in  this  way,  creates  obftrudions  and  impedi¬ 
ments  of  fecretion  and  excretion. 

460.  The  fame  things  prove  more  effectually 
hurtful,  if  either,  by  a  fpontaneous  corruption,  the 
culinary  preparation,  or  a  fault  in  digeftion,  they 
are  changed  from  their  native  bland  nefs  into  an 
acrid  Rate  (328.)  ;  efpecially,  if  the  rancidity  of 
the  prime  vie,  by  the  daily  abufe  admitted  into  the 
fecond  paffages,  has  infeded  the  fat  of  the  body 
(375-)-  Whence  an  acrid,  atrabilarian,  fcorbutic 
cacochymy  of  the  worft  kind,  fcarcely  to  be  cor- 
reded,  which  difpofes  to  inflammation,  exanthe¬ 
mata,  eryfipelas,  herpes,  malignant  ulcers,  cancers, 
gangrenes,  fphacelus,  and  caries. 

461.  Many  of  thofe  things  which  we  ingeft,  efpe¬ 
cially  of  the  number  of  vegetables,  contain  a  mani- 
feft  acid,  in  a  more  latent  ftate,  capable  of  oemg  evol¬ 
ved.  If  this  is  not  fubdued  by  a  vigorous  digeftive 
power,  or,  from  its  own  caufes  extricated,  it  is  more 
exalted  (307.),  it  infeds  the  chyle,  the  menftrua 
of  firft  digeftion,  iaftly,  the  blood  and  other  hu¬ 
mours,  with  -an  acor,  which  every-where  proves 
many  ways  hurtful  (308.  325.). 

462.  The  morbid  effects  of  an  auftere  acid,  which 
principally  refides  in  unripe  fruits,  appear  from 
(309.  320.  326,  376.). 
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463.  The  more  fubtile  acid,  which  refiding  in 
thefe  fermented,  more  or  lefs  acrid  and  manifefl, 
joined  with  a  very  volatile  fpirit,  diffufing  itfelf 
through  the  whole  mafs  of  humours,  when,  by  the 
too  free  ufe,  it  eludes  the  codric  powers,  the  irrita¬ 
ting,  eroding,  and  refolving  acrimony,  divers  ways 
concreting  with  the  earth  (320.  371.  372,  379.)» 
being  carried  into  the  lymph,  produces  pains, 
fpafms,  conftridions  of  the  veffeis,  ftagnation  of 
the  humours,  catarrhs,  rheumatifms,  gout,  calculi, 
and  the  like. 

464.  What  mifchief  alcalefcent  acrimonies  large¬ 
ly  ingefted,  under  the  denomination  of  meat,  drink, 
and  condiments,  may  induce,  is  evident  from  (310. 

3 1  1 •)• 

465.  What  may  be  faid  in  this  place  concerning 
the  noxious  acrimony  of  fait  meats,  feems  to  be  al¬ 
ready  explained  (315.  316.). 

466.  The  fiery  power  of  aromatics,  quite  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  aliment,  inherent  in  the  acrid  oil, 
fait,  and  predominant  fpirit,  fcarce  domable  by 
human  nature,  injures  the  found  by  its  pungent 
ftimulus,  pretty  tenacious  and  retentive  of  the  fat, 
difficult  to  be  abfterged.  It  therefore  produces,  in 
the  prim#  'v'uz,  third,  cardialgia,  heat  of  the  flo- 
mach,  rancidity  of  the  pinguid  fubftances  at  the 
fame  time  ingefied,  naufea,  ructus,  and  vomiting  ; 
exafperates  the  bile  ;  inflames  the  inteftines  ;  cale¬ 
fies  the  humours,  and  heightens  their  motion  in 
the  fecond  paffages  ;  diflipates  the  more  fubtile  ;  li¬ 
quifies  the  fat;  exalts  the  falts;  attenuates  the  blood 
by  the  alcalefcent  acrimony  (310.  311.),  and  dries 
the  body.  Hence  are  produced  ficcity,  emacia¬ 
tion,  ardent  fevers,  contradions,  fpafms,  exanthe¬ 
mata, 
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mata,  inflammations,  arthritic  pains,  and  many 
other  difeafes. 

467.  The  fpiritous  acrimony  produced  from  fer¬ 
mentation,  which  is  contained  in  wines,  old  ales, 
efpecially  the  more  meracious,  ardent  fpirits  extract¬ 
ed  from  thefe,  or  the  like,  by  fire,  fimple  or  diffe¬ 
rently  compound,  is  the  moil  remarkable  of  this 
kind  in  a  good  or  bad  intention,  peculiar  by  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  proper  to  it,  and  likewife  more  nocent  by  the 
abufe,  by  which  it  penetrates  more  deeply,  and,  by 
the  diluent  vehicle  being  let  through  all  the  emunc- 
tories  of  the  body,  fixes  itfelf  in  a  more  pure  flate 
in  the  humours  and  folids.  It  acts  by  condenfing  and 
infpiffating  the  fluids,  conltringing  the  firm  parts,  fti- 
ululating  the  fibres,  by  exciting  the  vital  and  fentient 
powers  and  animal  impetus,  and  forcing  them  into 
diflurbances.  It  therefore  neceflarily  follows,  that 
third:  is  induced  by  immoderate  drinking,  intoxi¬ 
cation,  an  accelerated  circulation,  increafed  heat, 
rarefadion  of  the  humours,  diffipation  of  the  more 
fubtile  part,  coagulation  of  the  humours,  an  in¬ 
flammatory  diathefis  of  the  blood  (367.),  conflric- 
tion  of  the  vefiels,  dilatation,  rupture,  aberrations 
(397.  et  Jeq.))  obftrudlions,  inflammations  ;  alfo* 
enormous,  weakening,  enfeebling  vibrations  of  the 
nervous  fyftem,  a  too  great  determination  of  the 
humours  to  the  fu  perior  parts  ;  hence  diforder  and 
oppletion  of  the  encephalos ;  finally,  the  (limulus 
being  fupprefied,  and  the  impetus  allayed,  there 
muft  neceflarily  enfue  a  fubfidency  of  the  humours, 
collapfe  of  the  veffels,  torpor  of  circulation,  cold, 
exhaufted  flrength,  languor  of  all  the  fundions, 
and  all  things  contrary  to  the  preceding. 

468.  To  any  one  rightly  confidering  thefe  things, 
f] it  nature  of  what  is  daily  obferved  to  happen  to 
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drinkers,  cannot  be  obfcure.  Why  drinking  a-new 
relieves  the  ficknefs  occafioned  from  a  preceding  de¬ 
bauch  ?  Why  this  abufe,  from  daily  cuftom,  at 
laft  becomes  neceffary,  and  feldom  or  never  can  be 
laid  afide,  but,  increafing  by  degrees  from  gentler 
cravings,  at  laft  arrives  to  the  ftrongeft  defire? 
Wherefore  it  is  fo  much  more  pernicious  to  younger 
perfons  than  to  thofe  advanced  in  life  ?  Wherefore  it 
weakens  the  laboratory  of  firft  digeftion,  that  all  defire 
of  food  being  taken  away,  we  are  at  laft  fupport- 
ed  by  drink  alone  ?  Why  it  changes  the  humours,* 
conftantly  fupplied  by  fo  great  a  quantity  of  fpirits, 
into  vapid  fluids?  Whence  cachexy,  emaciation,  leu- 
cophlegmafia,  and  dropfy  in  hard  drinkers?  Whence 
rednefs  of  the  eyes,  exanthemata  of  the  face  ? 
Why  are  they  prone  to  acute,  inflammatory  difea- 
fes,  and  fallunto  thefe  the  mod  dangerous  ?  Why 
tremors,  paralyfis,  apoplexy,  and  every  other  dis¬ 
order  of  the  fenfes  and  motions,  are  fo  often  experi¬ 
enced  ? — Is  the  gout  and  calculus  likewife  owing  to 
this  acrimony  ? 

469.  From  the  fame  origin,  but  of  a  different 
nature,  proceeds  that  acrimony  called  Gas  Hdmon- 
tlum ,  which  engendered  by  a  ftrong  vinous  fer¬ 
mentation,  mull  affedl  thofe  who  fuddenly  fwal- 
low  a  great  quantity  of  very  fermentable  liquors, 
or  fuch  as  arc  already  in  a  ftate  of  fermentation. 
This  acrimony,  attended  with  a  very  ftrong  elaf- 
tic  power,  not  only  by  its  ftimulus,  but  likewife 
by  its  expanfion,  proves  hurtful;  hence  it  creates 
rudus,  fpafms  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  infla¬ 
tions,  great  anxieties,  vomiting,  cholera,  diarrhoea, 
dyfentery,  ilius,  &c.  Thefe,  however,  are  the 
flighter  effeds,  if  we  confider  many  inftances  of 
perfons,  who,  upon  refpiring  the  air  infeded  with 
this  vapour*  have  been  ftruck  with  hidden  death. 

470.  Confedions* 
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47°-  Confedlions,  fweet-meats,  condiments,  and 
other  things  of  that  fort,  immoderately  ufed,  by 
means  of  their  occult  acrimony,  are  deftrudlive  to 
the  teeth  ;  according  to  their  fermenting  power, 
they  generate  an  acid,  and  the  evils  which  flow 
from  it  (461.);  they  befides  refolve  and  attenuate 
the  humours  (288.),  and  the  denfity  of  thefe  being 
diminifhed,  they  relax  the  firm  parts;  hence  they  are 
pernicious  to  the  nervous  functions,  not  of  one  fort 
only  ;  they  are  injurious  to  infants,  the  more  deli¬ 
cate  fex,  the  debilitated,  hyfteric,  and  hypochon¬ 
driac. 

47 1  •  The  flatulency  which  is  evolved  from  pot¬ 
herbs,  pulfe,  roots,  different  efculent  fruits,  and  the 
like,  for  a  long  time,  and  copioufly  ingefted,  with¬ 
out  others  interpofed,  by  heat,  the  adtion  of  the  di- 
geftive  menftrua,  and  fermentation,  &c.  if  not  fub- 
dued  by  the  ftrength  of  the  conco&ive  power,  cre¬ 
ates  rudtus,  flatus,  borborygmi,  afid  cholic  pains ; 
enervates  the  fibres  of  the  prime  vie  by  diftra  cling 
them,  excites  them  into  fpafms  by  irritating,  and 
perverts  the  ordinary  motions  ;  whence  crudities  of 
the  aliment,  diaphthora,  and  impeded  defecation, 
a  fmall  and  weak  nourifhment,  and  decay  of  ftrength. 

472.  The  earthy  principle  abounding  in  things 
ingefted,  whether  it  has  been  imbued  with  an  acid 
(462.),  or  mixed  with  a  vifcidity  (458.)  or  unc¬ 
tuous  fubftance  (459.),  unlefs  it  is  conquered  by 
the  animal  motion,  and  diluted  with  much  drink, 
proves  a  burden  to  the  prime  vie,  produces  dvf- 
pepfia  (456.),  by  the  quantity  and  drynefs  of  the 
feces,  inlands  the  abdomen,  renders  the  belly  con- 
ftipate,  and  produces  painful,  bleeding,  hemorrhoidal 
tumours  ;  the  proportion  of  this  element  being  like- 
wife  increafed  in  the  blood,  by  means  of°a  too 
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earthy  chyle  in  the  other  humours,  likewife  in  the 
firm  parts,  occafions  a  too  great  cohefion,  ftagna- 
tion,  inertnefs  (142.),  rigidity  (166.),  torpor  (198. 
IV.),  fpiflitude  (284.),  various  concretions  (320.), 
obftrudtions  (209.  VIII.),  and  innumerable  evils 
which  flow  from  thence. 

473.  Sauces,  foups,  and  other  highly  nutritious 
things,  feeing  they  nourifh  too  copioufly,  prove 
hurtful  to  fuch  bodies  as  are  little  exercifed,  by  in¬ 
ducing  plethora  (388.)  ;  they  increafe  the  quantity 
of  fat,  not  without  moleftation,  and  when  chiefly 
obtained  from  particular  parts  of  animals,  from 
the  vitiation  of  redundance  they  at  length  intro¬ 
duce  an  acrid,  putrid  (313.  327.),  rancid  (328* 
375.),  vifeid  (329.  458.),  cacochymy. 

474.  The  excefs  of  water  in  the  food,  which 
drinkers  admit  warm,  by  an  abufe  too  common 
now-a-days,  is  efpecially  hurtful.  The  vifeera  of 
firft  digeftion  deluged  with  this  drink  are  relaxed 
and  weakened,  the  lalts  of  the  menftrua,  too  much  * 
diluted,  are  enervated,  anorexy  and  apepfia  are  pro¬ 
duced  :  Befides,  the  mucus  (373.),  with  which  the 
parts  are  lined,  is  abfterged;  whence  the  mold  acute 
feafibility  of  the  naked  coats,  pains,  fpafrns,  ina¬ 
bility  to  ad  upon  the  food,  a  neceflity  of  abfti- 
nence,  &c.  The  more  aqueous  chyle,  introduced 
into  the  circulatory  fyftem,  d-iffufes  a  watery  tenui¬ 
ty  (287.)  through  all  the  humours,  induces  pale- 
nefs  upon  the  blood  (363-)»  and  a  ferous  congeftion 
over  the  whole  body  (354.  359.):  Whence  a  de¬ 
praved  nutrition,  debility  of  the  folids  (162.),  te- 
nerity  of  the  fleftiy  fibres,  impotency  of  the  nerves, 
torpor  of  the  vital  power  (196.),  the  femes,  mo¬ 
tions,  and  circulation,  cold  and  various  fpecies  of 
dropfy  from  the  ftagnating  aqueous  lentor  ;  but  the 
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fame  being  direded  to  the  emundories,  occafions  a 
relaxation  of  thefe,  an  increafed  excretion,  efpecially 
by  the  kidneys,  diabetes,  fluor  albus,  third:, defed  of 
nutrition,  decay  of  drength,  emaciation,  extenua¬ 
tion  of  the  body,  confumption,  and  the  like. 

475.  If  the  things  ingeded,  although  faluta- 
ry,  are  immoderately  hot,  the  paffages  through 
which  they  are  carried,  fuch  as  the  fauces,  larynx, 
celophagus,  and  the  ftomach,  into  which  they  de- 
fcend,  mud  neceflarily  be  affeded  with  too  much 
Jieat,  burnt,  fnrivelled,  inflamed,  and  excoriated  ; 
hence  are  produced  pains,  l'pafms,  drynefs,  indura¬ 
tion,  abfcefs,  ulcer,  fungus,  fchirrus,  and  cancer 
in  thefe  parts.  From  winch  fource  flow  various 
lefions  of  deglutition,  refpiration,  fpeaking,  and  di- 
gedion ;  but  efpecially  the  terrible  fpecies  of  angi¬ 
na  from  a  draitnefs  of  the  oefophagus,  which,  by 
an  impeded  defcent  of  the  aliment  into  the  domach, 
perfecutes  the  miferable  patients,  exhauded  with 
hunger  and  third,  with  a  fate  fcarce  to  be  lament¬ 
ed.  "Does  the  abufe  of  hot  wine  (467.)  likewife 
favour  this  evil  ? 


476.  The  mifchiefs  occafioned  by  the  oppofite 
excefs  are  no  lefs,  nor  much  clitic,  cm.  I  lungs  im¬ 
moderately  frigid,  when  they  touch  the  internal 
parts,  condantly  warmed  by  the  native  heat,  by  ir¬ 
ritating  their  fibres,  condringing  the  pores,  flraiten- 
in?  tire  veflels,  coagulating  the  humours,  caufe 
pams,  fpafms,  obdructions,  inflammations,  and 
various  impediments  ot  circulation,  fecretion,  and 
excretion,  as  well  in  thefe  parts  themfelves  as  in 
others  by  confent  j  whence  are  fo  oiten  pioduced 
from  tins  caufe  anginas,  pleurifies,  mdammations 
of  the  domach,  diaphragm,  liver,  &c.  cholic  pains, 
dronfy,  and  other  evils  5  and  a, ways  the  mot e  cci  tain— 
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ly  happen  the  more  the  body  was  heated  but  a  little 
before.  It  is  therefore  evident,  how  imprudently 
they  judge  for  themfelves,  who,  while  they  are 
warm  with  the  heat  of  the  air,  fire,  motion,  a  full 
meal,  wines,  condiments,  count  it  delicious  to  take 
refrigeration  by  conglaciated  meats  and  drinks  : 
For  the  chill  and  nipping  frigidity  which  ice  pofi- 
felfes,  greatly  increafes  the  mifchiefs  of  cold  and 
the  fudden  change  (428.),  heavy  enough  of  them¬ 
felves. 

477.  Thofe  who,  through  voracity,  omit  to  man¬ 
ducate  folid  and  more  tenacious  meats,  before  de¬ 
glutition,  commit  a  greater  talk  to  the  ftomach 
than  nature  has  impofed.  Hence  a  lefs  expedite  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  menftrua  upon  the  unfoftened  morfels, 
no  fubaction  of  the  pinguid  fubftances,  a  more  dif¬ 
ficult  extraction  of  the  juice,  flower  digeftion,  a 
more  tardy  expulfion  from  the  ftomach,  and  more 
of  others  left,  which  a  longer  delay  differently  cor¬ 
rupts,  in  their  turn  about  to  corrupt  freftx  food  : 
Whence  various  vitiations  of  the  chyle  (323.  to 
33  *•)»  weight  in  the  print te  viie,  nidification  of 
worms,  accumulated  faeces  cohering  more  tenaci- 
oufly,  hardly  moveable,  and  confequently  longer 
ftagnating.  Thefe,  however,  happen  more  com¬ 
monly  to  the  debilitated  and  flothful  than  to  the 
robuft,  and  thofe  who  ufe  exercife. 

478.  Finally,  there  may  be  an  error  in  the  times 
of  eating  and  drinking.  Nature,  indeed,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  hunger  and  thirft  to  indicate  thefe,  as  well 
as  to  determine  the  quantity  :  But  there  are  many 
things  in  common  life  which  require  from  a  per- 
fon,  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  belly,  fomething 
more  limited  and  uniform  than  the  natural  ftimu- 
lus  can  give.'  Such,-  therefore,  is  the  dudility  of 
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the  human  oeconomy,  that  it  allows  itfelf  to  be  go¬ 
verned  by  different  laws,  and,  when  accuftomed, 
conforms  to  eitabliftied  rules,  but  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  bear  the  {lighter  deviations  from  thefe  with 
much  difficulty.  "  So  that  we  can  eafily  enough  take 
food  at  very  different  intervals.  They  neverthelefs 
injure  themfelves  whofe  attention  is  conftantly  en- 
groffed  with  eating  and  drinking,  fo  as  never  to  al-  ■ 
low  relaxation  to  a  full  belly  :  tor,  if  the  digeftion  : 
is  good,  the  vitiation,  in  refped  of  quantity,  how-  • 
ever,  occurs  (448.)  ;  but,  for  the  molt  part,  as  the  : 
vifcera  are  fatigued  with  the  uninterrupted  labour,  fo  1 
they  digeft  {lowly  and  imperfesftly  ;  whence  various  1 
degeneracies  of  the  chyle,  and  the  confequences  of  1 

thefe  cacochymy,  and  cachexy  (449.). 

4-79.  And  thefe  are  the  principal  heads  of  this  ^ 
do&rine,  whence  it  may  be  underftood  what  is  t 
noxious  in  the  more  ufual  manner  of  dieting.  There  t 
are  indeed,  through  the  neceffity  of  taking  meat  and  1 
drink,  many  things  fometimes  ingefted  by  mankind,  i 
that  are  Angular,  crude,  uncommon,  fpoiled,  cor-  ► 
rupted,  poifoned,  not  alible,  * r«?r*,  1.  c-  aoiurd,  which,  ri 
injure  every  one  in  their  own  particular,  but  u 
very  different  manner.  To  this  fome  are  com-  ji 
pelled  by  want,  others  by  a  depraved  appetite,  from  :i 
pregnancy  or  difeafe,  luxury  or  avarice.  Some- 
times  an  injudicious  choice,  a  negle&ed  preparation,  £ 
improper  prefervadon,  accident,  the  arts  of  wicked  >■ 
people,  or  an  unfavourable  conftitution  of  the  air,  1 
induce  a  vitiation  upon  provifions  in  other  refpe&s  | 
falutary,  by  which  they  may  equal  a  morbiferous,  a 
and  even  virulent  quality.  Seeing  thefe,  however,  1 
are  both  too  many  and  fpecial,  it  feems  foreign  to 
my  deiign  to  explain  them  in  this  place. 
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Of  the  unfeafonabk  ufe  of  Remedies. 

480.  Seeing  medicaments  reftore  health  to  the 
Tick,  they  ought  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of 
changing  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  body  into 
the  found  (29.  42.  43.).  In  this,  therefore,  they 
differ  from  aliments,  which  it  is  proper  fliould  be 
changed  into  the  nature  of  the  body,  that  they  may 
preferve  it  by  nutrition. 

481.  Remedies,  therefore,  pertain  to  things  not 
neceffary  to  the  found,  who,  as  fuch,  ought  to  be 
preferved,  and  not  to  be  changed.  Wherefore 
the  ufe  of  thofe  things,  which  we  can  advantage- 
oufly  be  without  while  found,  are  not  only  fuper- 
iluous,  but  detrimental ;  for  it  is  improper  to  ingeft 
any  thing  that  may  occafion  a  change  ;  inert  things 
therefore  pafs  through  the  body,  or,  fubdued  by 
the  ftrength  of  nature,  are  converted  into  aliment  ; 
but,  if  they  ad  by  their  own  powers,  there  is  like- 
wife  danger,  left  they  create  difeafe,  by  changing 
that  which  is  found. 

482.  Neither  is  it  an  objedion,  that  there  obtain 
various  degrees  of  health,  fome  of  which  are  more 
imperfed,  and  fuch  as  may  l>e  accounted  difeaie, 
which  require  the  affiftance  of  medicine  to  be  well. 
For  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  art  to  render  all  the 
differences  of  health  which  nature  has  conftituted 
equal,  and  what  can  be  done  111  this  way  is  better  ac¬ 
quired  by  a  confentaneous  manner  ot  living  than 
from  medicaments. 

483.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  concerning  the 
prophylaxis,  which,  if  it  is.  conftantly  procured 
from  remedies,  efpecially  (as  is  fometimes  toe  cafe) 
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the  more  powerful,  it  is  often  converted  into  the 
foundation  of  difeafes. 

484.  For  the  moft  part,  therefore,  this  abufe  is 
hurtful  to  the  found,  by  laying  out  the  refources  of 
difeafe  upon  a  good  ftate  of  health,  by  inducing  a 
habit  upon  the  mind  as  well  as  upon  the  body,  by 
which  they  are  at  length  rendered  neceffary,  by  in¬ 
fecting  the  juices  with  heterogeneous  particles,  not 
capable  of  being  affimilated,  by  ftimulating  and 
fatiguing  the  parts  with  an  unnatural  force,  difturb- 
ing  the  regular  motions  of  nature,  and  increafing 
her  work,  the  matter  ingefted  not  being  alible.  To 
thefe  if  we  add  befides  the  peculiar  powers  of  act¬ 
ing  with  which  different  kinds  of  remedies  are  en¬ 
dowed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  underftand  why  thefe 
things  fo  frequently  defeat  their  own  intention,  and, 
inftead  of  procuring  health,  bring  on  difeafes  and  un¬ 
timely  death.  Thefe  commonly  denominated  alte¬ 
ratives,  unlefs  they  have  been  of  a  draftic  quality,  l 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  lefs  pernicious,  lefs  in  degree,  t 
and  more  flowly  hurtful.  But  as  the  abufe  of  eva-  | 
cuants  is  more  frequent,  fo  their  effecfts  are  the 
word.  They  certainly  hurt,  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  I 
they  either  throw  out  more  than  is  proper,  or  with  ! 
an  ufelefs  an  ufeful  part,  which  ought  to  have  been  j 
retained,  either  too  precipitately,  at  an  unfeaiona-  | 
ble  time,  in  an  improper  manner,  or  from  unufual  I 
places  (401.).  They  likewife  injure  the  emuncfto- 
ries  by  the  ftimulus,  attrition,  dilatation,  anafto-  < 
molls,  diapedefis,  diserefis  (203.  I.  II.  III.  IV.),  t 
infirmnefs,  incontinency,  infardlion,  and  diforder.  | 
They  befides  difturb  the  order  of  nature,  fruftrate  : 
her  intentions,  folicit  her  unprepared,  accuftom  her 
to  extraneous  ftimuli,  render  her  infenfible  to  her 
own,  incite  her  to  repair  that  which  was  unfeafon-  1 
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ably  ejected,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  that  it  may¬ 
be  immediately  excreted  (291.)  :  Whence,  when 
there  is  not  a  ready  excretion,  ihe  is  made  uneafy 
by  redundance,  and  endeavour's  and  ftrives  to  expel 
the  irritating  matter.  Thus,  at  length,  wholly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  this  work,  ihe  confumes  the  ftrength  and 
juices  of  the  body  and  aliment,  in  preparing  mat¬ 
ter  inftantly  to  become  a  burden.  If  thefe  muft  in 
time  neceffarily  reduce  the  moil  robuft  bodies,  how- 
much  fooner,  and  more  certainly,  muft  they  ruin 
the  valetudinarians,  who  too  frequently,  from  this 
abufe,  vainly  promife  themfelves  ftrength  ? 

485.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  that  remedies  not 
unfrequently  hurt,  although  applicable  in  the  cafe, 
if  they  are  imprudently  uled  to  remove  affections, 
familiar  to  nature  through  cuftom,  which  have  in 
themfelves  fomething  medicative  ;  for,  when  cured, 
they  are  often  fucceeded  by  far  greater  evils. 

Of  the  Powers  which  contain  Potfon. 

486.  If  any  thing  of  fmall  magnitude  ingefted 
into  the  human  body,  or  applied  externally,  by  a 
lingular  ftrength,  not  anfwerable  to  the  bulk,  pro¬ 
duces  effects  far  greater  than  expectation,  which 
tend  to  the  deftrudtion  of  life  and  health,  that  is 
called  a  poifon. 

487.  So  numerous  are  the  things  of  this  fort, 
and  fo  different  their  modes  of  acting,  that  the  na¬ 
ture  of  our  inftitute  does  not  permit  us  to  treat 
each  of  them  fingly  in  this  place.  They  deferve, 
however,  to  be  conlidered  in  general. 

488.  Some  of  the  poifons  poffefs  a  mechanical 
acritude  (292.),  equal  in  its  effeds  to  that  which  oc- 
cafions  wounds  and  fractures,  therefore  they  being 

fwallowed, 
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fwallowed,  irritate,  prick,  cut,  and  lacerate  the  inter¬ 
nal  parts  endowed  with  an  exquifite  fenfe.  Whence 
they  create  pains,  fpafms,  wounds,  hemorrhages, 
inflammations,  and  ulcers  almoft  always  fatal ;  fee-  i 
ing  they  icarcely  can  he  fubdued,  deterged,  or  re¬ 
duced  to  inertnefs  in  the  vifcera,  conftantly  agita¬ 
ted.  * 

489.  There  is  in  others  a  chemical  acrimony 
(293.),  marufefl  or, occult,  of  various  forts,  which  ! 
aifcriis  the  parts  with  the  like  injuries  as  the  former 
(488.),  and  diifolved  in  the  humours,  a  died  upon  j 
by  the  heat  and  motion  of  the  body,  may  penetrate 
more  deeply,  and  be  applied  in  many  ways  (301.) ; 
confequently  the  effects  of  thefe  are  underftood 
from  (306.). 

490.  Some  invade  the  humours  fo  ftrongly  with 
a  feptic  power,  that,  by  the  putrefcency  widely  dif- 
fufed,  the  body  from  thence  wrafles  and  falls  away, 
the  ioiids  not  lefs  than  the  fluids  being  deftitute  of 
their  cohefion.  (Conf.  x6i,  II.  288.  310.  to  314.): 
Whence  we  can  clearly  perceive  the  evils  which 
they  induce. 

491.  The  deleterious  power  of  others  conftringes 

the  veffels,  infpiffates  the  humours,  obflrucls  the  : 
paflages,  fuppreiles  motion,  retards  and  fuffocates  |f 
the  vital  circulation,  fecretions,  and  excretions ;  ; 

and  thus  focner  or  later  induces  death. 

492.  By  far  the  greateft  number,  and  thofe  the 

mod  pernicious,  invade  the  vital  principle  (169.  et  x 
fcq.)y  and,  by  either  diflurbing  its  motions  with  j 
violent  irritation,  or  exciting  it  vehemently,  or  even 
fufpending  it  by  the  induced  torpor  (195.  199.))  < 

deftroy  the  funddions  of  life.  It  is  likewife  proba¬ 
ble,  that  the  other  effecls  of  poifons  upon  the  folids  i 
and  fluids  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  the 

fame 
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fame  vitiated  motions  of  the  vital  powers  ;  at  leaft, 
that  thefe  follow  as  the  confequences,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  more  deadly.  The  degrees,  therefore,  of  a  vi¬ 
rulent  malignancy  feem  chiefly  to  be  meafured  by 
this  power. 

493.  From  whence  may  it  be  underftood,  why 
the  faculties  of  the  fenfes  and  motions,  which 
obey  the  will,  are,  for  the  rnoft  part,  thrown  into 
the  faddeft  diforders  ;  fo  that  one  would  fay,  the  ve¬ 
ry  citadel  of  the  mind  was  befieged  by  this  enemy 
(179.  209.  III.)  ?  And  why  the  powers  of  nature 
here  feldom  avail  (180.)  ?  And  how  very  many  of 
the  moft  efficacious  remedies  are  fo  little  different 
from  poifons,  that  they  feem  to  be  altogether  doubt¬ 
fully  afcribed  to  either  genus,  or  to  pertain  to  both  ? 
The  medicinal  and  poifonous  qualities,  where 
they  approach  one  another  in  the  neareft  degrees, 
are  mutually  changed  by  a  fmall  difference  of  quan¬ 
tity. 

494.  But,  although  thefe  evidently  enough  de- 
monlirate  the  efficacy  of  poifons  in  general,  by  no 
means,  however,  are  they  fufficient  to  explain  the 
peculiar  effects  of  every  iingle  one ;  how  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  they  exert  their  malignancy  upon  particu¬ 
lar  parts  and  functions  in  very  different  ways,  by  a 
variety  wholly  inexplicable.  The  molt  acute  undo  — 
(landings  are  here  employed  to  little  purpofe, 

495*  Neither  is  it  of  lefs  difficult  mvefligation, 
that  every  poilon  does  not  lndifcriminately  hurt, 
every  perion  alibc,  nor  even  the  lame  pei  Ion,  in  what 
ever  way  applied.  Some,  in  form  of  vapoui,  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  the  air,  and  admitted  by  the  poies 
1  of  the  body,  produce  their  effe&s  ;  others,  princi¬ 
pally  when  they  are  iwallowed  j  lome,  only  by  a 
wound,  which  the  power  of  the  ftomach  is  capable 
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of  rendering  inert ;  others  in  different  ways  ;  fome 
indeed  operate  in  any  of  thefe  forms.  As  we  only 
learn  thefe  things  from  obfervation,  fo,  by  what 
manner  they  act  is  difficult  to  be  explained. 

496.  The  nature  of  noxious  miafmata,  which 
infed  the  air  (440.),  is  not  diffimilar  :  For,  al¬ 
though  thefe  do  not  a <51  with  a  force  fo  deleterious, 
they  act,  however,  in  a  fmall  quantity,  the  matter 
of  them  being  often  fcarce  manifeft  to  the  fenles, 
and  of  a  lingular  kind,  creating  obftinate,  malig¬ 
nant  difeafes,  which  the  power  of  nature  can  with 
difficulty  overcome  (486.).  Neither  are  they  unfre- 
quently  effluvia  of  virulent  bodies.  Wherefore  they 
wholly  deferve  to  be  ranked  with  poifons. 

497.  From  how  many  various  lources  thefe  inqui¬ 
natioris  are  conveyed  into  the  atmolphere,  may,  in 
fome  meafure,  be  underffood  from  440,  444.  Noris 
it  difficult  to  be  conceived,  on  account  of  the  exten- 
five  communication  which  living  animals  have  with 
the  air,  that  there  are  many  ways  open,  by  which 
they  may  be  admitted,  and,  by  ftimulating  the  fo- 
lids,  rendering  them  torpid,  and  difordering  the 
texture  and  motion  of  the  juices,  prove  hurtful. 
But,  when  we  attempt  to  trace  the  particular  na¬ 
tures  and  lingular  powers  of  each,  their  manner 
of  ading,  and  to  render  a  reafon  for  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  effeds,  we  are  at  as  great  a  lofs  here  as  in  gi¬ 
ving  the  hiftory  of  poifons  (494.  495*) ;  nor  can 
any  thing  be  determined  for  certain,  belides  the  ge¬ 
neral  dodrines. 

498.  To  this  place  belong  contagions,  by  the  ge¬ 
nital  power  of  which,  as  it  were,  difeafes  propa¬ 
gate  their  own  fpecies,  and  the  corruption  being 
communicated  in  many  ways,  fpread  and  rages  uni- 
verfally.  They  certainly  both  ad  by  their  virulent 

power 
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power  (486.  496.),  and  every  one  in  their  own  way, 
upon  different  parts  ot  the  body,  and  produce  dated 
effects,  but  very  different.  Whence  it  is  evident, 
that  as  in  their  origin,  fo  in  their  natures,  they 
greatly  differ  among  themfelves,  and  that  every  one 
poffeffes  its  own  peculiar  powers,  by  which,  when 
they  have  come  into  bodies  favouring  their  action 
through  their  proper  channel  of  communication,  they 
every  one  procreate  their  own  diftindt  form  of  dif- 
eafe  by  a  conifant  law,  no  otherwife  than  the  femi¬ 
na  of  plants  and  animals,  received  in  fit  places,  e- 
volve  their  determinate  fpecies,  By  which  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  a  particular  difeafe  arifes  from  every  dif¬ 
ferent  contagion,  and  there  are  reckoned  as  many 
different  genera  of  thefe,  as  there  are  of  contagions, 
by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  each  other. 

499.  Is  every  contagion  therefore  animated,  and 
does  every  one  contain  its  own  particular  fpecies  of 
animalcula,  whence  it  arifes  and  is  multiplied  ? 
What  is  peculiar  to  fome  cannot  with  like  certain¬ 
ty  be  afcribed  by  analogy  to  the  whole  genus ;  Or, 
is  the  power  of  imagination,  or  fear,  the  mother  of 
contagions  ?  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  violent 
agitations  of  the  mind  can  contribute  in  generating 
and  heightening  contagion  ;  but  even  though  they, 
affected  with  fear  alone,  are  infected,  it  is  manifeft 
to  the  fenfes  themfelves,  that  a  particular  matter 
happens  in  true  contagions,  without  which  the  reft 
can  fcarce  effedt  any  thing.  Whether  or  not  is  it 
immutable,  and  is  the  nature  of  contagions  to  be 
compared  to  the  fixed  principles  of  things  by  this 
property  ?  And,  if  it  is  fo,  does  it  thence  follow, 
that  both  they  who  feek  a  fpecific  antidote  fora  poi~ 
fonous  contagion,  and  who  labour  to  tranfmute  the 
bafer  metals  into  gold,  equally  blunder  on  the  fame 
S  ..  ■  Y  firing  ? 
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firing?  A  doubtful  proposition,  and  a  falfe  con- 
clufion,  do  not  affedlthe  doctrine  of  Dr  Boerhaave, 
although  declared  by  an  archiater  *. 

500.  But  what  chiefly  deferves  to  be  attended  to,  is 
that  wonderful  faculty,  which  contagions  poffefs,  of 
changing  the  found  humours  of  the  body  into  a 
fimilitude  of  the mf elves.  Upon  this  depends  the 
amazing  multiplication  of  the  fame.  It  cannot, 
however,  ingraft  itfelf,  unlefs  excited  by  the  power 
of  life  in  a  body  fitted  for  its  reception  ;  fo  that  we 
may  doubt  to  which  the  greatefl  part  of  the  effect 
is  owing. 

It  is  certain  that  human  nature  poffeffes  the  power 
of  affimilation,  which  is  employed  in  increafing 
and  fuftaining  the  body  by  aliments.  It  is  not  eaiy 
to  determine,  however,  that  it  is  this  by  which 
contagion,  fo  prejudicial  to  life,  fpreads  itfelf ;  un¬ 
lefs  it  is  denied  that  corruption  differs  in  any  re- 
fpedt  from  coition,  and  what  nature  reluilantly  fuf- 
fers  is  to  be  accounted  the  fame  with  that  which, 
by  a  conflant  endeavour,  fhe  performs  for  the  con- 
fervation  of  her  own  body. 

Whoever  afferts  a  generative  power  to  be  inherent 
in  contagions,  affumes  a  hypothefis  as  yet  incapable 
of  demonftration  (499.), 

Neither  do  they  more  convince,  who  derive  the 
whole  of  this  efficacy  from  the  folids  of  the  living 
body  alone  flimulated  by  the  venom  into  finguiar 
and  inordinate  motions  ;  as  if  it  were  not  very 
evident,  that  effluvias,  odours  and  ferments  can 
hkewife  fuddenly  induce  wonderful  changes  upon 
liquors,  upon  which  there  is  no  aclion  of  containing 
veffels.  Does  any  one  believe  the  former  mode  of 

adling 
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adding  to  be  better  underftood  than  the  latter?  and 
in  a  body  the  fympathy  both  of  whole  parts  and 
powers  is  fo  great,  that  nothing  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
mixture,  but  that  every  thing  is  owing  to  the  ofcil- 
latory  motions  in  changing  the  texture  of  the  hu¬ 
mours. 

Ferments  likewife,  taken  in  the  more  general  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  chemifts,  although  they  pofTefs  a  powet 
of  affimilating  proper  to  themfelves,  which  may 
feem  to  differ  lefs  from  the  addion  of  contagions,  by 
no  means  however  do  they  explain  this  matter,  as  the 
idea  of  thefe  does  not  univerlklly  apply,  nor  is  their 
manner  of  adding  lefs  inexplicable,  than  of  ftinmlh 

Wherefore  it  is  rather  credible,  that  all  and  every 
one  of  them  do  not  propagate  themfelves  in  one 
and  the  fame  manner  ;  and  perhaps  thofe  will  come 
nearer  the  truth,  who  attached  to  neither  of  the 
different  opinions  feparately,  confider  the  two  to¬ 
gether. 

Neverthelef$,  as  no  certain  explanation  of  this 
matter  can  be  given,  it  would  have  been  to  no  pur- 
pofe  to  have  with  much  ratiocination  advanced  many 
vague  and  uncertain  things,  which  only  are  able  to 
comply  with  an  opinion,  and  not  fcience* 

Errors  in  Animal  Motion . 

501.  Muscular  motion,  which  man  exercifes 
at  difcretion,  is  fo  connected  with  the  other  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  living  body,  that  it  cannot  tranfgrefs 
by  any  material  excefs  or  defend,  but  fooner  or  la¬ 
ter  the  oeconomy  is  diford ered.  From  thefe  changes, 
therefore,  which  are  obferved  to  attend  and  en- 
fue  upon  the  alternating  action  of  mufcles  in  the 

body, 
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body,  the  morbid  effects,  which  too  much  motion 
or  reft  induces,  fpontaneoufly  diftingrtifh  themfelves. 

502.  A  mufcle,  contracting  itfelf  by  its  own 
power,  becomes  fhorter,  thicker  and  harder,  fwells, 
and  changes  its  figure  and  fituation,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  neighbouring  parts  ;  it  both  moves 
itfelf  in  its  whole  extent,  and  every  fingle  fibre, 
and  likewife  moves  the  parts  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  to  which  it  is  attached ;  befides,  it  alfo  affects 
its  antagonift  mufcle,  if  it  has  any,  and  in  like  man¬ 
ner  the  parts  to  which  it  is  contiguous  :  But  when  it 
relaxes  itfelf,  and  returns  to  its  priftine  ftate,  all  the 
parts  which  were  difplaced  are  likewife  reftored  to 
their  former  lituation.  So  that,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  contraction  to  the  acme,  and  from  thence  to 
a  full  relaxation,  all  thefe  parts  are  in  a  conflant 
and  much  varying  motion. 

503.  Nor  is  it  evident,  that  the  voluntary  con¬ 
traction  of  a  mufcle  fo  depends  upon  the  vital  mo¬ 
tions,  that  the  velocity  which  accreffes  to  a  mufcle 
takes  away  from  the  principal.  Nay,  there  is  real¬ 
ly,  as  it  were,  a  new  motion  here  added  to  thefe. 
The  whole  quantity  therefore  of  motion,  and  con- 
fequently  .attrition,  is  increafed  in  the  body  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  and  force  of  the  mufcles  adling 
reciprocally. 

504.  Wherefore,  during  the  exercife  of  the  muf- 
cular  power,  there  is  induced  upon  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  canals,  refervoirs,  and  receptacles,  a  manifold 
prefTure,  remiffion,  diftradlion,  coardlation  and  a- 
gitation,  which,  when  communicated  from  thence 
to  the  contents,  there  is  likewife  given  to  thefe  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  motion,  by  which  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  ftagnating  are  moved,  thofe  in  mo¬ 
tion  accelerated,  the  mutual  adlion  of  folids  and 

fluids 
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fluids  betwixt  each  other,  and  what  confequences 
thence  enfue,  are  augmented. 

505.  Thus,  every  mufcle  whatever,  alternately 
contracting  and  remitting  itfelf,  applies  an  addi¬ 
tional  force  to  its  own  traCl  of  the  vafcular  fyftem, 
which  urges  and  propels  the  humours  more  brifkly, 
whither  they  are  directed  by  the  laws  of  circulation. 
The  motion  of  the  fame  mult  therefore  be  neceffa- 
rily  accelerated. 

506.  By  the  fame  caufe  the  venal  blood  propel¬ 
led  in  greater  quantity,  and  with  greater  force,  and 
poured  into  the  heart,  proves  a  ftimulus,  by  which, 
the  number  and  force  of  the  contractions  are  increaf- 
cd.  Whence,  by  the  ready  confent,  both  refpira- 
tion  is  incited,  and  the  motion  of  the-  arteries 
through  the  whole  body  quickened. 

$07.  The  vital  powers  therefore,  by  which  the 
humours  are  circulated,  by  the  continual  action  of 
the  mufcles,are  every-where  animated,  and  conftant- 
ly  increafed  with  new  ones  (503.  505.).  So  that  the 
vigour  of  circulation,  attrition,  heat,  and  whatever 
depends  upon  thefe,  increafes,  when  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  functions  are  im¬ 
proved. 

508.  There  is  efpecially  derived  great  afliftance, 
not  under  one  denomination,  to  the  laboratories 
and  inftruments,  by  which  coCtion,  defecation, 
diftribution  and  ailimilation  is  effected ;  fo  that  the 
bufinefs  of  nutrition  proceeds  profperoufly.  And 
thefe  are  the  benefits  in  common  of  a  moderate  cir¬ 
culation. 

509.  Whence  it  is  evident,  what  forts  of  mil- 
chiefs  it  may  induce  upon  the  ©economy  when  too 
intenfe  : s  Becaufe  it  increafes  the  velocity  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  humours  in  the  lame  degree  in  wnich  it 
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itfelf  exceeds  (409.) :  Wherefore  the  evils  which 
thence  arile  can  be  generally  reduced, 

I.  To  an  immoderate  increafe  of  the  native  heat, 
by  which  the  humours  agitated  and  attenuated,  the 
more  fubtile  part  being  dilfipated,  are  infpiflated, 
the  ferum  and  fibre  of  the  blood  affume  the  inflam¬ 
matory  diathefis  (367.),  the  falts  and  oleaginous 
parts,  by  the  continual  attrition,  are  exalted,  refol- 
ved,  and  rendered  volatile,  acrid,  putrid,  rancid, 
foetid,  and,  aduft  (424.  VIL),  very  unfit  for  the 
vital  circulation. 

II.  To  very  dangerous  lefions  of  the  containing 
parts.  For  the  humours  rarefied  and  propelled  with 
a  great  force,  immoderately  dilate  their  vefiels, 
irritate,  aftedl  with  detrition,  rupture,  and  deftroy 
them:  Whence  aberrations  (397.  to  406.),  pain, 
inflammation,  acute  fever,  fuppuratioh,  gangrene, 
haemorrhagy,  or  even  fuflocation  and  fudden  death, 
from  the  vital  vifcera  being  overwhelmed  with  the 
accumulated  blood. 

III.  To  a  commotion  of  the  juices,  which  under 
a  moderate  circulation  are  at  reft,  fo  that  being  for¬ 
ced  from  their  receptacles,  they  deviate  from  their 
courfe. 

IV.  To  various  diforders,  finally,  of  the  fecretions 
and  excretions,  by  the  power  of  which  every  fort  of 
vitiation  of  quantity,  quality,  motion  and  place,  is 
introduced  into  the  matters  which  ought  to  be  fe- 
cerned  and  excreted. 

5 1  o.  It  therefore  happens,  from  the  more  mobile  and 
volatile  nature  of  the  fluids  than  of  the  folids,  that 
an  unequal  lofs  is  fuftained  under  a  more  immode¬ 
rate  exercitation  ;  hence  the  bulk  of  the  former  de- 
creafing,  the  folids  prevail,  the  fapleis  bodies  grow 
dry  and  rigid :  The  water  and  fpirit,  the  more  te¬ 
nuo,  us 
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nuous  part  of  the  humours,  being  diflipated,  the 
craflfamentum  remains  (284.)  inert  and  glutinous, 
immeable  through  the  fmaller  vends :  Whence  exile - 
cation,  contraction  and  concretion  of  their  paren¬ 
chymatous  fubftance,  fo  a  greater  rigidity  (164. 
166.)  of  the  whole  compages.  i  he  fat,  where  it 
ftagnates  in  its  repofitones,  being  fet  in  motion,  li¬ 
quified,  and  returned  into  the  blood,  by  the  heat 
and  motion  degenerating  from  bland,  into  acrid 
and  rancid  (375.),  is  expelled  by  the  emundories  : 
hence  fudden  emaciation  (395.).  The  nutritious 
gluten  (379.)  every-where  diffufed  through  the  fi¬ 
bres  of  the  folids,  is  rubbed,  expreffed,  becoming 
more  acrid  by  motion  is  excreted,  and  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  more  tenuous  part  it  concretes  :  Hence 
defed  of  nutrition,  increafe  of  rigidity.  The  bile  like- 
wife  too  much  agitated,  and  rendered  aduft,  is  ex¬ 
alted  into  the  higheft  acrimony,  by  which  it  both 
infefts  the  primae  viae,  and,  palling  out  of  its  recep¬ 
tacles,  it  invades  the  reft  of  the  body  with  its  ma¬ 


lignity. 

511.  From  what  has  been  faid  (5°9-  510-)  ^  is 
evident,  that  the  excefs  of  animal  motion  alone  can 
fo  vehemently  alienate  the  folids  and  duids  of  the 
body,  as  that  it  may  feem  tp  ad  even  with  veno¬ 
mous  powers  (486.) ;  and  when,  in  general,  it  almoft 
always  hurts  any  perfon,  and  is  feldom  of  benefit, 
it  however  more  efpecially  injures,  among  the  found, 
thofe  of  a  tender  age,  the  more  delicate  fex,  a  bilious, 
dry,  hot  temperament,  but  chiefly  the  plethoric  and 
exceffively  corpulent ;  thofe  prone  to  hemorrhages 
or  abortion,  and  in  whom  fome  vifcus  or  the  whole 
body  is  in  a  confumptive  ftate,  both  thofe  who  la¬ 
bour  under  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  are  affeded 
with  calculi,  and  thofe  whofs  circulation  is  im¬ 
peded 
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peded  by  obftinate  obftruCtions  of  the  du&s,  tu¬ 
mours,  congeftions  of  humours,  & c.  and  when  in- 
fu etude  concurs  with  thofe,  or  great  heat  of  the  air, 
or  inanity  from  want  of  meat  and  drink,  or  a  hid¬ 
den  tranfition  from  a  ftate  of  reft  to  vehement  mo¬ 
tion,  the  mifehiefs  induced  mujft  neceffarily  be  fo 
much  worfe. 

512.  The  evils  which  happen  to  the  mufcles 
themfelves  too  much  exercifed,  are  of  lefs  confe- 
quence ;  fuch  as  laflitude,  debility,  tremour,  pain, 
fpafrn,  and  inability  of  motion.  For  thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  reft  is  almoft  the  only  remedy.  But  the  dry- 
nefs,  rigidity,  and  increafe  of  the  tendinous  fub- 
flance,  which  exceffive  labour  induces  upon  the 
flefh  of  mufcles,  is  not  equally  eafily  removed. 

513.  Neither  is  the  health  of  thofe  more  fortunate, 
who  are  acidified  to  the  opposite  error.  For  too 
much  reft  induces  torpor  both  upon  the  motive 
powers  themfelves,  and  upon  the  parts  which  mu  ft 
be  moved.  The  mufcular  power,  through  difuetude 
of  contraction,  pinguid  accumulations,  and  lan¬ 
guor  of  the  vital  influx,  is  diminifhed  and  fuppref- 
led  ;  the  joints  lofe  their  aptitude  for  motion,  by 
the  ligaments  turning  rigid  by  eafe,  and  the  fyno- 
via  coagulating  (222.),  the  antagonists  more  ftrong- 
ly  counteract.  So  that  the  negleCt  of  animal  motion 
at  laft  brings  on  impotency. 

514.  The  circulation  of  the  humours,  however, 
fuftains  more  injury  by  this  caufe ;  as  that  being 
committed  to  the  powers  of  life  alone,  when  depriv¬ 
ed  of  extraneous  afliftance,  it  firft  languifhes  in  the 
fmailer  veflels,  afterwards  through  the  whole  circu¬ 
latory  fyftem :  Whence  ftagnation,  accumulation 
and  invifeation  of  the  humours,  diminution  of  the 
native  heat,  impediments  of  iecretion  and  excre¬ 
tion, 
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tiorij  and  very  many  evils  which  arife  from  thefe* 
From  this  fource  flow  poly hy my  (385.),  plethora 
(387.),  and  obefity  (394.),  which  fill  the  body  with 
congeftions  difproportioned  to  the  fize  and  ftrength 
of  the  firm  parts.  An  inert,  glutinous  (283.),  a- 
queous  (287.)  frigid  cacochymy  quickly  fucceeds 
the  plenitude,  deluging  the  whole  body,  by  which 
the  lax,  foft,  flexile  ft  ate  (160.  162.)  is  induced 
upon  the  folids,  the  vital  power  becomes  torpid 
(196.  198.),  the  nervous  energy  languifties,  ferous 
congeftions,  leucophlegmafia,  various  kinds  of  drop- 
fy,  averfion  to  motion,  hebetude  of  the  fenfes, 
9xvc6tO‘S‘/l(riX)  1.  e.  ftupor,  and  at  laft  fuffocation  of  all 
the  functions,  are  produced. 

515.  The  organs  of  firft  digeftion,  which  are 
contained  in  the  abdomen,  are,  in  comparifon  of 
others,  very  badly  affedled ;  efpecially  if  they  are 
comprefled  by  an  inclined  fedentary  pofture  of  the 
body,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  aliment  is 
not  accommodated  to  an  inactive  life.  For  when 
unaflifted  in  their  work  by  a  brifk  refpiration,  ex¬ 
ternal  motion  and  fucceliion,  it  follows,  that  they 
imperfectly  concodl  the  aliment,  flowly  piopell,  and 
fuffer  it  to  be  corrupted  by  a  longer  delay  ;  they  do 
not  enough  extract  and  depurate  the  ufeful  part, 
and  accumulated  fasces  ;  whence  are  produced 
all  forts  of  vitiations  of  the  chyle  (323.  to  332.), 
radiation,  flatulency,  fpafm,  anxiety,  a  coftive  ra¬ 
mified  belly,  anorexy,  debility  of  the  whole  labo¬ 
ratory,  inertnefs  of  the  menftrua,  various  dege- 
racies  of  the  fame,  obftruclion  of  the  veflels 
of  the  mefentery,  and  other  innumerable  evils, 
Befides,  the  vaft  quantity  of  juices  with  which  thefe 
vifcera  are  deluged,  by  their  own  powers  alone,  de¬ 
prived  of  auxiliary  aid,  cannot  be  fufficiently  mo- 
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vsd  ;  the  circulation  therefore  languifhes;  there  takes 
place  a  congelation  of  humours  ;  the  blood  fldwly 
returning,  too  feldom  refrelhed  by  the  air  of  the 
lungs,  nor  incited  by  the  vigour  of  the  heart,  becomes 
vapid,  infarcts  the  fyftem  of  the  vena  portarum , 
fpleen,  liver  and  other  parts ;  neither  is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  the  bile  is  vitiated  (37 2.),  that  cacochymy, 
fcurvy,  cachexy,  jaundice,  dropfy,  hypochondri- 
acifm,  and  other  difeafes  of  that  fort,  are  thence 
produced. 

Injuries  from  particular  Motions  and  Pojlures . 

516*  That  variation  and  moderation,  which  na¬ 
ture  in  moil  of  her  concerns  aims  at  and  defires, 
like  wife  affifts  in  the  motion  andpofture  of  the  firm 
parts  of  the  body.  Whatever  is  in  this  refpeCf  im¬ 
moderately  violent,  or  too  long  continued  without 
remillion,  proves  hurtful ;  nor  ought  it  only  to  be 
avoided  by  the  fick,  but  even  in  the  found  may  be 
a  caufe  of  difeafes. 

517.  An  erect  pofiure,  too  long  protradled,  loads 
the  inferior  joints  with  humours  flowly  returning 
to  the  heart  ;  whence  infarction,  oedema,  varices, 
ulcers.  Pains  of  the  loins,  kidneys  and  coxendix 
are  likewife  contracted  by  this  pofture ;  as  alio  dif¬ 
eafes  of  the  genitals  from  a  congeftion  of  humours, 
and  inguinal  (233.)  and  crural  hernia  (234.);  in 
women  uterine  fluxes,  fluor  albus,  abortions,  and 
prolapfes  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  (250.  to  254.) ; 
especially  if  any  concurrent  ftrainmg  has  increafed 
theprellare  and  protruded  the  parts  tending  down¬ 
wards  by  their  gravity  :  But  the  blood  both  return¬ 
ing  wita  more  difficulty  towards  the  heart,  and  thence 
afeending  to  the  head,  when  a  perion  Rands  long 

without 
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without  motion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  affedfed 
with  latitude  and  fainting,  more  than  by  other 
exercifes. 

518.  Sitting  at  reft,  when  immoderate,  although 
lefs  fatiguing,  is,  however,  not  more  falutary,  efpe- 
cially  with  an  inclination  of  the  body  and  much  flex¬ 
ure  of  the  joints.  Hence  fimilar  dillempers  happen 
to  the  loins,  kidneys,  and  hip  joints  (517.)  :  as  al¬ 
io  curvature  of  the  back,  obliquity  of  the  fpine, 
ftupor  of  the  legs,  ifchias,  lamenefs  ;  finally,  from 
the  impediments,  the  vitiations  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera  juft  now  enumerated  (515) 

519.  Too  much  decumbency,  prejudical  to  the 
uriniferous  fyftem,  compreffes  the  kidneys,  obftrudts, 
affects  them  with  inflammation,  and  impedes  the 
fecretion,  propulfion,  and  excretion  of  the  urine  ; 
whence  mucus,  fabuloiity,  calculus,  and  the  confe- 
quences  of  thefe.  The  horizontal  poflure  likewife 
hurts  by  loading  the  head  with  humours  :  whence 
cephalalgia,  opthalmia,  haemorrhagy,  hebetude  of  the 
fenfes,  vertigo,  fopor,  &c. 

520.  The  greateft  number  and  moft  important 
affedlions  are  chiefly  produced  from  fudden,  violent 
contraction  of  the  mufcles,  long  continued  with¬ 
out  remiffion;  there  likewife  concurring  an  inhi¬ 
bition  of  the  breath,  when  an  effort  is  intended. 
For  the  vehement  tradtion,  preffure,  diftenfion, 
ardlation  and  propulfion,  infer  violence  upon  the 
parts,  vary  in  every  way  the  mutual  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  containing  parts  and  contents,  and 
greatly  alter  the  motion  and  direction  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  efpecially  when  the  breath  being  reftrain- 
ed,  the  paffage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is 
fufpended.  'Whence  deceffion  of  the  mufcles  and 
tendons  from  their  feats  (243.),  relaxation  of  the 

ligaments* 
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ligaments,  and  of  the  tendons  themfelves,  rupture 
of  the  joints,  fubluxation,  luxation  (226.  227.),  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  bones  (217.),  and  other  vitiations  of 
fituation  and  connexion  (224.  229.),  herniae  (230.), 
prolapfes  (248,  et  feqf  dilatation  of  the  paffages 
and  receptacles,  anaftomofis,^  diapedefis,  diaerefis 
(203.),  aneurifm,  varix,  every  kind  of  aberration  of 
the  fluids  (397.  to  405.),  haemorrhagy,  haemoptoe, 
bloody  urine,  fugillation',  emphyfema,  various  tu¬ 
mours  and  innumerable  evils  which  arife  from  thefe. 

521.  If  any  one  applies  thefe  to  various  parts  of 
the  body,  as  tingle  ones  are  moveable  by  their  own 
mufcles ;  or,  on  account  of  vicinity  or  fome  cer¬ 
tain  confent,  ought  to  be  differently  affecded  by 
thefe  aiding,  he  eafily  underftands,  how  many  and 
what  fort  of  mifchiefs  can  be  induced  by  cough, 
laughter,  fneezing,  ofcitation,  ftretching,  declama¬ 
tion,  vociferation,  tinging,  blowing  of  trumpets, 
dancing,  ftruggling,  wreflling,  carrying  and  lifting 
of  great  weights,  and  other  motions  of  this  fort,  if 
they  have  been  enormous, 

.  ;  \  .  i 

Immoderate  Exercifes  of  the  rational  Faculty . 

522.  A  too  intenfe  contemplation  of  thofe  things,  - 
which  every  one  eafily  experiences  in  himfelf,  plain-  > 
ly  diicovers  to  us,  that  the  jfrength  is  not  lefs  ex-  j 
haufted  by  the  operations  of  the  mind  than  by  the  | 
exercifes  of  the  body,  and  that  alternate  reft  is  | 
neceffary  to  be  interpofed  to  the  former,  as  well  as  I 
the  latter,  that  health  may  continue. 

523.  The  mind  is  fo  intimately  connected  with  t?he  \. 
body,  while  life  remains,  that  it  may  be  difficult  j 
to  conceive  any  operation  of  it  fo  diftinft,  as  not  > 
to  have  joined  with  it  fome  thing  of  bodily  change,  | 
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in  fome  way  or  other.  For,  befides  that  determi¬ 
nate  motions  of  the  body  fucceed  many  cogitations, 
the  fenfories  likewife,  as  well  internal  as  external, 
feem  to  be  capable  of  adminiftering  matter  and  oc- 
cafions  of  cogitation,  fcarce  without  fome  fpecies  of 
motion  of  their  own  ftamina.  It  therefore  behoves, 
when  the  mind  is  exercifed  in  her  laboratory,  the 
organs  of  this  to  be  more  or  lefs  incited,  ftretched, 
relaxed,  vibrated,  and  reciprocally  moved,  or,  at 
leall,  to  be  in  fome  other  Rate  than  when  (he  is  at 
reft.  1  1 

524.  It  is,  befides,  very  probable,  that  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem,  where  it  governs  fenfe,  is  animated 
with  a  certain  motive  power,  perhaps  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  vital  or  mufcular  virtue  (170.  502.), 
which,  while  a  fling,  its  ftamina  can  be  ftretched, 
become  rigid,  fwell,  and  be  fitted  for  conceiving 
vibrations  on  the  application  of  ftimuli,  and  in  its 
turn  remit  and  grow  lax,  when  at  eafe  :  Nor  is  it  of 
any  confequence  whether  we  derive  this  from  that 
fame  ftpirit  which  they  call  animal,  and  diffufed 
through  the  nerves,  or  fuppofe  it  communicated  in 
fome  other  way  from  the  organ,  or  join  with  me  in 
concluding  nothing  concerning  fo  doubtful  an  af¬ 
fair.  It  feems  proper,  however,  to  acknowledge, 
that  a  certain  command  is  allowed  to  the  mind  over 
it,  by  which  it  can  excite  it,  when  filent,  to  ablion 
at  difcretion,  as  well  in  the  whole  body,  as  in  a 
particular  part,  in  like  manner  as  the  mufcles  obey 
its  determinations. 

525.  But  it  is  evident,  that  this  power  of  per¬ 
ception  (524.)  communicates  with  the  vital  power, 
fo  as  the  one  can  prove  a  ft  imulus  to  the  other 
(179.).  But  there  even,  perhaps,  .obtains  a  mu¬ 
tual  intercourfe  between  the  fame  and  the  mufcular 
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power,  by  which  it  happens,  that,  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  nerves,  the  intentions  of  the  mind 
are  communicated  to  die  mufcles  :  unlefs  you  more 
willingly  fuppofe  that  the  fame  principle  of  motion 
is  given  to  both,  but  that,  according  to  the  different 
conformation  of  the  parts  which  it  animates,  it  acfts 
differently.  It  is  certain  that  neither  the  nervous 
nor  mufcular  energy  is  inexhauftible ;  nor  does  it 
bear  conftant  labour  ;  nor  can  the  one  be  affecffed 
with  iaffitude  without  detriment  to  the  other. 

526.  Although,  therefore,  the  agitations,  which 
are  excited  in  the  fenfories,  are  far  lefs  manifeft 
than  the  motions  of  the  mufcles,  the  very  great  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  nervous  fubftance  caufes,  however, 
that  this  muff  be,  if  not  more,  at  leaft  nothing  lefs, 
affecffed  and  changed  by  immoderate  exercitation, 
than  the  mufcles  by  the  excefs  of  animal  motion 
(512.),  nor  thence  contradi  diffimilar  lefions.  The 
very  tender  ftamina  in  whatever  way  (523.)  too 
frequently,  longer,  or  more  vehemently  agitated, 
rubbed  upon  one  another,  are  fatigued,  lofe  their 
tone,  conceive  and  excite  irregular  involuntary  tre- 
mours  unnaturally  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  grow 
rigid,  as  it  were,  with  fpafm,  or  become  flaccid ; 
the  nervous  power  itfelf  begins  to  languifh  (524. 
52 5.),  and  is  diffipated.  From  which,  unlefs  re¬ 
lieved  by  feafonable  reft,  there  are  produced  he¬ 
betude  of  the  internal  and  external  fenfes,  impo- 
tency,  confufion  of  ideas,  difturbed  dreams,  watch¬ 
fulness,  a  depraved  imagination,  delirium,  fatuity. 
Can  ficcity  and  rigidity,  which  happen  to  the  muf¬ 
cles  by  conftant  labour  (512.),  in  thefe  organs  like- 
wife  be  produced,  by  wdiich  a  fenile  vitiation  is 
prematurely  brought  upon  the  faculties  of  the  mind  ? 

527.  Thefe 
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527.  Thefe  evils  become  more  heavy,  and  are 
augmented  by  new  ones,  when  the  agitation  of  the 
fenforium  commune  excites  the  vafcular  apparatus  of 
the  encephalos  into  enormous  motions,  and  fills  the 
head  with  a  redundance  ef  blood.  Whence  diften- 
fion,  pain,  heat  and  inflammation  of  the  parts,  and 
various  perturbations  of  the  functions  of  the  mind 
arifing  from  thefe.  But  it  iikewife  happens,  from  the 
mutual  confent  of  the  principles  of  motion  (52  5.)3 
that,  by  the  nervous  power  (524,)  being  too  much 
ftretched,  fatigued  and  dillipated,  the  powers  of  the 
other  fyftems  fuffer  the  like  things  ;  hence  the  body 
is  wearied  without  its  proper  labour,  and  there  en- 
fues  a  lefion  of  all  its  functions. 

528.  The  vitiations  from  neglefl  of  animal  mo¬ 
tion  (513.  to  515*)  concur^  and  a  fedentary  life,  or 
ftanding  pofture,  common  to  thefe  engaged  in  lite¬ 
rary  ftudies,  which,  as  they  are  prejudical  enough 
of  themfelves,  confequently  accelerate  and  advance 
their  progrefs,  when  the  ftrength  of  the  body  is  im¬ 
paired  by  reftlefs  cogitation; 

529.  The  excels  of  fludy,  however,  is  rendered 

more  fupportable  by  the  variety  of  fubjedts  ;  But 
there  are  few,  whom  an  intenfe  and  uninterrupted 
contemplation  of  the  fame  thing  does  not  great¬ 
ly  hurt.  For  that  part  of  the  fenforium  commune , 
which  is  then  alone  in  aflion,  and  upon  which  the 
mind,  as  it  were,  leans  with  her  whole  weight, 
fuffers  no  lefs  violence  than  Angle  mufeies  long 
and  forcibly  contracted  (520.  526.),  Either  its  fla¬ 
mina,  therefore,  become  fo  obftinately  ftiff  as  not 
to  be  able  to  relax,  or,  when  too  brifldy  agitated,  do 
not  terminate  their  vibrations,  or  Anally,  too  much 
diftrafted,  lofe  their  tenor.  Whence  all  forts  of 
perturbations  of  the  mind,  melancholy,  or 
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emotion,  mania,  catalepfy,  fatuity,  impotency  of 
the  fenfes,  refolution  of  the  nervous  virtue,  and  the 
like,  are  produced. 

530.  Neglected  culture  of  the  mind  indeed  in¬ 
duces  torpor  upon  the  fenfory  organs,  hebetates  and 
extinguifhes  the  nervous  power ;  either  impairs 
the  whole  faculties  of  the  mind,  or  fome  one  in  par¬ 
ticular,  as  either  the  whole  or  fome  of  them  are  inert 
and  at  reft.  Unlefs,  however,  there  concurs  a  cef- 
fation  from  animal  motion,  it  does  not  fo  impede  the 
other  functions,  but  that  we  may  fee  the  ftupid  and 
doltifti  more  frequently  enjoy  a  perfeeft  ftate  of  bodi¬ 
ly  health  to  extreme  old  age,  than  the  ingenious. 

531.  From  thefe  things  collated  with  each  other 
(508.  to  530.)  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  exercifes 
of  the  mind  far  more  impair  health  than  thofe  of  the 
body.  Is  it  not  likewife  evident,  that  more  intenfe 
ftudies  and  lucubrations  by  no  means  fuit  every 
age,  fex  and  temperament  ?*  Why  deep  meditation 
fatigues  more  than  mulcular  motion  ?  Wherefore 
mental  application  is,  for  the  moft  part,  fo  pernicious, 
but  moderate  exercife  of  the  body  very  falutary  to 
thofe  who  are  convalefcent  from  a  fevere  difeafe  ? 

The  noxious  Power  of  Perturbations  of  the  Mind. 

532.  There  is  in  the  mind  an  impetus,  by  which  j 
it  is  carried  to  thofe  things  which,  becaufe  they  ji 
are  either  good,  or  bad,  or  unufual,  at  leaft  they  ap-  t 
pear  fuch,  pleafe,  difpleafe,  or  aftonifh.  If  this  at  jj 
any  time  excites  greater  commotion  in  a  perfon  than  t 
is  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  right  reafon,  it  is  called  jf 
a  perturbation  of  mind. 

533.  A  greater  or  lefs  deviation  therefore  of  thofe  i 
actions,  which  proceed  from  the  mutual  conjunction  r 
of  mind  and  body,  from  theirdue  tenor,  accompanies  I 

and  h 
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and  difcovers  this  (532.).  Whence  it  follows,  that,  in 
that  Rate,  the  organs  like  wife,  appointed  for  the 
fenfes  and  involuntary  motions,  are  agitated  with 
diflurbances,  and  the  powers,  by  which  they  are 
animated  (502.  524.),  deviate  into  depraved  mo¬ 
tions. 

534.  We  alfo  learn  from  obfervation,  that  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  and  arteries,  heat,  colour,  and 
habitude  of  body,  are  at  the  fame  time  altered  ; 
fo  that  the  whole  ambit  of  circulation,  and  the  vi¬ 
tal  powers  (170.),  upon  which  this  depends,  and 
whatever  functions  of  certain  parts  it  cl i reds,  are 
inordinately  affeded. 

53 5*  Which  circumflances,  if  any  one  rightly 
conliders,  as  they  moft  evidently  appear,  it  will 
feem  doubtful  to  him,  whether  it  may  be  more 
properly  called  a  perturbation  of  the  mind  or  of 
the  body  ;  when  there  is  none  of  the  fundions  of 
the  whole  human  oeconomv,  which,  free  from  this 
impetus,  cannot  be  perverted. 

536.  But  in  whatfoever  vray  you  conceive  thefe 
(532.  to  535.)  to  happen  in  man,  whether  by  the 
mind  commanding,  or  a  fecret  inftind,  or  a  certain 
power  inciting,  inherent  in  the  mind,'diRind  from 
its  other  faculties, — this  is  certain,  that  they  are 
owing  to  that  truly  furprifing  intercourfe  which 
fubfifts  between  the  two  principles  of  man  :  But 
this  itfelf,  however,  at  that  time,  fo  exceeds  the 
laws  and  limitations,  by  which  it  is  fubjeded  to  a 
tranquil  Rate,  that  the  effeds  which  are  exhibited 
feem  altogether  uncommon,  and  far  fuperior  to  its 
powers  ;  at  leaR,  when  they  occafionally  arife,  they 
can  fcarcely  be  impeded,  or,  when  arifen,  fuppref- 
at  diferetion. 

A  a  537.  More- 
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^37.  Moreover,  the  two  fyftems  of  adlion,  which 
are  given  to  man,  the  one  common  to  the  mind 
with  die  body,  the  other,  if  not  merely  corporeal, 
at  leaft  remote  from  confcioufnefs  ;  although 
they  are  governed  by  different  laws,  they  have, 
however,  their  abodes  in  the  fame  body,  and,  by  a 
•wonderful  commixture  diffufed  through  individual 
parts,  delight  in  inftrunients  contiguous  to  one  an¬ 
other,  coimehled,  or  even  common,  and  are  anima¬ 
ted  either  by  the  lame  powers,  or  thofe  fympathi- 
zing  with  one  another  (525.),  ’Wherefore,  what¬ 
ever  commotions  are  excited  in  either,  it  cannot  be, 
but  that- they  are  as  remarkably  communicated  to 
the  other, 

\ 

5 3 B.1  Thefe  things  medically  confidered,  teach  us, 
that  impetuous  agitations  are  given  in  motions  of 
the  mind,  which,  firft  produced  in  the  thinking 
principle,  and  confequently  in  its  laboratory, 
thence  extended  over  the  reft  of  the  body,  and  from 
this  revolved  back  from  whence  they  came,  by 
their  very  rapid  egrefs  and  return,  fo  vehemently 
increafe,  that  they  can  difturb  whatever  powers  and 
faculties  are  in  the  whole  body,  and  hence  {hake 
the  foundations  of  the  whole  human  ceconomv. 

*  •  j 

539,  Although  therefore  to  the  moderate,  who 
are  guided  by  reafon,  there  accrue  lingular  advan¬ 
tages,  not  lefs  phyfical  than  moral  ;  yet,  when  vio¬ 
lent,  they  mightily  injure  both  life  and  health  ; 
efpecially,  if  at  any  time  they  break  forth  into 
fudden  fallies  of  rage,  or  go  on  in  ftubborn  dura¬ 
tion,  or  paffions  warring  within  are  in  vain  fup- 
preffed,  or  one  either  allied,  or  of  an  oppofite  na¬ 
ture,  fpeedily  fupervene  upon  another. 

•f  f  ?  »•  v  .  .  ’  ,  .  ’i  I 
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540.  Thence  it  daily  happens,  that  innumerable 
vitiations  of  the  fenfes,  motions,  circulation,  re~ 
fpiration,  fecretion,  excretion,  coction,  generation, 
Sec.  flow  from  this  fource,  which  fometimes  indeed 
are  again  fubdued  by  the  powers  of  nature  :  it  is 
not  Seldom ,  however,  that  they  like  wife  pais  into  dii» 
eafes  of  every  kind,  and  into  fudden  or  protracted 
deaths. 

541.  But  as  every  one  of  the  affections  of  the 
mind,  according  to  its  diverfity,  induces  different 
changes  upon  the  external  parts  and  actions  of  the 
body,  by  which,  as  if  by  their  charadteriflic  marks, 
depicted  outwardly,  they  exhibit  themfeives  to  be 
diftmguifhed,  fo  each,  in  their  own  peculiar  way, 
weaken  the  internal  conditions  of  life  and  health, 
by  oppreffmg,  agitating,  and  difturbing  the  motive 
powers  of  the  body.  And  thence  chiefly  feem  to 
be  produced  multifarious  vitiations  of  the  humours 
(406.  to  413),  which,  in  affections  ot  the  mind, 

"as  they  have  been  joyful  or  fad,  differently  mani- 
feft  themfeives  in  the  pulfe. 

542.  And  even  the  principal  inftruments  of  mo¬ 
tion  accommodate  themfeives  by  an  accurate  con» 
fent  to  the  defires  and  antipathies  of  the  mind  af¬ 
fected,  and  confequently  changes  correfponding  to 
the  different  flates  of  this  are  likewife  excited  in  the 
body.  Whence  the  attendants  of  joy  are  a  brifker 
and  more  expedite  circulation,  fecretion,  and  ex¬ 
cretion  :  But,  when  it  is  too  great  and  fudden,  they 
are  watchfulnefs,  infanity,  refolution  of  the  ftrength , 
and  even  death  by  apoplexy.  In  love  are  not  un¬ 
like  things  :  But  a  protracted  defire  of  a  thing  be¬ 
loved,  and  grief  for  what  mutt  be  loft,  or  cannot 
be  obtained,  induces  inquietude,  languor,  anorexy, 
chlorofis,  confumption,  noftalgia,  melancholia,  e- 

rotomania. 
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rotomania,  &c.  Anger  agitates  the  nerves,  mu£b 
cles,  biood,  and  bile  ;  whence  it  creates  fury,  in¬ 
flammations,  ardent  fevers,  enormous  difturbances 
of  the  vifcera  of  firfl  digeflion,  various  aberrations 
of  the  fluids  (397.  et  Jeq.),  and  even  a  poifonable 
quality.  Hatred  and  refentment,  accompanied 
with  watchfulneis,  flow  fever,  a  proftrated  appe¬ 
tite,  and  hunger,  induce  palenefs,  torpor,  emaci¬ 
ation,  and  cachexy.  The  nervous  energy,  by  grief, 
becomes  languid,  the  parts  lofe  their  tone,  the  vital 
motions  are  dimiiiitlied  :  Whence  a  flow,  contract¬ 
ed  pulfe,  a  faint  circulation,  invifcation  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  coagulation  of  the  blood,  defecl  of  coclion 
and  nutrition,  diarrhoeas,  obflmclions,  fcirrhus, 
melancholy,  jaundice,  dropfy,  diurnal  deeps,  le¬ 
thargy,  catalepfy,  &c.  The  mufcular  power  is 
weakened  by  fear,  the  limbs  are  affeffed  with  tre¬ 
mor,  and  the  fphmcters  are  refolved  ;  by  the  dimi¬ 
niilied  vigour  of  the  heart,  the  ambit  of  circulation 
is  contracted ;  by  the  blood  being  reprefled  inward¬ 
ly,  there  happens  palenefs,  ficcity,  a  fuppreffion  of 
perfpiration,  a  greater  attraction,  anxiety,  oppila- 
tion  of  the  vital  vifcera,  and  impotency  of  nature 
to  perform  her  functions.  Terror,  in  comparifon 
of  others,  moil  pernicious,  by  very  violently  con- 
cutiating  the  nervous  fyflem,  induces  fpafms,  con- 
vulfions,  epilepfy,  ftapor,  and  a  depraved  ima¬ 
gination;  the  fmaller  veffels  being  fuddenly  con- 
flricted,  it  forces  the  humours  upon  the  greater 
ones it  throws  the  heart  into  palpitation,  and  the 
lungs  into  fuiTocation,  brings  on  palenefs,  cold, 
congeftions,  abortion,  fuppreifes  the  evacuations, 
;and  fuddenly  kills. 

543.  Wherefore  it  is  manifefl,  that  great  emo¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  by  their  violence,  frequency  and 

duration. 
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duration,  can  much  more  heavily  affiidl  the  human 
ceconomy  than  thofe  of  the  body;  but  that  they 
more  efpecially  hurt,  if  they  accompany  immode¬ 
rate  exercifes  of  the  rational  faculty  (522.).  That 
they  can,  however,  be  of  fpecial  ufe,  when  they 
happen  to  the  lick  ;  hence  are  capable  of  commu¬ 
nicating  as  well  a  medicative  as  a  deleterious 
power :  That  it  is  very  difficult  to  cure  the  difeafes* 
which  they  foment  and  nourilh,  unlefs  by  the  mind 
being  reftored  to  tranquillity,  and  that  thefe  befides 
feem  heteroclite  or  malignant  fometimes,  when  the 
diforder  of  the  reafon,  which  kept  them  up,  com- 
pofed  lies  at  reft  ;  that  the  phyfiognomy,  therefore, 
greatly  affifts  the  phyfician,  that  he  may  not  labour 
in  vain, 

\  ■  - 

Exceffes  of  Sleep  and  Watchfulnefs , 


544.  Concerning  the  matter,  as  well  as  ftrength 

of  the  body,  which,  by  the  exercife  of  the  func¬ 
tions,  departs  from  a  perfon  vigilant,  they  cannot 
be  repaired  by  meat  and  drink,  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  fuperfede  the  interpoiition  of  reft.  Hence  the 
neceffity  of  natural  deep,  and  a  degree  of  that  con- 
fonant  to  health.  .  ' 

545.  Although,  therefore,  examples  exift  of  deep 
and  watchfulnefs,  protracted  without  interruption 
for  a  very  long  time,  the  excefs  of  either,  however, 
is  preternatural,  and  not  to  be  endured  with  impu¬ 
nity.  Life  is  not  durable,  where  it  does  not  require 
reft  in  alternation  ;  neither  is  there  perpetual  fleep, 
but  in  the  dawn  of  life. 


546.  Neverthelefs,  age,  fex,  temperament, 
ner  of  life,  climate,  feafon,  cuftom,  Ste¬ 
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fuch  a  manifold  difference  in  tliefe  things  among 
mankind,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  quan¬ 
tity  due  to  every  one  by  dated  times.  What  things 
I  have  advanced  therefore,  concerning  the  inifchiefs 
of  exceffes,  mu  it  not  be  underdood.  unlefs  as  ap¬ 
plied  by  a  congruous  limitation  to  individuals. 

547.  During  the  time  of  watching,  there  always 
takes  place  a  greater  or  leffer  exercitatiori  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  fenfes,  and  of  the  voluntary  mo¬ 
tions.  There  is,  at  lead,  a  great  readinefs  tor  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  and  organs,  which  are  appro¬ 
priated  to  tliofe  functions.  The  whole  laboratory 
of  the  mind  is  therefore  either  at  work,  or  at  lead 
ready  prepared.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  time  of 
deep,  there  is  red  of  all  thefe,  relaxation  of  the  in- 
druments,  and  torpor  of  the  faculties. 

548.  But  feeing,  after  vigilancy,  for  'brne  time, 
the  fenfes  grow  dull,  the  limbs  opprefied,  the  muf- 
cular  power  feeble,  the  mind  herfelf  languifb.es  ; 
and  as,  if  weary  of  the  mutual  intercourfe  with  the 
body,  longs  for  deep.  It  is  evident,  that  that  fyf- 
tem  of  the  body  is  not  fo  condituted  as  to  be  per¬ 
petually  in  vigour. 

549.  Befides,  on  account  of  the  continual  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  emporium,  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  of  a  vigilant  perfon  are  likewife  di Ulu¬ 
lated  (179.),  and  all  the  motive  powers  whatloever 
excited  (507.  ec8.  525.  527.  537.).  Whence  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  attrition,  heat,  attenua¬ 
tion  of  the  humours,  their  change,  fecretion  and 
excretion,  are  augmented,  which,  without  this  ex¬ 
citement  in  a  deeping  perfon,  are  diminifhed. 

r 50.  Thence  it  is  underftood,  that  injuries  are 
induced  upon  the  fenfory  and  motory  organs  by 
watchfuTnefs  ;  that  the  ftrength  of  thefe  are  exhaud- 
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eel,  their  flamina  fuller  detrition,  inordinate  vibra¬ 
tions  are  excited  among  them,  not  to  be  governed 
by  the  mind  :  When  an  incoherent  feries  of  cogita¬ 
tions,  a  luxuriant  fancy,  a  fixed  impreffion  of  ideas, 
delirium,  vertigo,  cephalalgia,  agrypnia. 

551.  Befides,  by  the  augmented  motion  (549-) 
of  the  humours,  the  fubtile  parts  are  diffipated,  the 
grofs  coagulated,  the  falts  and  oleaginous  parts  ex- 
afperated,  the  bile  exalted,  the  folids  affedied  with 
detrition,  the  fat  confirmed,  and  confequently  the 
body  dried  and  emaciated,  black  bile  is  generated, 
there  is  induced  haemorrhoides,  fevers,  delirium,  a 
melancholic  date,  perpetual  inquietude,  and  want 
of  fleep.  How  vehemently  thele  joined  to  the  for¬ 
mer  (55 o.)  can  clidurb  the  whole  ceconomy,  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  every  one. 

552.  All  thefe  indeed  (550.  55 1.)  are  more  faci¬ 
litated  and  augmented,  if  an  uninterrupted  exer- 
cife  of  the  rational  faculty,  ftudies  that  are  not  va¬ 
ried,  or  any  violent  emotions  of  mind  have  acced¬ 
ed  to  vigilancy  ;  fomnolency  proceeding  from  laffi- 
tude,  for  the  mod  part,  very  foon  relieves  the  la¬ 
bour  of  the  body. 

553.  The  oppofite  evils  ought,  therefore,  necef- 
fariiy  to  happen  to  thofe  indulging  in  too  much 
deep.  Torpor  of  the  whale  laboratory  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  fun 61  ions,  in  its  organs  and  powers,  and  even 
in  the  mind  itfelf,  defuetude  of  a6ling,  ineptitude  ; 
whence  hebetude  of  all  the  fenfes,  inertnefs  of  the 
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the  increafing  lentor  of  circulation,  obefity,  poly- 
hymia,  a  cold  fpiflitude  of  the  humours,  leuco-? 
phlegmafia,  congedions  of  the  head,  an  effeminate 
tenerity  of  the  flefh,  fufpenfion  of  the  fecretions 
%nd  excretions,  accumulation  of  the  excrement,  de~ 
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feel  of  c  cell  on,  depuration,  nutrition,  and  an  ex¬ 
tinction,  and  deadly  fop  or  of  the  vital  energy  over 
the  whole  body. 

534.  From  which  things  (550.  to  253.)  com¬ 
pared,  one  with  another,  it  appears,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  evils,  which  flow  from  this  iource,  pertain  to 
the  too  great  or  intermitted  (501.  to  530.)  ex er ci¬ 
tations  of  the  body  and  mind  ;  hence,  according  to 
the  various  combination  of  fimilar  or  diflimilar 
powers,  that  they  can  be  very  much  increafed  or 
diminifhed.  Cannot,  therefore,  either  excels  prove 
more  or  lefs  prejudicial  to  any  age,  fex,  >r  tempe¬ 
rament,  or  manner  of  life  ?  But,  if  the  power  of 
making  a  choice  of  any  of  the  two  extremes  was 
granted,  which  Ihould  be  preferred  ? 

Inordinate  Excretion  and  Retention. 

555.  That  the  body  may  continue  in  vigour, 
it  is  neceffary  that  the  quantity  of  the  things  ex¬ 
creted,  as  well  as  the  ingefta,  Ihould  be  limited,  and 
in  due  degree ;  nor  ought  things  to  be  retained 
which  Ihould  be  excreted,  nor  excreted  which  ought 
to  be  retained  :  For,  when  either  circumftanee  hap¬ 
pens,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  prejudicial. 

336.  A  great  part  of  thole  things,  however,  which 
are  comprehended  under  this  title,  are  more  pro¬ 
perly  referred  to  the  nature  of  a  difeafe  or  the  fymp- 
tom  (34.  41.  86.)  :  Wherefore  we  (hall  only  fpeak 
in  this  place  concerning  thole  things  which  can  be 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  caufes. 

3  qy.  The  fpitting  the  faliva,  as  it  conllantly  flows 
into  the  mouth  according  to  nature,  weakens  the 
ccfiion  of  the  aliment  in  a  found  perfon,  by  drain¬ 
ing 
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ing  away,  at  the  fame  lime*  all  the  liquors  like  fall— 
va,  which  nature  conveys  into  the  primae  viae, 
that  it  may  moiften  thefe,  and  affi.fl  in  the  digeftion 
of  the  food.  Whence  third,  ficcity,  fpiffitude  of 
the  chyle,  a  more  difficult  reparation  from  the  feces, 
and  a  lefs  ready  abforption.  A  defect  of  nutrition, 
emaciation  and  debility  fucceed  thefe.  But  the 
blood  deprived  of  its  lymph,  concreted,  and  atra- 
bilarious,  produces  obftrudions,  melancholy,  and 
its  confequences. 

558.  The  excrements  accumulated  and  moliture- 
lefs  by  a  long  fuppreffion  of  the  belly,  harden,  and 
are  with  difficulty  expelled  afterwards ;  hence,  the 
inteftines  being  diftended,  impervious  by 

i.  e.  infarction,  their  fibres  weakened,  and  the  vef- 
fels  comprefled,  the  abdomen  fwells  ;  there  are  pro¬ 
duced  a  hypochondriacal  uneafinefs,  an  obftinate 
conftipation,  haemorrhoides,  heavinefs  of  the  head, 
pain,  vertigo,  angina,  opthalmia,  vomiting,  iiius, 
putredity  of  the  f  38  ces,  heat,  fever,  fpafm,  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  inteftines,  &c.  Thefe  things  occur 
indeed  in  more  delicate  habits,  which  generate  much 
of  excrement,  A  fmall  quantity  of  faeces,  even 
though  retained  for  many  days,  which  accumulate 
from  the  daily  fupply  of  aliment,  does  not  hurt  the 
robuft. 

559.  They  who  refift  the  ftimulus  of  the  urine, 
until  at  laft  it  flows  involuntarily,  their  bladder,  dis¬ 
tended  beyond  the  natural  fize,  aifiidfs  the  loins  and 
hypogaftrium  with  fw  el  ling  and  pain  ;  the  cavity 
of  the  bladder  becomes  immenfe ;  there  is  atony  of 
its  fibres,  an  invincible  fpafm  of  the  fphinefter,  if- 
churia  flowly  or  never  to  be  cured,  iometimes  rup¬ 
ture  ^2,0^.  IV. or  kvo-tcxy! 1.  c.  herma  (2.3T)  01  aioiti 
the  acrimony  of  the  ftagnating  urine,  inflammation 
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of  the  bladder  and  gangrene.  From  thefe  proceed 
topical  affections.  There  likewife  accede,  from  an 
impeded  fecretion  of  the  urine,  a  retention  of  uri¬ 
nous  ferum  in  the  blood,  putrefaction,  a  fimilar  cor¬ 
ruption  (313.)  of  the  lymph,  and  of  the  liquors 
which  are  fecerned  from  it :  Whence  anxiety,  third, 
naufea,  an  urinous  vomiting,  ptyaiifm,  perfpirable 
matter  and  fweat,  tremor,  vertigo,  delirium,  cmi- 
vulflons,  lethargy  and  death. 

560.  Perfpiration  immoderately  increafed  prof- 
trates  the  flrength,  brings  on  deliquium  animi ,  and 
hidden  death  (427.  IV.).  The  fame  fuppreffed  dries 
and  renders  rigid  the  integuments,  obftrudts  the 
fmaller  veffels,  increafes  the  quantity  of  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  creates  gravity,  as  is  found  from  weigh¬ 
ing  them,  and  from  the  feeling,  laffitude,  anxiety,  tor¬ 
por  of  mind,  congedions  in  the  parts,  tumours,  pains 
and  inflammations ;  unlefs  it  is  relieved  by  a  pro¬ 
portionable  increafe  of  the  other  excretions.  The 
acrimony  of  the  retained  excrement  acceding,  like¬ 
wife  induces  fevers,  eryflpelas,  rheumatifm  and 
gout. 

561.  Exceflive  fweating  dries  and  debilitates  the 
body,  coagulates  the  humours  by  withdrawing  the 
water  (282.),  difpofes  the  blood  to  the  inflamma¬ 
tory  (367.)  and  atrabilarian  diathefis  (284.  365.), 
weakens  the  coherence  between  the  lymph  and  craf- 
famentum  (319.)»  infpiffates  and  diminifhes  other 
excrements,  renders  them  immeable,  and  the  di¬ 
lated  pores  dangeroufly  fufceptible  of  cold.  Flow 
much  thefe  milchiefs  can  effect,  is  underflood  from 
the  places  cited.  Sweat,  in  like  manner,  checked 
by  the  application  of  cold,  as  a  fupprefl'ed  perfpira¬ 
tion  (569,),  proves  hurtful.  A  habit  of  fweating, 
either  when  it  flows  fpontaneoufly,  or  is  forced  by 
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art,  at.laft  becomes  natural,  and  often  produces  the 
moll  trouble"  bine  diftempers. 

562.  An  immoderate  effufion  of  the  femen  not 
only  by  the  expence  of  a  very  ufeful  humour,  but 
by  the  convutilve  motion  likewife  with  which  it  is 
emitted,  too  frequently  repeated,  proves  chiefly 
hurtful.  F-or  the  univcrfal  resolution  of  the  ftrength, 
which  fucceeds  exquifite  pleafure,  cannot  be  borne 
frequently,  but  it  enervates.  But  the  more  the  {train¬ 
ers  of  the  body  are  emulged,  the  more  do  they  draw 
the  humours  from  the  other  places ;  and  by  the 
juices  being  thus  derived  to  the  genitals,  other  parts 
are  impoverifhed.  Hence,  from  too  much  venery, 
laffitude,  debility,  immobility,  feeblenefs  of  the 
loins,  pains  of  the  encephalos,  heats,  convulfions, 
hebetude  of  all  the  fenfei,  efpecially  the  fight,  blind- 
nefs,  fatuity,  a  febrile  circulation,  exficcation,  lean- 
nefs,  pulmonic  and  dorfal  tabefadlion,  effemination, 
Thefe  evils  augmented  become  incurable  on  account 
of  the  conflant  propenfity  to  venery,  which  is  in¬ 
duced  upon  the  mind  no  bis  than  upon  the  body  • 
it  likewife  happens,  that  obicene  reprefentations  are 
made  during  fleep,  and  the  parts  that  are  continual¬ 
ly  difpofed  to  erection,  upon  every  the  flighteft  oc- 
cafional  caufe,  conceive  an  impetus,  fo  that  the 
fmalleft  quantity  of  the  femen  repaired  becomes  a 
burden  and  a  ftimulus,  and  upon  the  flighteft  ef¬ 
fort,  or  without  this,  is  ready  to  iffue  out  from  the 
relaxed  receptacles.  Is  it  therefore  evident,  where¬ 
fore  that  excefs  deftroys  the  flower  of  youth  ?  Why 
fo  pernicious  to  the  aged  ?  Men  however,  even  of 
the  fame  age,  greatly  differ  in  tuefe  powers,  fome 
growing  languid  even  with  moderate  venery,  others 
fcarce  to  be  exhaufted  by  the  great  eft  excels. 

563.  Too 
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563.  Too  much  abftinence  is  indeed  rarely  hurt¬ 
ful;  nature  feems  however  to  injure  the  Edacious, 
noMnrKi'woi,  or  abounding  with  feed,  by  a  debilitat¬ 
ing  pollution  and  gonorrhea ;  oppletion,  tumour, 
pain,  and  inflammation  of  the  lemeniferous  parts ; 
infpiflation  and  corruption  of  the  fbgnating  femen, 
fatyriafis,  fpafins,  melancholia  and  p  enereal  mania  : 
fometimes  languor  of  the  ftrength,  fluor  albus, 
chlorofijs,  hyfteria  and  furor  uterinus,  is  derived 
from  this  fource  to  the  more  delicate  fex.  A  re- 
ftrained  eje&ion  of  the  feminal  liquor  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  excitement,  inducts  .Spermatocele,  cirfocele, 
fcirrhofity  and  cancer  of  the  tefticles. 

564.  The  laCteal  excretion,  when  greater  than 
the  flrength  of  the  nurfe3  by  withdrawing  the  nutri¬ 
ment  of  the  body,  creates  debility,  wannefs,  ema¬ 
ciation,  a  fluctuating  circulation,  heftic  fever,  con- 
fumption,  profufe  fwe  ,cs,  abortion  ;  befides,  by 
the  frequent  fuction  o.  the  mammae,  the  nervous 
power  likewife  becomes  feeble,  there  is  produced 
irritability  (190.),  dejeCtlon  of  mind,  deliquium, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  vertigo,  hebetude  of  the 
fenfes,  efpecially  of  the  fight,  tenerity  of  the  lame, 
and  hyfteric  fpafins.  There  enfue  upon  a  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  milk  prepared,  diftention  of  the  mam¬ 
mae,  tumour,  pain  fever,  inflammation,  fuppu- 
ration,  fcirrhus,  or  rheumatic  pains,  upon  its  impe¬ 
tus  being  directed  elfewhere,  congeltions  of  the 
humours  in  other  parts,  and  the  ccnfequences  of 
tliefe  ;  unlefs  force  ialutary  evacuation  by  tranfpi- 
ration,  Iweat,  urine,  ftool,  lochia  or  menftruation,  t 
maturely  fuper  vents. 

565.  The  con  .S  equences  of  a  great  lofs  of  blood, 
by  what  paffages  foever,  are  by  the  deficiency  of 
|Jie  vital  liquid  (393.),  decay  of  ftrength,  languor 
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or  circulation,  extinction  of  the  native  heat,  pale- 
nefs,  feeblenefs  of  all  the  adtions,  accumulation  of 
the  crude,  aqueous,  lympid,  mucous  part  in  the 
humours  (283.  287.  354.  360.  363.  366.),  debility 
of  thefolids  (157.)?  cachexy,  leucophlegmatia,  drop- 
fy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  lefs  hazardous  to 
reftrain  any  natural  efflux  of  blood,  or  to  which 
nature  has  been  for  forne  time  accu  Homed.  For 
in  moil  Rates  of  health  there  is  a  tendency  to  col¬ 
led  fome  redundance  of  humours,  by  which  the 
evacuations  are  rendered  as  well  neceffary  as  fup- 
por table  ;  and  what  is  loft  by  thefe  is  conftantly  re¬ 
paired.  Thus  an  eftabliflred*  practice  cf  blood-let¬ 
ting,  even  without  necefflty,  grows  into  a  habit, 
nor  can  it  be  discontinued  with  impunity  (484.). 
Whence  various  plethoras  (388  to  392.)  univerfal 
and  particular,  diftention  of  the  veffels,  a  choaked 
circulation,  various  efforts  of  nature  to  make  an  ex¬ 
cretion,  irregular  motions,  fpafms,  vail  congeftions 
of  the  humours  in  particular  parts  (411,),  inflam¬ 
mation,  aberration  of  the  fluids  circulating  (399.), 
impacted  (400.),  excreted  (401.),  effufed  (402.  403.), 
fecreted  (405  )  ;  but  efpecially  remarkable  hemor¬ 
rhages  fromunufual  places. 


Of  the  Origin  and  Injuries  of  Calculi . 

566.  Under  the  head  of  retentions  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  comprehend  calculi,  although  they- 
might  be  very  fitly  considered  in  another  place:  For- 
they  have  earth  for  their  bafts,  of  which,  as  there 
is  a  great  portion  m  the  fluids  and  firm  parts  of  the 
human  body  (137.),  and  in  the  aliments  (148.)  up¬ 
on  which  we  feed  ;  fo,  what  is  fup'erfluous  ought 
by  the  law  of  health  to  be  maturely  thrown  out  of 
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the  body  with  the  other  excrements.  The  earth, 
therefore,  retained  and  ftagnating,  if  by  a  repara¬ 
tion  made  from  other  principles  (320.),  it  has  unit¬ 
ed  its  own  particles,  can  form  a  calculus. 

567.  We  learn  from  medical  hiftory,  that  there 
is  fcarce  any  part  of  the  body,  which  may  not  be 
fometimes  liable  to  this  concretion  ;  but  efpecially 
the  prinus  roi(S,  and  the  urinary  and  biliary  fyftems 
ilext  m  communication  with  the  prime  vice.  Whence 
we  would  conclude,  that  thofe  humours  which 
more  than  others  are  expofed  to  the  admixture  of 
the  crude,  principally  contradi  the  calculous  dia- 
thefis. 

568.  The  terrene  particles  of  things  ingefted, 
flyptic  by  an  acid  chiefly  inherent,  retained  in  the 
ftomach  or  inteftines,  having  got  fome  folid  cor- 
pufcle  for  a  balls  there,  to  which  they  can  adhere, 
and  being  agglutinated  by  the  juices  flowing  thither, 
and  condenfed  by  the  conflant  rotation,  may  form 
a  calculus  in  thefe  parts,  and  increafe  it  to  fuch  a 
fize  as  to  be  hardly  expelled;  a  thing  indeed  lefs 
common  to  men  than  brutes.  Witnefs  the  segagro- 
pilse  and  Bezoar  ftones. 

569.  Urine  fecerned  in  the  moft  pure  ftate,  lym- 
pid,  even  (trained  through  bibulous  paper,  Hand¬ 
ing  for  fome  time  in  a  velTel,  affixes  very  fmall  par¬ 
ticles  to  its  furface,  upon  which,  if  recent  urine  is 
repeatedly  poured,  there  is  at  lafl  produced  a  cruft 
confifting  of  the  elements  of  true  calculi. 

570.  Any  folid  body  which  is  infoluble,  when 
detained  in  the  cavity  of  the  vejica  urinaria  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  perfon,  or  any  animal,  is  quickly  covered  with 
a  fimilar  cruft,  although  the  urine  be  free  from 
vitiation.  A  calculus  generated  in  the  urinary  paf- 
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fages  likewife  increafes  in  the  fame  manner,  and, 
ilicking  there,  is  rendered  immeable. 

571.  Hence  almoft  every  calculus  difcovers  in 
the  center  a  nucleus,  the  bafis  of  the  firft  cruft, 
which  one  circle  above  another  inclofes,  pointing 
out  the  gradual  increafe. 

572.  From  chemical  analyfis,  however,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  it  is  not  mere  earth  which  thus  furrounds 
it ;  but  that  there  likewife  accedes  fome  portion  of 
water,  fait  and  phlogifton,  and  very  much  of  an  elaf- 
tic  matter,  of  a  fimilar  compofition  to  that  which 
obtains  in  the  folid  compages  of  the  body  (132.  133. 
146.).  But  a  more  accurate  examination  of  a  recent 
calculus  difcovers  likewife,  that  crufts  are  compofed 
of  the  pellicles,  which  form  the  chryftals  of  falts ; 
fometimes,  at  leaft,  diftind  and  pretty  large  films  of 
that  fort  float  upon  the  upper  furface. 

573.  From  which  (569.  to  373.)  it  is  inferred,  that 
the  elements  of  calculi,  only  difl'olved  as  lalts  in 
water,  fwim  in  the  urine  in  its  natural  ftate,  thence 
feparated  in  the  manner  of  chemical  chryftaiizatipn, 
by  a  mutual  attraction  concrete  into  larger  granules, 
thefe  again  into  one  another,  and  affix  themfelves 
to  whatever  bodies  come  in  contad;  thus,  by  the 
fame  work  pretty  frequently  repeated,  urinary  con¬ 
cretions  and  calculi  are  formed,  as  well  in  as  out 
of  the  body.  The  formation  of  tartar  from  urine, 
ftaladitae  and  tophi  from  water,  illuftrate  and  con¬ 
firm  this  theory  of  lapidification. 

574.  Nor  is  it  a  proof  of  the  contrary,  that  the 
matter,  firft  difl'olved  in  water,  after  feparation  is 
infoluble  therein,  nor  fapid,  according  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  falts.  Natural  hiftory  and  chemiftry  furnifh 
abundant  examples  of  this  fort. 
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575*  Can  a  Feafon,  therefore,  be  affigned,  why  a 
fedentary  life,  lying  long  upon  the  back,  a  more 
frigid  temperament,  exceffive  fatnefs  of  the  urinary 
organs,  various  vitiations  ol  the  uriniferous  fyftem, 
obftruftion,  inflammation,  ulcer,  fcirrhus,  callus, 
and  the  admiffion  of  heterogeneous  bodies  into  the 
urinary  paffages,  fo  much  favour  the  generation  of 
calculi  ?  All  thefe  form  the  conditions,  by  which 
the  reparation  of  fairs  of  whatever  kind  from  their 
foivents  is  promoted. 

576.  There  is,  therefore,  here  no  need  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  putrefaction,  gorgoneous  fpirit,  irony 
particles,  an  agglutinating  mucus,  or  aicaline  fpi- 
culae,  volatile,  which  may  combine  the  eart  h.  Theft 


can  be  eafier  feigned  than  clemonftrated. 


577.  It  rnuft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
there  is  befides  a  certain  hereditary  particular  difpo- 
fition,  internal,  congenite,  or  acquired  after  birth, 
by  which,  ceteris  panbus ,  one  perfon  more  than 
another,  'has  a  tendency  to  the  calculous  diathefis. 
The  folds  of  the  uriniferous  fyftem  fo  formed  as 
to  detain  the  urine  too  long,  or  to  admit  an  adhe- 
fion  more  readily  than  is  proper,  can  contribute  to 
this.  That  vitiation  of  the  urine  would  feem  to  be 
principally  in  fault,  in  which  its  terrene  particles 
immoderately  abound,  or  fooner  than  they  ought 
make  a  reparation  even  while  in  the  body  (371.). 
Whence  the  palling  of  lanciy  particles  with  the  wa¬ 
ter,  or  in  greater  number  thrown  out  before  the 
urine,  unlefs,  having  got  an  opportunity  of  coher¬ 
ing,  they  concrete  into  a  calculus. 

c’  g_  Seeing,  therefore,  we  learn  from  obferva- 
tion,  that  boys,  old  people,  the  inactive,  frigid, 
thofe  ufing  acids  or  acefcent  meats,  auftere  wines 

loaded  with  acid,  the  hypochondriac,  hyfteric, 

and 
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fleric,  and  arthritic,  are  more  frequently  infefted 
with  calculi  than  others  ;  it  is  probable  that  a  re¬ 
dundance  of  acido-terrene  matter  in  the  urine  may 
conftitute  this  difpoiition.  Nor  is  the  nature  of  li- 
thontriptics  repugnant  to  this  opinion,  nor  what  is 
demonftrated  in  chemiftry  relating  to  acids  abforb- 
ed  in  earth. 

579.  Although  the  nature  of  the  calculus  of  the 
gall  bladder  is  fomewhat  different,  it  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  reckoned  of  a  diflimilar  origin.  It  always 
fuppofes  a  degeneracy  of  the  bile  from  its  natural 
ftate ;  as  that  which  is  found  never  depofits  any 
earth  like  the  urine  (569.).  Whence  the  great  diffe¬ 
rences  of  colour,  yellow,  green,  livid,  black,  cine- 
ritious  (372.),  and  the  property  of  being  inflamma¬ 
ble  not  being  the  fame  in  all,  and  different  in  gra¬ 
vity.  Some,  for  the  moft  part,  are  foluble  in  water, 
others  not :  Nor  is  it  enough  evident,  that  they  have 
their  matter  always  from  the  bile  itfelf  alone,  al¬ 
though  they  are  found  in  its  laboratory :  But  that 
fort  of  concretion  is  chiefly  owing  to  drier  aliment 
and  an  inactive  manner  of  life ;  feeing  the  craffa- 
mentum  of  the  bile,  which  ought  to  be  excreted  by 
the  belly,  is  retained. 

580.  Moreover,  the  calculous  concretions  of  va¬ 
rious  forts  (576.),  which  are  generated  in  the  other 
juices  and  parts  of  the  body,  can  be  readily  under¬ 
flood  and  explained  from  thefe,  rightly  applied  (568. 

579-)- 

581.  But  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  are 
lodged,  the  property,  by  which  they  injure,  is  mere¬ 
ly  mechanical,  and  produces  effedls  very  manifeft; 
the  bulk,  for  inflance,  hardnefs  and  weight,  fqueezes, 
compreffes,  and  bears  down  the  parts  in  vicinity, 
and  obflrudts  the  canals:  Whence  an  intercepted 
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tranfit  of  the  humours,  circulation,  fecretion  and 
excretion  is  difordered  and  impeded.  The  motion, 
allifion,  and  fridtion,  grind  and  irritate  the  tender  fo- 
lids,  extradt  the  humours,  and  lacerate  the  veffels: 
thus  pain,  heat,  inflammation,  fuppuration,  gan¬ 
grene  and  callus  are  produced.  The  conftant  in- 
creafe  of  the  calculus  too,  while  it  remains  in  the  body* 
augments  thefe  evils.  Thefe,  indeed,  if  applied 
to  particular  parts,  to  their  functions,  and  mutual 
fympathies,  point  out  the  origin  of  very  many 
affections  of  great  moment. 

The  animated  Morbific  Powers. 

582.  All  things  are  full  of  animal  life.  The 
air,  water  and  earth,  the  common  habitations  of 
nature,  every- where  abound  with  living  creatures. 
The  number  of  the  fmaller  animalcules  is  efpecially 
furprifing,  and  the  power  of  multiplying  themfelves 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  minute. 
The  fame  alfo  poffefs  the  higheft  degree  of,  voraci¬ 
ty,  and  a  wonderful  fagacity  and  mduftry,  as  well 
in  procuring  food  as  in  nidification.  Whence 
it  happens,  that  they  not  only  prey  upon  all 
forts  of  vegetables,  but  even  lodge  and  feed  upon 
the  greater  animals,  and  by  their  fmallnefs  and 
number  protect  themfelves  againfl  the  ftrength 
of  thefe. 

583.  Various,  therefore,  are  the  ways  by  which 
injuries  can  be  induced  upon  the  body  by  thefe 
enemies  ;  unlefs,  when  admitted,  they  are  time- 
GUily  deftroyed  and  thrown  out.  The  furfacl  lies 
open,  to  which  they  affix  themfelves,  and  by  the 
pores  of  the  fkin,  or  the  little  wounds  inflidtecl,  in- 
finuate  themfelves  and  their  ovula.  Nor  are  there 
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wanting  external  paffages,  by  entering  which  they 
may  come  into  the  interior  parts.  Chiefly  through 
the  vehicles  of  air,'  of  meat  and  of  drink,  the  organ 
of  firfl  digeftion  is  eafily  infefted. 

584.  It  is  therefore  found,  by  the  obfervation  of 
practitioners,  that  various  kinds  of  animals  are 
lodged  in  the  body  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  ; 
and  that  there  is  not  any  part  of  it,  either  internal 
or  external,  altogether  free  from  this  burden  ;  but 
thofe  parts  into  which  there  is  eafieft  accefs  exter¬ 
nally,  are  comparatively  more  crouded. 

585.  Concerning  thefe  animalcules,  which  are 
manifeft  on  the  outfide  of  the  body,  if  they  are 
found  internally,  there  is  fcarce  a  doubt  remaining 
with  any  one  but  that  they  have  come  thither  from, 
without,  either  already  evolved,  or  as  yet  latent  in 
Jemine ,  which,  having  got  into  a  favourable  ftate 
within,  at  laid  produces  an  animal  Jut  generis . 

586.  But  ought  the  origin  of  the  lumbrici  of  the 
inteflines,  the  plani,  teretes,  and  afearides  to  be 
fought  for  elfewhere  ?  Becaufe  they  are,  as  it  were, 
common  and  familiar  to  the  inteflines  of  animals, 
elpecially  of  the  human  kind,  and  feidom  or  ne¬ 
ver  are  found  in  another  place.  Have  they  an 
equivocal  birth  from  putrefaction?  Are  they  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  arbitrary  faculty  of  the  fpiritus  muridi  ? 
Ur  have  they  rather  been  connate  with  the  hu¬ 
man  race  from  the  beginning,  and  propagated 
by  tranflation,  as  it  were,  in  the  fame  body  ? 
Are  they  really  generated  from  a  femen,  not 
their  own,  or  from  foreign  infects,  which  having 

*  '  c3 

got  into  the  body,  and,  on  account  of  the  difference 


of  their  food  and  other  circumft 
into  a  different  fpecies  ?  All  thefe 


ances,  degenerate 
opinions  are  too 
repugnant 
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repugnant  to  the  common  laws  of  generation, 
■which,  by  an  accurate  obfervation,  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  greateft,  as  well  as  in  the  fmalleft 
animals,  to  be  admitted. 

587.  Seeing,  therefore,  thefe  worms  preferve  both 
th^ir  own  genera  and  fpecies,  and  only  harbour  in 
the  primes  vies  (5 83.)  ;  and  according  to  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  age,  fex,  temperament,  manner  of  life,  the 
air,  meat,  drink,  climate,  feafon  of  the  year,  &c. 
infefl  fome  more  than  others,  fome  very  little,  or 
even  not  at  all ;  the  fame  fort,  however,  not  infer¬ 
ring  individuals,  but  this  perfon  the  teres,  another 
the  afearides,  others  again  the  tenia  :  Analogy  per- 
fuades  us,  that  the  fame  can  be  conveyed  into  the 
body  from  without.  (583.)  ;  that  they  have  a  fimi- 
lar  origin  with  the  former  (5 85.),  and  multiply 
themfelves  internally  in  the  manner  of  other  animals, 
tmlefs  they  are  fubdued  by  the  robuft  powers  of 
nature.  But  although  this  opinion  is  embarraffed 
with  its  own  doubts,  from  which  it  can  hardly  be 
freed,  thefe,  however,  are  not  of  fo  great  moment 
that  it  may  not  be  allowed  to  hope ;  but,  upon  a 
farther  inveftigation,  it  may  at  length  become  more 
explicit.  That  fyftem,  which  nature  herfelf  hath 
pointed  out,  fhould  not  be  haftily  rejeded,  al¬ 
though  perhaps  it  is  partly  defective,  through  the 
narrownefs  of  the  human  underftanding. 

588,  Health  indeed,  often  admits  of  fuch  guefts 
without  inconvenience.  It  is  not  feldom,  however, 
they  prove  hurtful  in  many  ways,  efpecially  when 
they  occupy  the  interior  parts.  Hence  there  are 
produced  in  the  primes  vie?,  from  the  bulk,  num¬ 
ber,  and  conglomeration  of  the  worms,  weight, 
ob  ft  ruction,  and  ileus  ;  from  their  motion,  creep- 
inc,  fudion,  and  the  irritation  of  the  nerves,  nau- 
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fea,  vomiting,  fighing,  anxiety,  inordinate  motions 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteiiines,  fpafms,  eradiation, 
flatulency,  borborygmi,  various  pains  of  the  belly, 
tumours,  a  difordered  coclion  of  the  aliment,  an 
impeded  abforption  of  the  chyle,  irregularity  of 
the  belly,  fometimes  bound,  at  other  times  loofe  ; 
and  fometimes  a  fupervening  erofion,  excoriates,  in¬ 
flames,  exulcerates,  and  perforates  :  From  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  chyle,  hunger,  and  bulimy  ;  the 
ovuia  of  the  worms,  recrements,  and  carcafes,  in- 
vifcate  and  accumulate  the  natural  mucus,  infpif- 
late  and  corrupt  the  menftrua  of  firft  digeftion, 
and  by  heaping  up  one  feculency  upon  another, 
diffufe  the  corruption  far  and  wide.— Thefe  are 
only  the  topical  evils. 

589.  But  from  the  great  confent  which  obtains 
betwixt  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  whole  body, 
it  happens  that  the  other  parts  are  at  the  fame 
time  affedled.  For  the  fubftraction  of  the  nutri¬ 


ment  creates  emaciation,  palenefs,  debility,  and  atro¬ 
phy.  The  vitiation  of  the  chyle,  not  duly  concodled, 
nor  rendered  pure,  and  likewife  corrupted  by  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  heterogeneous  matters,  conveyed  into  the 
fecond  paflages,  degenerates  into  a  cacochymy  and 
cachexy.  Finally,  the  irritation  extending  itfelf 
every  where,  by  means  of  the  inftruments  of  fenfe 
and  motion,  and  their  powers,  can  induce  all  forts 
of  fpafmodic  affections.  Hence  a  difturbed  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  humours,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a 
fin  all  pulfe,  feeble,  intermitting,  diliquium  animi, 
horripilation,  fever,  various  forts  of  pain,  vertigo, 
dimnefs  of  fight,  tinnitus  aurium,  terrifying  and 
troubled  dreams,  terrors,  delirium,  aphonia,  pally, 
catalepfis,  apoplexy,  tetanus,  efpecially  convulfive 
motions,  and  epileptic  attacks,  very  furprifing. 

590.  From 
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590.  From  tliefe  it  will  be  readily  known  (58 8. 
589.)  what  fort  of  evils  may  be  produced,  when 
any  kind  of  living  animals  are  lodged  in  other  parts 
of  the  living  body,  either  external  or  internal  (584.). 

.  1  /  •  ■ 

Of  other  Things ,  which,  applied  externally ,  prove 

591.  Many  things  befides,  by  accident  or  de- 
fign,  are  applied  to  the  body  externally,  or  light 
upon  it,  not  comprehended  under  any  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  titles,  which,  by  no  means  however,  ought 
to  be  omitted,  becaufe  they  may  have  a  principal 
fhare  in  producing  difeafes. 

592.  Clothes,  which  cuftom,  rather  than  nature, 
has  rendered  neceffary  for  man,  by  their  bulk, 
weight,  and  flruflure,  comprefs  the  parts  which 
they  invert,  ftraiten  the  veffels,  refill  the  propelled 
humours,  repel  thofe  contained,  and  compaft  the 
fibres  of  the  folids.  If,  indeed,  they  have  been  ufed 
with  a  due  referve,  they  prove  the  means  of  augment- 
ingthe  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  vital  circulation,  the 
mutual  action  of  the  containing  parts  and  contents, 
attrition  and  native  heat  (433.434,);  they  fuftain 
the  teguments,  nerves,  fibres,  and  mufcles  ;  hence  ; 
they  are  very  falutary  to  the  debilitated.  But  an  im¬ 
moderate  preffure,  according  as  it  is  in  degree,  in¬ 
duces  very  many,  and  very  different  evils.  From 
whence  the  inflammatory  diatheiis  in  the  humours 
(367.),  putrefcency ;  an  impeded  return  by  the  veins,  , 
and  influx  by  the  arteries  ;  interception  of  the  ner-  • 
vo us  influence  ;  deleft  of  nutriment,  confequently 
of  nutrition  and  an  equable  growth  ;  degeneracy  of  5 
the  matter  of  the  folids  ;  various  coalitions  of  the  t 
fame  (209.  VL).  While  the  parts  expofed  to  prel- 
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fure  fuffer  thefe  things,  the  contrary  happens  in  the 
reft  ;  an  afflux  of  humours,  accumulation,  increas¬ 
ed  impetus,  diftenfion  of  the  canals,  anaftomofis, 
diapedefis,  diterefis  (203.),  all  kinds  of  aberrations 
of  the  fluids  (397.  et  immoderate  increafe 

(261.),  various  tumours,  abolition  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  and  equilibrity  between  the  parts,  powers* 
and  actions,  &c.  Whence  anxiety,  pain,  in  lam¬ 
ination,  gangrene,  ftupor,  paralyfis,  apoplexy,  hae- 
moptoe,  bloody  urine,  abortion,  various  vitiations 
of  conformation,  fituation,  and  connection  are  pro¬ 
duced,  efpecially  in  tender  and  delicate  bodies. 

593.  The  fame  form  a  medium  between  the  at- 
mofphere  and  the  fkin,  which  being  warmed  by 
the  heat  of  the  latter,  reftrain  the  cold  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  foften  the  parts  heated,  and,  by  attracting 
the  humours,  make  a  derivation  from  other  parts^ 
As  things  under  this  denomination  are  often  very 
advantageous,  fo  at  other  times  they  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  prejudicial  (424.  425.).  It  is  of  confequence 
however,  whether  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
made  are  filk,  linen,  leather,  wool,  feathers,  or 
hair ;  for  all  of  thefe  are  not  equally  retentive  of 
heat. 

594.  They  likewife  imbibe  and  retain  moifture, 
more  or  lefs  ;  more  indeed,  if  they  are  made  of 
animal  fubftances  than  of  vegetable.  Thus,  they 
act  differently  upon  the  cuticular  veffels,  and  by 
their  fuClion  or  repulfion,  in  many  ways  vary,  aug¬ 
ment,  or  impede  the  cutaneous  abforption  and  ex¬ 
cretion.  not  always  innocently.  A  more  frequent 
or  intermitted  change  of  apparel,  not  a  little  tends 
to  the  fame  effeCt  likewife. 

595.  From  thefe  things  (592.  594.  collated 
with  428.  445.),  is  it  underflood,  why  the  un- 

fea  fonable 
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feafonable  change  of  winter  or  fummer  clothes,  of 
a  fudden  denudation  of  the  covered  parts,  or  a  ne- 
gleded  accommodation  of  the  external  coverings 
to  the  viciffitudes  of  the  air,  often  occafion  io  ma¬ 
ny  and  fo  great  evils,  efpecially  to  thole  unaccuf- 
tomed  ?  And  what  may  be  effected  by  beds,  cu- 
fhions,  fwaddlings,  and  ligatures. 

596.  Liquid,  loft,  or  folid  epithems,  which  are 
fo  often  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  not 
without  benefit,  fometimes,  however,  prove  *  hurt¬ 
ful  from  the  coldnefs,  heat,  preffure,  humidity,  Ce¬ 
city,  particular  efhcacy  of  their  ingredients,  pene¬ 
trability,  time  and  manner  of  application,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  conftitution  of  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
applied.  By  a  parity  of  reafoning,  the  effects  of 
baths  may  be  inveftigated. 

597*  unctuous  fubftances  of  various  deno¬ 


minations,  applied  externally,  and  (ufed  by  way  of 
ointments,  in  the  firft  place  can  prove  injurious  by 
their  emollient  effeds,  and  fuppreffmg  the  tranfpi- 
ration  by  doling  up  the  pores  ;  then,  if  they  have 
been  of  an  acrid  nature,  by  creating  irritation,  and 
extrading  the  humours.  Whence  pam,  inflamma¬ 
tion,  fever,  eryiipelas,  puftules,  &c.  Neither  does 
their  vifcofity  Ids  prevent  them  from  being  abforb- 
ed  and  entering  the  body  ;  and  the  ftimulus  being 
widely  diffufed,  they  implant  the  effeds  peculiar  to 
themfelves  through  the  whole  body,  or  in  parts  fi- 
tuated  at  a  diftance,  with  an  eAed  much  varying, 
hardly  to  be  removed  again. 

598.  Moreover,  whatever  things  impelled  with 
an  external  force  light  upon  the  body,  or  too  ohfli- 
nately  refifl  its  motion,  by  difordering  the  cohefion, 
fituation,  and  connedion  of  the  parts  by  their  me¬ 
chanical  ad  ion ,  are  wont  to  create  difeafes,  chiefly 
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of  the  organic  kind  (212.),  fradtures  (217.),  wounds 
(218.),  luxations  (226.),  hernias  (230.),  prolapfes 
(248.),  vitiations  in  refpcdt  of  number  (258.),  con¬ 
formation  (259.),  magnitude  (260.),  and  the  va¬ 
rious  confequences  of  thefe.  The  bulk,  therefore, 
weight,  figure,  celerity,  and  direction  of  the  im¬ 
pelled  body,  compared  with  the  cohefion,  texture, 
poiition,  &c.  of  the  part  affected,  determines  the 
manner  and  decree  of  lefion. 

599.  To  this  head  may  likewife  be  referred  the 
injuries,  which,  from  a  difficult  birth,  an  unfkil- 
ful  obftetrication,  rudenefs  and  negligence  of  nurfes, 
happen  to  infants,  by  compreffing,  racking,  fqueez- 
ing,  differing,  concutiating  and  wounding,  which 
are  the  worfe  on  account  of  their  tender  little  bodies 
being  lefs  capable  of  refilling.  Neither  is  the  fo¬ 
tus  in  utero  altogether  free  from  inch  fort  of  vio¬ 
lence. 

6go.  But  from  hence  we  muft  not  underftand 
the  remarkable  effects  in  changing  the  body  of  the 
fetus,  which  are  commonly  afcribed  to  the  force 
of  imagination  in  the  pregnant  mother,  nor 
the  morbiferovfs  power,  which  is  related  con¬ 
cerning  witchcraft.  Is  therefore  the  nature  of 
both  the  fame  ?  Are  they  equally  to  be  credited  J 

601.  When  fire  adts  upon  any  part  of  the  body 
with  a  greater  force  than  it  can  bear,  by  the  more 
vehement  motion,  expanfion,  effufion,  diffipation 
and  exficcation  of  the  humours,  ffiriveling  of  the 
fibres  and  the  fmaller  veffels,  the  diffolution  of  all 
of  them  into  an  irregular  efchar,  can  fuddenly  pro¬ 
duce  fingular  degrees  of  inflammation,  even  to  the 
moft  cruel  fphacelus. 

602.  Sometimes  extraneous  and  folid  fubftances 
are  admitted  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  body, 
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which,  when  they  cannot  be  digefted  by  nature, 
nor  conveniently  pafs,  or  be  again  ejected,  fooner 
or  later  are  rendered  noxious.  Of  this  fort  are 
bones,  fmall  Hones,  needles,  pins,  hulks,  metal¬ 
lic  fragments,  bits  of  glafs,  hairs,  greater  pieces  of 
chaff,  and  the  like,  which  are  fometimes  let  in  by 
the  natural  pa Tages,  opening  externally,  at  other 
times  by  wounds. 

603.  Thefe  injure  by  their  bulk,  weight,  hard- 
nefs,  figure  and  motion,  by  obftruefing,  weighing 
down,  compreffmg,  irritating,  grinding  and  vul- 
nerating :  But  if  they  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be 
diffolved  by  the  humours  in  which  they  are  foaked, 
they  are  likewife  wont  to  diffufe  themfelves  more 
widely,  and  by  a  particular  efficacy  prove  hurtful. 
Nor  is  it  uncommon  for  earthy,  d roily,  mucous 
coagulations  to  adhere  to  thefe :  thus  are  produced 
concretions  of  various  forts  (568.  570.  571.). 

604.  According,  therefore,  to  the  ciiverfity  of 
the  parts  which  they  occupy,  they  ought  to  pro-? 
duce  all  forts  of  effedls.  When  immerfed  in  the 
fat  by  a  wound,  often  for  years  innoxious,  upon 
having  varioufly  changed  their  feat,  they  are  at  laft 
thrown  out,  or  by  their  irritation  inflame,  ulcerate, 
or  bring  on  unexpected  haemorrhages  internally,  con- 
vulfions,  pally  and  fudden  death.  When  impadled 
in  the  larynx,  or  thruft  farther  down  into  the  trachea 
arteria,  they  fuddenly  fiiffocate,  or  by  a  violent; 
cough,  inflammation,  exulceration,  and  confump- 
tion,  gradually  kill.  When  fwallowed,  while  they 
flick  in  the  fauces,  oefophagus,  ftomach,  pyloris, 
and  inteftines,  they  differently  diforder  this  labora¬ 
tory.  Whether  or  not  are  they  carried  fometimes 
from  the  primae  via  into  the  vefica  urinaria,  and  by 
what  way  ?— Whatever  fubflances,  at  any  time  de¬ 
tained. 
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tained,  are  wafbed  by  the  urine,  they  contradi  calcu¬ 
lous  crufts  by  their  delay  (570.).  Nor  is  it  doubtful, 
what  mifchief  they  mu  ft  create,  when  let  into  the 
nofe,  eyes  and  ears. 

605.  And  thefe,  indeed,  are  the  principal  noxious 
powers,  amiclft  which  the  human  body  is  placed  : 
But  as  many  of  them  confpire  among  themfelves  in 
the  faculty  of  hurting,  on  the  contrary  many  coun¬ 
ter-aft  one  another ;  fo  that  the  mifchiefs  which  they 
may  produce  mu  ft  neceffarily  be  heightened,  miti¬ 
gated  or  deftroyed,  according  to  the  concurrence  of 
fimilar  or  diffimilar  powers. 

Of  the  Seeds  of  Difeafes  (7 5.)- 

6c6.  That  the  feeds  of  difeafes,  not  lefs  than, 
the  noxious  powers,  multifariouily  differ  from  one 
another,  the  mutual  affinity  (75.  78  )  which  is  re¬ 
quired  between  the  former  and  the  latter,  and  the 
great  number  of  difeafes  which  by  their  united 
force  they  produce  (120.  to  418,),  difcover.  i  hey 
therefore  deferve  a  particular  confideration  in  this 
place  (79.). 

607.  There  are,  according  to  nature,  exiftmg  in 
the  body  very  many  affections,  neceffarily  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  principles  of  life  and  health  themfelves, 
by  which  it  happens,  that  the  human  body  cannot 
refill  the  impreflion  of  certain  powers,  and  in  this 
way  may  be  faid  to  be  naturally  diipofed  to  cliff 
eafes.  I  call  thefe  therefore  the  natural  feeds  of 
difeafes. 

608.  Some  of  which,  indeyd,  every- where,,  and 
always  obtain  in  every  perfton,  and  are  therefore 
common  to  the  whole  human  race ;  but  forne  are 
proper,  which  are  only  found  in  particular  per  foils, 
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nor  m  the  fame  at  all  times,  or  confiantly  in  the 
fame  manner., 

1  he  natural  Seeds  cj  Difeafes ,  common » 

609»  Of  thofe  that  are  common  the  principal 
are,  a  coiiefion  and  connection  of  the  firm  parts  of 
tne  liuman  body  not  indifioluble  5  fnch  a  quantity 
and  texture  of  the  juices  as  is  eafily  fafceptible  of 
change ;  the  number,  foftnefs,  fubtilty  and  invo¬ 
lution  oi*  the  canals  \  a  furface  having  every-where 
open  paffages  ;  a  principle  of  life  exceedingly  fen- 
fible  ( 1 7 1 .)  and  evanefcent  (187.) ;  the  general  foun¬ 
dation  of  all  and  every  one  of  the  functions  confid¬ 
ing  in  a  harmony  of  motions  ;  the  wonderful  fym- 
patiiy  anQ  confent,  as  well  of  the  whole  compages 
as  oi  tne  oeconomy  ;  iaftly,  the  ftated  laws  of  the 
mutual  mtercourfe  ot  the  mind  and  body,  not  al¬ 
ways  to  be  varied  at  difcretion. 

610.  He  who  compares  the  nature  of  man  thus 
confhtuted  wfith  the  various  efficacies  (419.  605.)  of 
thofe  powers,  to  whicn  it  is  cxpofed  by  the  func¬ 
tions  of  life,  eafily  perceives,  that  it  is  not  only  un¬ 
fit  to  repel  all  injuries,  but  it  even  has  a  tendency  to 
favour  their  operation. 

1 

The  natural  Seeds  oj  Difeafes ,  proper . 

i 

611.  As  tne  latitude  of  health  admits  many  dif¬ 
ferences,  io  every  found  perfon  has  fome thing  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himfelf  from  the  conftitution  of  nature, 
by  which,  it  happens,  that  as  he  is  more  liable  to 
certain  difeafes  than  others,  and  therefore  lefs  able 
to  refill  the  occasional  caufes  of  thefe,  it  will  not 

be 
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be  improper  to  refer  them  among  the  feeds  of  dif- 
eafes  (75.).  _ 

612.  Different  ages,  which  vary  the  period  ot 
human  life,  belong  to  this  place.  According  to  the 
law  of  nature,  man  is  born,  grows  to  maturity, 
endures  for  a  feafon,  decays  and  dies.  rIo  every 
one  of  thefe  flates  there  is  a  congruous  degree  of 
health  :  but  in  Individuals  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  the  parts,  faculties  and  propenfions,  as  well  as 
of  the  mind  as  of  the  body.  From  this,  therefore, 
the  diathefes  ought  to  proceed,  which  render  every 
age  fubjedt  to  different  difeafes. 

613.  In  fex  the  diffimilitude  is  not  lefs  ;  whether 
we  confider  the  parts,  which  both  the  male  and 
female  have  proper  to  themfelves,  the  habit  ot  body 
In  general,  or  the  whole  oeconomy.  Hence,  as 
the  health  proper  to  the  male  is  different  from  that 
of  the  female,  fo  the  difeafes  proper  to  every  one 
are  mafculine  or  feminine,  to  which,  by  their  fex, 
they  are  more  difpofed.  The  number  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  fo  much  greater,  as  the  functions  incum¬ 
bent  upon  the  more  delicate  fex  are  proportionally 
fo ;  fo  that  the  womb  in  women  has  been  faid  to 
be  the  caufe  of  fix  hundred  evils. 

614.  Temperament  fuppofes  a  certain  difpofitibn. 
and  proportion  in  the  folids  and  fluids  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body  in  the  found  flate,  and  a  limited  degree 
of  the  motive  powers,  whence  Hows  the  particular 
tenor  of  the  functions,  which,  while  it  does  not 
exceed  the  meafure  of  health,  is  very  different  in 
different  conilitutions.  As  this  great  difference  in¬ 
duces  fo  many  deviations  from  one  ftate  of  health, 
the  mofl  entire,  fo  the  different  degrees  of  proxi¬ 
mity  to  the  morbid  (late  are  not  fewer.  From 
which  it  follows,  that  every  temperament  has  a 
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tendency  to  that  kind  of  difeafe,  to  which  it  neareft 
approaches)  and  confequently  may  not  be  impro¬ 
perly  faid  to  contain  the  feeds  of  it. 

615.  The  nature  of  idiofyncrafis,  and  of  the 
peculiar  habit  of  particular  parts,  is  the  fame,  by 
which  thefe  differ  from  the  general  temperature  of 
Its  own  body,  by  a  difcrimination  for  the  rnoft  part 
fcarcely  obfervable,  unlefs  by  certain  effedts,  and 
not  difordering  the  oeconorny  in  other  refpedts. 
Hence  often  riles  the  wonderful  fenfibility,  by 
which  the  power  of  things,  which  fome  eafily  bear, 
becomes  hurtful  to  one  among  thoufands. 

616.  But  the  chief  part  of  thefe  feeds  (6 1 1 .  to  6 1 5.) 
fee  ms  to  have  their  feat  in  the  vital  principle  (170.), 
beeaufe,  feeing  it  is  widely  diffufed  over  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  (175.),  and  is  endowed  with  a  large  corffent  (178. 
179.),  and  claims  a  principal  fhare  in  every  func¬ 
tion  whatever  (180.),  if  it  in  any  degree,  in  a  per- 
fon  otherwife  found,  has  been  more  torpid  or  agile, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  it  can  very  much  affift 
the  noxious  powers  in  the  generation  of  difeafes 
(195.  199.).  And  health  admits  of  great  difference 
of  the  vital  virtue,  as  well  in  the  whole  body,  as  in 
particular  parts  (176.  177 .). 


The  Seeds  of  Difeafes  which  arc  Preternatural . 


617.  There  is  befides  a  vaft  number  of  thofe 
things,  which,  whether  congenite,  or  contracted 
after  birth,  pretermit  urally  cleave  to  the  body,  fo 
as  to  be  able,  feeing  themfelves  are  morbid,  to  pro¬ 
duce  different  difeafes,  when  likewife  excited  by 
the  noxious  powers  :  hence  they  are  defervedly  rec¬ 
koned  among  the  feeds  of  difeafes. 

618.  Thither 
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618,  Thither  indeed  are,  in  the  firjl  place,  refer¬ 
red  occult  affections,  which,  although  they  cl i Ro¬ 
ver  nothing  very  vitiated  in  any  part  or  faculty  of 
the  body,  nor  do  not  even  belong  to  the  natural, 
feeds,  common  (609.),  or  proper  (61 1.  to  616.), 
notwithftanding  occafionally  evidence  their  noxious 
powers,  by  breaking  out  into  manifeft  difeafes.  Of 
this  fort  hereditary  diathefes  feem  to  be,  and  alfo 
thofe  contracted  in  the  mother’s  womb,  or  noin  the 
milk  of  the  nurfe,  which,  like  feed,  lie  concealed 
often  for  years,  without  any  fenfible  tabefadxion  or 
lefion  of  function,  but,  in  their  due  time,  having; 
at  lait  obtained  conditions  favourable  to  their  evo¬ 
lution,  fpring  up  into  fpecies  of  difeafes  analo¬ 
gous  to  themfelves.  They  are  therefore  to  be  rec¬ 
koned  morbid,  feeing  they  are  not  comprehended 
in  the  general  differences  (61 1 .)  of  health  :  Although 
an  alienation  of  this  fort,  when  prefent  in  indivi¬ 
duals,  is  not  fufficiently  evident,  the  nature  of 
thofe  difeafes,  which  make  their  courfe  by  accef- 
{ions  and  intermiffions,  is  perhaps  the  fame. 

619.  There  is  another  kind  of  intermediate  affec¬ 
tions,  which  indeed  are  really  preternatural,  and 
difeover  themfelves  fuch  by  their  chara  bteriftic 
marks  ;  they,  however,  are  not  fo  confiderable  as 
to  be  commonly  reckoned  difeafes  (123.),  feeing 
they  do  not  diford er  the  fundtions  (38.).  Some¬ 
times,  therefore,  they  are  fuftained  for  a  long  time 
without  injury,  and  for  the  mod  part  by  Pat  ho  lo¬ 
gi  Its  are  better  ranked  among  the  caufes  of  difeafes 
(58,  123.  124.)  ;  until  advanced  by  their  own  pro- 
greffion,  or  aftifted  by  tlie  acceffion  of  other  feeds, 
or  noxious  powers,  they  at  lait  produce  real  and 
yuan  if  eft  difeafes, 

620.  The 
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620.  The  more  fimple  affefhons,  one  and  all, 
above  enumerated  (125,  et  feq*),  belong  to  this 
place,  as  many,  either  by  their  own  powers, 
or  complication  with  others,  have  not  proceeded 
to  that  pitch,  as  manifeftly  to  diforder  the  func¬ 
tions  of  health  ;  but  which  only  render  the  body 
more  prone  to  licknefs.  Of  this  fort  are  debility 
and  rigidity  of  the  folids  (157.  164.),  irritability 
and  torpor  (igo.  iq6.),  forne  difeafes  of  the  cavi-  - 
ties  (202.),  as  alfo  the  organic  (213.)  ;  but  efpecial-  | 
ly  vitiations  of  the  fluids,  as  well  abfolute  (269.  to  : 
302.)  as  relative  (383.  to  412.).  Thefe  are  fo  many  \ 
feeds,  which  fooner  or  later,  occafion  being  given,  i 
are  able  to  bring  forth  difeafes  fui  generis ;  as  is  to  : 
be  feen  in  the  places  cited.  Neither,  truly,  do  | 
plethora  and  cacochymy  altogether  exhauft  this  J 
fource. 

621.  There  is  a  third  genus  of  manifefl:  vitia-  * 
tions,  which,  as  they  openly  declare  themfelves  by  [ 
morbid  effects,  fo  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  the  1 
concourfe  of  other  powers,  can  they  degenerate  into  ) 
other  difeafes,  different  in  fpecies,  by  no  means  to  ): 
be  confounded  with  the  fymptoms  (97.  105.).  Thefe  | 
that  are  under  this  denomination,  ought,  therefore,  to  ); 
be  wholly  ranked  among  the  feeds  of  difeafes,  becaufe  p 
they  form  a  predifpofltion  to  an  affe&ion  jui  generis ;  i 
although  they  themfelves  are  not  undefervedly  rec-  :: 
konecl  among  difeafes.  The  natures  of  the  more  jfj 
Ample  difeafes,  formerly  (1 50.  to  412.)  expounded,  S 
abundantly  fliow  this  by  their  effects ;  feeing,  from  n 
the  greater  number  left  to  themfelves,  others  diflc- 
rent  are  wont  to  break  out:  Hence  are  underftood  It 
anomolies  of  difeafes,  and  terminations  in  others.  If 
Nor  is  this  a  fmall  part  of  thofe  things  which  are  1 
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required  for  rightly  inllituting  the  diagnofis  and 
prognofis  in  practice. 

622.  Wherefore  it  is  evident,  that  many  of  the 
feeds,  which  are  preternatural,  are  introduced  into 
the  body  by  the  action  of  the  noxious  powers,  and 
confequently  are  the  effects  of  thefe,  as  in  the  order 
enumerated  above  (419.  60 5.)  ;  and  that  the  fame 
thing,  as  it  is  differently  viewed,  can  be  regarded 
as  a  noxious  power,  the  feeds  of  difeafe,  or  a  difo 
£afe  itfelf. 

Of  the  different  Conflitution  of  Morbific  Caufes . 

623.  Thus  we  are  at  laft  given  to  underhand 
in  what  a  multiplicity  of  ways  the  true  caufes  (62.) 
of  difeafes  are  comiituted.  For  although  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  to  be  produced  from  noxious  powers 
and  predifponent  feeds  concurring  (77.),  yet  thefe 
principles  themfelves  are  of  a  very  different  orb 
gin,  and  feme  do  not  always  affociate  themfelves 
with  others  in  the  fame  manner. 

624.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  many  of  the  noxious  powers 
are  endued  with  fuch  efficacy,  as  not  to  require  the 
affiftance  of  any  thing  to  constitute  the  caule  of  the 
difeafe,  except  the  natural  feeds,  'Common  (609.), 
or  proper  (61 1.);  hence  immediately  throw  thole 
that  are  other  wife  very  found  into  difeafe.  Mecha¬ 
nical  powers  {508.),  lire  (601.),  poifons  (486.),  and 
many  others  belong  to  this  place. 

625.  But,  if  a  perfon  cherilhes  within  him  the 
feeds  which  are  preternatural  (617.),  the  non-natu¬ 
rals,  although  innocent,  are  able  to  grow  with  thefe 
into  the  caufe  of  a  difeafe  ;  fo  that  the  principal  part 
of  the  difeafe  then  feems  to  be  owing  rather  to  the 
feeds  than  to  the  noxious  power. 
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626.  But  feeing  the  noxious  powers  are  wont  to 
create  morbid  feeds  likewife  (622.),  which  being 
produced,  then,  by  concurring  with  others,  at  length 
terminate  in  difeal'es,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  fame 
alone,  by  a  long  continued  aftion,  can  induce  what¬ 
ever  is  required  to  conftitute  difeafe,  although  there 
has  been  no  antecedent  feminal  vitiation.  Thus  an 
incongruous  ufe  of  the  non-naturals  not  unfre- 
quently  overturns  the  molt  entire  ftate  of  health. 

627.  Sometimes  it  is  neceffary  that  fome  of  the 
natural  feeds,  proper  (61 1.),  accede  to  thofe  that 
are  morbid,  by  which  they,  as  it  were,  ripen,  and 
are  rendered  fit  for  generating  difeafe,  if  a  noxious 
power  has  fupervened.  We  learn  this  from  here¬ 
ditary  feeds,  which  grow  up  with  a  perfon  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  age,  before  they  unfold  themfelves. 

628.  The  origin  of  thofe  difeafes  is  various,  which 
are  produced  from  other  difeafes,  as  if  from  their 
own  feeds  (621.).  For  fometimes  a  primary  difeafe, 
left  to  itfelf,  converts  itfelf  by  its  own  power  into  ano - 
ther  genus,  when  afiifted  by  the  particular  conftitution 
of  the  perfon,  or  part,  which  it  occupies.  Some- 1 
times  it  is  the  work  of  nature,  while  the  motions  \ 
(98.  etfeq.)  ot  which  fuperyene  upon  the  difeafe,  it: 
behoves  this  to  be  changed.  Sometimes  a  proper 
or  incongruous  cure,  or  the  concurring  power  of 
the  non-naturals  by  chance  or  defign  induces  a 
change.  The  matter  of  the  difeafe  likewife,  being  i 
favourably  or  unluckily  transferred  from  its  own; 
feat  to  other  parts,  can,  according  to  the  diverfity  oft 
thefe,  vary  the  difeafe.  Sometimes  the  fymptoms  i 
become  noxious  powers,  which  bring  one  difeafe 
upon  the  back  of  another  (97.  105.  109.).  Not  un-  \ 
frequently  the  remaining  effects  of  a  difeafe  in  fome  ; 
meafure  cured,  whether  it  hath  been  a  morbific 
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matter,  a  vitiation  induced  upon  the  folids  or  fluids, , 
or  fome  tabefacftion  of  the  motive  powers,  form  a 
predifponent  feed,  which,  when  neglected,  upon 
a  flight  occaflon  again  breaks  out  into  difeafe.  it 
likewife  happens  from  fympathy  and  confent 
(609.),  that  the  evil  being  difFufed  through  diffe¬ 
rent  parts,  difeafes  arife  from  other  difeafes. 

629,  But  according  to  the  multitude  of  the  feeds 
which  are  in  the  body,  the  number  of  the  noxious 
powers  is  both  augmented,  and  the  occasions  of 
poflible  difeafes  are  multiplied,  and  confequently 
the  tendency  to  indifpofition  increafed.  Seeing, 
therefore,  nobody  is  free  from  the  natural  feeds, 
as  well  common  (609.)  as  proper  (611.);  thefe 
ought,  by  nature,  to  be  mod  prone  to  difeafe,  who 
have  the  greateft  fliare  of  the  proper  and  noxious,  and 
befides  labour  under  tliofe  that  are  morbid  of  every 
fort  (617.  to  621.).  Whence  it  is  apparent,  what 
forms  the  weak  conftitution,  what  the  robuft,  what 
the  valetudinary  flate,  and  what  the  debility  of  a 
Angle  part  ;  why  the  delicate,  who  adhere  to  a 
flrict  regimen  in  the  non-naturals,  are  often  lefs  in— 
difpofed,  and  live  longer  found  than  the  robuft, 
who  are  engaged  in  daily  excefles.  Miferable  old 
age  not  feldom  attends  the  diffipation  of  youth,  and 
contrariwife. 


630.  Moreover  it  is  evident  of  how  great  utility 
this  doflrine  is  to  a  phyfician  profecuting  the  art 
upon  rational  pr  inciples,  for  the  rightly  underhand- 
ing  th^fe  things  which  conftitute  the  prefent  dif¬ 
eafe.  Of  what  fort  it  was,  whether  Angle  or  com¬ 
pound  ;  the  origin  and  nature  of  which  is  fcarce 
well  underftood,  unlefs  it  has  appeared  from  what 
noxious  powers,  as  well  as  feeds,  concurring  with 
each  other,  it  has  proceeded.  And  although  the  con- 
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fiderat  ion  of  the  feeds  may  not  be  equally  important 
,  in  all,  it  is,  however,  in  moll ;  and  the  rather,  be- 
caufe  diathefes  not  merely  paffive,  which  only  are 
fufceptible  of  the  action  of  the  noxious  powers,  are 
referred  thither,  but  chiefly  the  active,  the  effica¬ 
cies  of  which  being  only  excited  by  the  noxious 
powers,  often  far  more  powerful  than  thefe  them- 
felves,  I'ometimes  claim  the  whole  difeafe,  or  at  leaft 
the  greater  part  of  it,  to  themfelves  (51.  99.  102.). 
But  Hill  lefs  ought  they  to  be  negledted  by  practi¬ 
tioners,  as  they  are  engaged  among  the  difeafes  of 
individuals.. 

631.  A  medical  examination  of  the  fick,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  which  refts  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe  (72.)  not  only  ought  to  in¬ 
clude  particular  clalfes  of  the  non-naturals,  and 
former  manner  of  life,  but  likewife  the  whole  con- 
flitution  of  the  perfon,  and  whatever  things  in  it 
are  common,  as  well  as  proper,  and  thefe  which 
are  according  to,  or  contrary  to  nature.  Thus,  for 
inftance,  both  kind  of  principles,  by  which  dif¬ 
eafe  is  effected  (630.),  at  laft  manifeft  themfelves. 
But  if  either  lies  hid  of  itfelf,  it  may  fometimes,  ne- 
verthelefs,  be  detected,  by  comparing  any  one  of  the' 
known  principles  with  thedifeafe  known  hyitseffedis.' 
Thus,  a  noxious  power  often  difcovers  a"  predifpo-  -1 
nent  feed,  or  the  latter  the  former. 

632.  By  this  fame  method,  the  manner  and  1 
direction  of  thofe  things,  which  mint  be  done  >1 
by  a  practitioner,  is  difeovered,  as  well  in  poifon-  -j 
ing  health  as  in  the  cure  of  the  fick.  Health  is  not  ft 
fecure  to  him  that  does  not  take  care  left  either.  | 
feeds  be  generated,  or  when  produced  explicate  p 
themfelves.  Nor  is  the  difeafe  fairly  removed,  i 
until  the  whole  concourfe  of  the  conditions  by  h 
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which  it  is  nourifhed  be  removed  :  But,  as  in  dif¬ 
eafes  much  complicated  or  inveterate,  this  can  ve¬ 
ry  feklom  be  effected  at  once,  the  correction  of  fome 
others  ought  to  be  undertaken,  that  the  caufe  of 
the  evil  may  be  extinguifhed,  which  cannot  be  ejec¬ 
ted  at  one  effort.  Finally,  if  any  morbid  feeds  re¬ 
main  which  it  is  not  proper  to  extirpate,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  palliate  thefe  by  avoiding  the  noxious 
powers  (59.  77.). 

The  Medicative  powers  of  Nature , 

V  • 

633.  Among  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  noxious 
things,  feeing  there  are  few  people  who  live  enough 
eircumfpeclly,  we  are  apt  to  believe,  that  difeafes 
fhould  be  much  more  frequent  than  obfervation 
teaches,  and  that  health  could  not  long  continue  in-- 
tire  to  any  one. — -It  does  indeed  contribute,  but  is 
not  fufficient,  however,  for  averting  difeafes,  that 
there  is  required  the  concurrence  of  a  predii ponent 
feed,  and  an  analogous  noxious  power,  in  order  to 
produce  them,  (75.1078.),  and  when  the  occafions 
which  muff  concur  are  fo  manifold.  It  behoves 
therefore  other  caufes  to  be  joined,  which  it  is  worth 
While  to  confidcr. 

634.  As  human  nature  is  impatient  of,  and  averfe 
to  difeafes  and  death  (2.),  fb  Ihe  is  provided  with 
her  own  powers  and  inftruments,  by  which  (he  may 
proteff  herfelf  from  them,  which  are  placed  in  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind  ;  and,  although  different,, 
confpire  all  to  the  fame  end  (18,  51.  99.)» 

635.  The  body,  expofed  to  the  continual  actions 
of  life,  is  quickly  deftroyed  by  the  motion  of  at¬ 
trition,  proper  to  its  own  parts.  But  it  likewife 
delights  in  the  nourifhing  faculty,  by  which  it  con- 
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Handy  repairs  die  wade,  by  appropriating  to  itfelf 
extraneous  matter,  and,  amid  ft  the  perpetual  flux  | 
and  mutation  ot  its  own  matter,  preferves  itfelf  the 
lame  and  inure.  Thus  the  moft  certain  remedy  is  I 
oppofed  to  an  inevitable  caufe  of  difeafes  and  , 
death.  • 

636.  Of  the  fame  order  alfo  is  that  wonderful  fa-  - 
culty,  which,  by  an  inimitable  artifice,  confolidatcs,  ■ 
repairs,  and  fills  up  the  wounds,  fradures,  ulcers,  J 
bruifes,  and  mutilations  of  the  folid  compages.  , 
Although  that  exifts  in  a  greater  degree  in  fome  ani-  ■ 
mals  than  in  mao,  here,  however,  it  is  fo  confide-  - 
rable  as  to  be  defervedly  reckoned  the  foundation  of  3 
all  furgery. 

637.  Eefides,  as  the  body,  by  its  own  powers,  1 
concods  and  afinnilates  to  itfelf  the  aliments,  fo,  \ 
in  like  manner,  it  is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  j 
iubduing  and  attemperating  things  morbid,  and  1 
which  are  preternatural.  This  is  that  falutary  \ 

or  preparation,  by  which  the  noxious  ftate  | 
of  thofe  things  which  heighten  or  create  difeafes,  is  1 
fo  mollified,  as  either  to  become  innocent,  or  fit  for  b 
a  commodious  ejedion,  Whatever  is  falutary  in  jt: 
the  crifis  of  difeafe  chiefly  depends  upon  this  vir-  ^ 
tue. 

638.  Among  the  principal  effeds  of  this  faculty  v 
(637.),  fuppuration,  the  work  of  nature  alone,  de- 
ferves  to  be  reckoned  fupexior  to  any  art,  and  the '  b 
moft  excellent  remedy  againft  crude,  acrid,  infla-  Iff 
mod,  vulnerated,  ulcerous,  gangrenous  afFedions,  L! 
which  cannot  be  otherwife  cured. 

639.  There  is,  befides,  the  higheft  utility  of  the  j) 
emundories  here  (299.),  as,  by  their  afiiftaoce,  j 
noxious  things,  or  thofe  about  to  hurt,  whether  I* 
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they  have  been  ingefted  or  generated  within,  can 
be  timeouily  ejected.  Nor  are  ordinary  means  ufed, 
when  a  morbific  matter  ought  to  be  expelled ;  but 
nature  employs  unufual  ways  and  means,  as  hse- 
morrhagy,  vomiting,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  fweating, 
&c.  plainly-  fhew. 

640.  But  the  numberlefs  motive  powers,  from 
which  the  living  body  derives  its  vigour,  feeing  they 
exert  themfelves  when  irritated  by  noxious  things, 
afford  the  principal  protection  to  life  and  health. 
Upon  thefe  certainly  depend  the  faculties  already 
affigned  (635.  to  640.).  From  thence  flow  the 
automatons  motions,  irregular  indeed  in  many  re- 
fpedls,  but  often  exceedingly  beneficia!,  and  by  an 
eftablifhed  determination  tending  to  a  falutary  iffue; 
although  they  happen  when  the  mind  neither  infti- 
uates,  nor  is  confcious,  but  even  reludant  like— 
wile,  confequently  can  by  no  means  be  attributed 
to  its  counfel  (51.  99.  to  105.).  If  a  pcrfon  were 
without  thefe,  there  would  be  neither  permanent 
health,  nor  a  cure  for  difeafe. 

641.  Among  this  fort  of  motions,  fever  is  to 
be  efpecially  ranked.  For  as  that  commotion, 
hurtful  by  the  circulatory  fy fee m  being  difturbed, 
and  the  moleftations  of  that  fymptom,  not  unfre- 
quently  brings  on  deftrudtion,  it  is  hence  deferred- 
ly  called  a  difeafe  ;  ofien,  however,  it  is  fo  remark¬ 
ably  falutary,  that  nature  or  art  fcarcely  affords  any 
more  certain  or  powerful  afliftance,  as  wTell  in  cu¬ 
ring  as  averting  difeafes.  Whence  it  is,  that  phy- 
flcians  are  fo  immoderate  in  their  praifes  of  fever, 
who  fometimes  regrete,  that  the  power  of  exciting* 
rather  than  taking  it  away,  has  not  been  granted 
them. 
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642.  There  likewife  accedes  a  confent  and  fym- 
pathy  of  parts  and  faculties  (99.),  by  which  they 
render  mutual  affiftance  to  each  other  ;  fome  per¬ 
form  the  office  of  others,  and  the  found  exert  their 
medicative  efforts  for  the  afflidted,  as  the  approach¬ 
ing  or  prefent  difeafe  can  lefs  refill  the  joint  powers 
of  all  the fe. 

\  v  1 

643.  Nor  is  the  human  mind  wanting  in  its  en¬ 
deavours  that  it  may  protect  health  in  danger.  For 
the  uneaiy  fenfation  from  the  impending  evil,  or 
the  remembrance  of  what  was  formerly  differed, 
not  only  im pells  it  to  feek  affiftance,  whether  the 
evafion  of  the  known  caufe  hath  afforded  that,  or 
the  advantage  of  the  help  found  by  experience, 
reafon,  or  conjecture :  But  the  mind  likewife,  dis¬ 
turbed  through  fear  of  danger,  conceives  her  own 
impetus,  and  excites  motions  in  the  fyfiem  of  her 
own  functions,  which,  although  they  may  feem 
to  flow  from  inftincfff  rather  than  from  premedita¬ 
tion,  do  however  manifeftly  difcover  a  very  certain 
defign  and  efficacy  of  bringing  protection  or  relief. 
Of  this  fort  are  fpontaneous  motions  of  the  muffles 
which  obey  the  will,  preceding  thought,  not  to  be 
repreffed  at  diffretion ;  but  efpecially  the  determi- 
nate  loathing  of  noxious  things,  which  often  ob¬ 
trude  themfelves  contrary  to  defign,  or  the  appe¬ 
tency  of  thofe  that  are  medicative.  By  following 
which,  impending  difeaffs  are  very  often -averted,  ^ 
and  the  refractory  likewife  cured. 

644.  Laftly,  there  is  the  remarkable  faculty  of  I 
becoming  habituate,  in  which  both  principles  of  i 
man  delight.  If  human  nature  wanted  this,  it  f 
would  be  the  portion  of  few  to  enjpy  health.  Doubt-  ^ 
lefs  we  are  inured,  by  cuftom,  to  bear  many  things  *: 

with  1 
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with  impunity,  which  are  injurious  to  thofe  that 
are  lefs  accuftomed.  Rut  as  we  are  much  aflifted  by 
cuftom  in  the  exercife  of  all  the  functions  whatfoever, 
fo  this  itfelf  likewife  dlfpofes  every  one  of  the  me¬ 
dicative  powers  (633.  to  644O»  as  well  of  the 
mind  as  of  the  body,  to  a  facility  of  acting,  by 
which  they  can  oppoi’e  themfelves  to  things  noxious, 
correct  the  mifchiefs  induced  by  thefe,  and  more 
readily  reftore  the  parts  affected  to  their  former  in¬ 
tegrity.  Thus,  even  difeafes,  by  habit,  are  like¬ 
wife  rendered  more  fupportable  and  docile,  and  poi- 
fons  themfelves  become  mild.  Is  it  then  evident 
why,  as  appears  from  the  oldeft  obfervation,  things 
which  are  for  a  long  time  eftabiifhed  in  the  body 
by  cuftom,  although  worfe,  are  wont  to  be  lefs 
hurtful  than  thofe  to  which  we  are  not  familiariied  ? 
Why  accuftomed  difeafes  are  more  mild  ?  Why, 
beyond  expectation,  valetudinarians  enjoy  longevi- 
ty  ?  ' 

645.  This  is  the  fum  of  the  natural  remedies, 
which  are  in  man,  for  his  preservation  againft  ve¬ 
ry  many  caufes  of  difeafes.  By  the  virtue  of  thefe 
it  is  effected,  that  health  is  far  more  frequent  than 
difeafe  ;  that  many  are  very  feldom  afflicted  with 
difeafes  ;  fome  even  grow  old  fometimes  in  an  un¬ 
interrupted  health  ;  finally*  a  great  number  of  the 
fick  fpontaneoully  recover  withotit  the  aid  of  the 
phyflcian. 

646.  But  they  deferve  to  be  {till  more  accurately 
conlidered,  when  it  is  not  doubted,  that  the  art  of 
healing  not  only  took  its  firft  rife  from  -thefe,  but 
depends  fo  much  upon  thefe  very  powers  of  nature 
(18.  19.),  that,  without  them,  the  molt  exquifite 
addrefs  of  all  phyficians  could  not  preferve  any  one 

E  f  found, 
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found,  or  heal  the  lick.  He  who  can  direct  the 
fame  fkilfully  attains  the  height  of  the  art. 

647*  And  feeing  thefe  are  eftahliihed  from  per¬ 
petual  obfervation,  they  are  by  nobody  brought 
into  difpute.  But  concerning  the  principles  from 
whence  they  flow  it  is  eagerly  contravened- — whe- 
tnei  fiiey  are  partly  owing  to  the  body,  partly  to 
tne  mind,  or  wholly  to  this  alone  ?  Both  opinions 
have  many  great  men  their  favourers,  who  have 
difputed  the  matter  with  great  heat ;  but  neither 
could  conquer  their  adverfaries,  nor  themfelves  be 
overcome.  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  reafons  ad¬ 
duced  on  all  fides  are  not  altogether  improbable, 
but  fuch  as  cannot  be  evidently  demonflrated  ;  con- 
fequently  that  the  contra v^rfy,  which  confifts  in 
mere  opinions,  cannot  be  decided;  nor  is  there  any 
hope  that  it  will  ever  be  intirely  removed,  while 
we  remain  in  fo  much  ignorance  of  the  powers  and 
lubrication  of  the  body,  of  the  nature  and  facul¬ 
ties  01  the  mind,  and  of  the  foundation  and  laws  \ 

of  the  mutual  interco  urfp  which  obtains  betwixt 
them*. 

648.  We  would  be  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
arguments  of  thofe  are  the  mod  plaufible,  who  con¬ 
tend  that  both  principles  are  endowed  with  their 
own,  power  of  a  cling,  if  we  confider,  that  there 
are  many  motions  performed  in  us  (640.),  not  on¬ 
ly  without  the  confent  of  the  mind,  but  even  while 
flie  is  unwilling ; ,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  fhe 
)  cannot  be  effected,  and  that 

others,  from  home  caufe  *  or  other  fuppreiTed,  can 
by  no  means  be  excited  at  her  command,  but  very 
rafily  by  corporeal  ftiimili  :  That  it  is  evident  from  j 
the  furviving  vital  power  (169.  181.)  in  parts  cut  } 

out 
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out  of  the  living  body,  that  t^re  are  in  the  body 
motive  powers  which  do  not  depend  upon  the 
mind  :  Moreover,  that  a  perfon  of  under  (landing 
differs  very  little  in  #this  rcfpect  from  an  idiot,  or 
an  adult  from  an  infant  ;  and  that  there  are  like- 
wife  given  to  brute  animals  fuch  a  kind  of  inflinc- 
tive  motions  :  Nor  are  even  vegetables  without  the 
fame  ;  neither  are  they  always  lb  rationally  directed 
as  not  to  be  frequently  very  hurtful  (104.) ;  finally,  in 
exciting  thefe  very  motions  themfelves,  which,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  pertain  to  the  mind  (643.),  that  (lie  is 
not  more  able  of  herfelf,  than  in  ftirring  up  pertur¬ 
bations  or  paffions  (532.  ei  /M.),  and  that  her  de¬ 
fires  and  averfions  are  not  only  produced  without 
deliberation,  but,  as  it  were,  reluctantly  obtruded 
from  the  bad  difpofition  of  the  body,  according  to  a 
law  prefcribed  by  the  fenfes,  by  which  determinate 
cogitations,  conftantly  the  lame,  are  railed  in  the 
mind,  purfuant  to  certain  corporeal  changes. 

649.  Seeing  all  thefe  things,  and  many  others, 
are  neither  fufficient  for  convincing  thole  who  tnink 
otherwife,  nor  can  be  refuted  by  folid  argument, 
it  remains,  that  every  one  embrace  that  opinion 
which  feems  molt  confiftent  to  liimfelf,  or,  yrhat 
perhaps  would  be  more  advifeable,  leave  the  rnajter 
undetermined,  never  hereafter  to  be  agitated  by  I  a- 
thologifts,  or  at  leaf!  by  practitioners,  until  more 
light  is  derived  from  Phyfiology.  Is  it  then  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  greater  confequence,  whether,  according  to 
Hippocrates,  nature  is  called  the  curcr  of  clifeafes, 
or,  according  to  others,  the  foul  or  archeus , 
when  they  who  perceive  differently  concerning 
thefe  things,  do  however  reftorc  mankind  to  the 
fame  Rate  of  health,  and  can  even  agree  in  the  me¬ 
thod  of  cure? 

:  ,  °f 
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Of  the  Symptoms  fmgly. 
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650.  Seeing  the  fymptoms  make  up  a  part  of 
the  morbid  ftate,  very  manifeft  as  well  to  the  jack 
perfon  as  the  phyfician  (88.),  it  would  feem,  that 
no  labour  was  neceffary  for  knowing  thefe,  being 
fuch  circumftances  as  fpontaneoufly  offer  them- 
felves  to  the  fenfes.  Neither,  truly,  would  there 
be  any  neceftity,  if  it  were  fufficient  to  know 
what  things  are  joined,  nor  if  a  nearer  infpedhon 
of  the  fame  were  required. 

65 They  particularly  contain  the  fource  from 
whence  are  drawn  what  things  are  neceffary  for 
detecting  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  making 
the ^diagnofis  and  prognofis  (45.  hi.  n7.  n8.). 
It  therefore  beiioves  a  phyiician,  who  intends  to 
make  a  right  ufe  of  the  fame,  to  underhand  the 
caufes,  feats,  and  various  relations  of  each  to  the 
difeafe, 

652..  Add  to  this,  that  compound  difeafes  like- 
wife,  when  they  are  conficiered  in  their  fymptoms 
(417.),  by  the  different  concurrence  of  which  they 
manifeft  themfelves,  require  a  diftindt  knowledge 
of  thefe,  that  they  may  be  fairly  explicated. 

653.  A  rational  Pathology,  therefore,  ought 
‘chiefly  to  deliver  a  regular  expofition  of  all  and 
each  of  the  fymptoms  of  any  importance,  in  which 
may  be  found,  when  required,  what  the  nature 
of  every  one  is,  their  different  origin,  and  what 
parts  or  faculties  in  any  one  are  affedted.  Nor, 
otherwife,  can  the  various  complications  of  the 
fame,  although  very  accurately  digefted,  be  either 
fightly  expounded  or  unclerftood. 

654,  But 
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654.  But  the  vaft  number,  as  it  might  create 
confulion  in  arranging  them  conveniently  enough, 
however,  when  taken  into  the  threefold  divifion, 
long  fmce  eftablifhed,  is  reduced  to  impeded  ac¬ 
tions,  vitiations  of  the  excretions,  and  alienated 
fenlible  qualities  (119.),  a  greater  or  lefs  fimplici- 
ty,  and  the  mutual  connedtion  of  fome  with  others, 
can  without  difficulty  determine  the  further  dif~ 
tribution  of  Angle  claiTes.  We  fhall  therefore  pre- 
mife  the  vitiations  of  the  fenfible  qualities. 

The  alienated  Senfible  Qualities. 

655.  Whatever,  befides  the  actions  and  ex¬ 
cretions,  the  phyfician,  by  the  help  of  the  fenfes, 
perceives  changed  from  the  natural  ftate  by  the 
force  of  the  difeafe  on  the  body  of  the  lick  per- 
fon,  that  ought  to  be  referred  to  this  head.  There 
are  very  many  of  this  fort,  which,  although  they 
incommode  fometimes  little  or  nothing,  ought 
however  to  be  taken  notice  of  and  underftood, 
that  the  caufes  lurking  internally,  and  the  difeafes 
from  which  they  flow,  may  be  known.  We  fhall 
only  touch  upon  the  principal. 

656.  The  colour  of  the  furface  of  the  body 
which  is  expofed  to  the  fight,  confiding  of  the 
mixed  colours  of  the  integuments,  and  of  the  tranf- 
Jucent  juices  which  are  immediately  under,  and 
likewife  the  folids,  as  it  exhibits  a  great  variety 
even  in  the  found,  is,  on  that  account,  more  liable 
to  the  caufes  of  vitiation.  An  intercepted,  cr  too 
great  influx  of  humours,  various  aberrations  of 
the  fame  circulating  (399.),  impacted  (400),  cffu- 
fed  (402.),  fecreted  (405.),  nourifhing  (404.),  ma¬ 
ny 
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n y  cacochymies,  the  texture  changed  by 
t.  e .  cq&ion  (637.),  by  admixture,  reparation,  co¬ 
agulation,  attenuation,  corruption  ;  a  vitiation  of 
the  fubftance  of  the  integuments  itfelf,  or  of  the 
parts  lying  under,  very  much  tend  to  this  effect. 

Whence  every  kind  of  morbid  difcoloration,  into 

<*  * 

pale,  red,  yellow,  green,  livid,  purple,  brown,  or 
black,  can  be  explained,  whether  it  obtains  univer- 
fally,  or  only  in  a  {ingle  part. 

657.  An  acid,  putrid,  rancid,  or  rotten  foetor, 
preternatural] y  inferring  the  breath,  perfpirable 
matter,  fweat,  fpittle,  other  excrements,  humours, 
or  parts,  from  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  matter  and 
caufes  produced,  become  evident  from  what  lias 
been  delivered  (307.  310.  312.  313.  314.  325. 
327, 328. 375.). 

658.  The  native  heat  of  the  found  body,  the  at¬ 
tendant  of  the  vital  circulation,  to  be  eftimated  by 
the  excefs  above  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  if 
heightened  to  an  immoderate  degree  in  difeafe,  fup- 
pofes  a  vehement  impetus  of  the  humours,  great  re- 
fiftance  of  the  vexTels,  redundance  of  the  blood,  a 
denfe  texture,  and  the  inflammatory  diathefis  of  the 
fame  (35 5.  367.),  or  too  unctuous  (356.  364.),  an 
acrid  cacochymy,  putrefcency,  rancidnefs,  an  in- 
creafed  vital  motion  (170.);  hence  incitements  are 
ingefted  and  applied  externally,  or  excited  inward- 
ly  (u1-)-  k  is  likewife  further  augmented,  when 
external  heat,  or  a  prohibited  ventilation,  has  acce¬ 
ded.  It  may  therefore,  according  to  the  number, 
intenfity,  duration,  and  feat  of  the  concurring  con¬ 
ditions,  more  or  lefs  exceed,  and  occupy  the  whole 
body,  or  a  part  only.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that 
it  is  not  an  unfrequent  fymptom,  and  attends  not 
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a  few  difeafes.  But  die  effects  which  it  produces 
are  perceived  from  (424.  425.  466.  467.  509.  I.). 

659.  Hence  fpontancoufiy  flow  whatever  things 
pertain  to  the  underftanding  of  diminifhed  heat. 
Nor  do  the  caufes  and  confequences  of  an  alternate 
heat  and  cold  he  hid3  or  its  inequality  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  at  the  fame  time. 

b6o.  Whether  or  not  can  any  morbid  affection 
excite  in  a  per  foil  el  effrica!  fire,  which  manifests  it- 
felf  by  a  luminous  fliock,  when  extraneous  bodies 
approach  into  contaff  ?— A  very  late  inftance  has 
given  the  fufpicion  of  a  fymptom  hitherto  unheard 
of.  but  hath  not,  however,  been  confirmed  by- 
more.— To  this  head  ought  likewife  to  be  referred 
Spontaneous  burnings  of  the  body,  and  even  its  re¬ 
duction  to  allies  by  conflagration,  which  are  related 
in  medical  hiftory  ? 

66 1.  A  morbid  hardnefs  of  the  parts  is  produced 
from  rigidity  (164.)  ;  a  dry  temperament  (386.)  ; 
contraflion  (209.  V.)  ;  aberration  of  the  nutriment 
(404.)  ;  diftenfion  from  redundant  humours  (385. 
387.  394.)?  exceedingly  agitated  (409.),  infpiffated 
(282.  284.  367.),  congefted,  impacted  (209.  I.),  di- 
greffmg  (400.  402.),  or  concreted  obftruftion  of  the 
emunctories,  luxation  (226.),  hernia  (230.),  frac¬ 
ture  (217.),  various  tumours,  & c.  Things  oppo¬ 
site  to  thefe  induce  foftnefs.  A  greater  cr  lefs  reni- 
tency  than  ordinary,  which,  as  a  fymptom,  attends 
an  increafed  or  diminifhed  elafticity,  is  thence  like¬ 
wife  underlined.  Nor  is  the  nature  of  too  great 
humidity  and  ficcity  obfeure,  which  difeafes  Some- 
tifnes  induce. 

662.  The  Surface  of  the  parts  may  be  faulty  by 
a  morbid  levity,  when  the  integuments  harden  into 

callus, 
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callus,  or  are  immoderately  diftended  by  the  con¬ 
tents  ;  or  when  the  fmaller  veffels,  which  were  tur¬ 
gid  with  plenitude,  having  collapied  through  defect 
ot  the  vital  influx,  fubfide.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  fubdudtion  of  the  diftending  juices,  turgefcency 
of  the  vefieis,  from  the  humours  being  propelled  in 
too  great  quantity,  or,  on  account  of  the  conftrict- 
ed  orifices,  hindered  from  palling,  erofion  from  a 
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mony,  degeneracy  of  the  liibftance,  various  erup¬ 
tions,  &c.  occafion  an  inequality. 

663.  A  preternaturally  increafed  or  diminifhed 
magnitude  of  the  body,  or  of  a  Angle  part,  although 
it  ought  to  have  been  enumerated  above  (260.) 
among  the  organic  difeafes,  is,  however,  more  fre¬ 
quently  a  fymptom  than  a  difeafe ;  and  therefore 
merits  a  place  among  the  vitiations  of  the  fenfible 
qualities  (262.  263.). 

664.  Excefs,  the  attendant  of  tumours  of  every 
kind  (262.),  which  either  occupy  the  whole  furface 
of  the  body,  or  a  particular  part,  either  Tuppofes  i 
an  increafed  expanfion  of  matter,  or  a  redundant  ; 
quantity,  and  depends  upon  an  immoderately  in-  ■ 
creafed  proportion  of  the  contents  to  the  containing  ; 
parts,  and  is,  for  the  mold  part,  underftood  from  j 
the  dodtrine  of  difeafes  of  the  containing  folids  (200. 
to  21 1.)  rightly  applied.  It  accompanies  fradtures  \ 
(217.),  luxations  (226.),  hernias  (230.),  prolapfes  i 
(248.),  aberrations  (256.),  bad  conformations  (259.),  j 
luxuriancy  in  exoitofis,  condyloma,  farcoma,  and  I 
fungus.  It  is  alio  the  confequence  of  diftenfion,  ' 
from  rarefactions,  obftrudtions  (209.  I.),  redun¬ 
dance  of  humours  (385.  et  feq .),  from  various  ca- 
ccchymies,  aberration  of  the  humours  circulating  ; 
(399.),  impacted  (400.),  effufed  (402.  403.),  of  ! 
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the  nutriment  (404.),  a  too  great  afflux  into  one 
part  (41 1.),  ftagnation  (410.),  an  impeded  reflux, 
&c. 

665.  A  diminiflied  quantity  depends  upon  the 
contrary  conditions  ;  paucity  of  the  juices  (393» 
395.  396.),  a  deficient  influx  (41 1.),  collapfe  of 
the  folids,  contraction  (209.  IV.  V.),  and  eroiion, 
chiefly  tend  to  this.  Whence  it  is  attended  by  excef- 
five  evacuations,  emaciation,  confumption,  atrophy  of 
the  whole  body,  or  a  part  only.  The  diminution 
either  of  the  whole  habit,  or  of  particular  parts 
which  were  I  welled,  which  manifefts  itfelf  fudden- 
ly  in  difeafes,  is  chiefly  remarkable.  Spafin  forcing 
the  humours  inwards,  xsv6*yy or  depletion,  a  lan¬ 
guid  or  fufpended  circulation,  declenfion  of  the  vis 
vitce,  metaftafis  and  gangrene,  are  then  commonly 
wont  to  be  among  the  caufes. 

Vitiations  of  the  Excretions , 

666.  The  excretions  may  indeed  be  vitiated  in 
many  ways,  whether  regard  is  had  to  the  manne;r  of 
icxcretion,  the  part  from  whence  it  is  excreted,  or, 
finally,  the  appearance  of  the  matter.  There  are 
very  many  of  thefe,  however,  not  fo  proper  to 
this  title,  but  that  they  may  be  more  fitly  refer¬ 
red  to  another.  Not  a  few  of  them  truly  merit 

the  name  of  a  difeafe,  already  expounded  above 
(401.)  among  the  aberrations  of  the  humours.  A 
greater  number  pertain  to  the  caufes  of  difeafes, 
formerly  delivered  in  their  own  place,  likewife  (555. 
et  feq.).  Others,  although  they  have  the  nature  of 
fymptoms,  are  more  properly  ranked  among  im¬ 
peded  actions,  becaufe  not  that  which  is  excreted, 
;i  - '  '  G  g  but 
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but  the  excretion  itfdf,  is  faulty.  Concerning  the 
vitiations  of  retention,  which  are  ufually  re¬ 
marked  by  authors  in  this  place,  the  fame  things 
prevail.  Seeing,  therefore,  an  exceffive  or  deficient: 
quantity  of  excreted  matter  may  be  conveniently! 
treated  of  among  the  lefions  of  excretions,  on-: 
ly  fuch  things  remain  to  be  here  exhibited,  as, 
in  the  qualities,  of  the  excretions,  difcover  them 4 
helves  changed  from  the  natural  ftate  ;  and  many 
of  thefe  are  already  delivered  in  various  places): 
(401.  555.  566.  582.  602.):  But,  feeing  all  andt 
each  of  them  have  a  principal  ufe  in  the  dodirine:: 
of  the  figns,  a  more  particular  expofition  of  the! 
fame,  rather  to  be  connected  with  femiotic  pa-;i 
thology,  ought  not  to  detain  us  long.  I 

1*  :  1  "  _  «  "  •  ’  i  ,  || 
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667.  Of  the  fymptoms  which  manifeft  them-] 
felves  in  difeafes,  none  are  of  greater  importance, a 
or  more  urgent,  either  to  the  fick  perfon  or  the): 
phyfician,  than  thofe  which  diforder  the  exercifeS) 
of  the  fumftions.  Hence  all  of  them  fingly,  as  [ 
they  flow  from  their  caufes,  demand  an  accuratas 
expofition. 

668.  It  is  difficult,  however,  in  fuch  multiplici-o 
ty  and  ftrict  connection  of  things,  to  find  an  or-ji 
der,  which  may  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  laws  oil 
proper  method  :  Which  inconvenience,  trouble-d 
home  to  pllyfiologifts,  and  {till  more  fo  to  patholo-li 
gifts,  as  it  cannot  be  altogether  avoided,  renders! 
the  diffenfion  among  fyftematxcs  not  lefs  excufe-ji 
able  than  inevitable.  We  ih all,  therefore,  begin! 
our  arrangement  from  the  vitiations  of  thofe! 

through! 
the! 
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the  body,  or  are  common  to  many  parts,  that  the 
lefions  of  particular  adtions,  which  thence  enfue, 
may  be  the  more  clearly  underftood. 

Troublefome  Senfations  from  Difeqfe . 

669.  We  fay  that  the  mind  perceives,  when, 
from  any  affection  of  the  body,  it  conceives  ide¬ 
as.  In  what  manner  that  happens  is  not  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  phyfician  to  explain  (65«).  But  the 
aptitude  for  exciting  fenfations  is  widely  diffufed 
over  the  whole  body  ;  and  there  is  alfo  given  a 
great  variety  of  things  which  are  perceived.  We, 
are  provided  with  fenfory  organs,  every  one  of 
which  have  their  particular  flruclure  difpofed  in 
their  own  places,  by  the  intervention  of  which  the 
feniible  qualities  of  extraneous  things,  each  in  its 
own  way,  are  reprefented  :  B elides,  there  is  in  ma¬ 
ny  parts  a  certain  fallibility,  which  warns  us  of 
the  neceflities  of  nature  ;  and,  when  occalion  re¬ 
quires,  compells  us  to  fatisfy  the  fame.  Finally, 
there  is  a  certain  fenfe  given  in  common  to  the 
whole  body,  by  110  means  to  be  confounded  with 
the  former,  the  principal  attendant  of  difeafes,  by 
which  it  happens  that  the  mind  is  made  uneafy,  is 
afflicted  and  agitated,  when  an  injury  is  induced 
upon  certain  parts.  This,  therefore,  although  it 
poffeffes  no  peculiar  organ,  deferves,  however,  to  be 
confidered  in  the  firft  place  preferably  to  the  reft, 
as  well  011  account  of  the  frequency  of  the  fymp- 
toms  to  which  it  is  liable,  as  becaufe  it  joins  itfelf 
with  other  fenfations. 
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670.  Pain,  as  regarded  by  the  phylician,  is  an 
affedling  fenfation  Jui  generis ,  fo  perceived,  that  the 
mind  always  refers  it  to  feme  part  of  the  body, 
as  buffering  violence.  It  is  uneafy,  therefore,  be- 
caufe  the  body  is  badly  affedied,  and  this  being  re~ 
ftoredy  it  remembers  the  paft  without  prefent  pain. 
But.  from  feme  thing  immoderate  which  is  in  that 
fenfation,  it  happens,  that  the  mind  is  from  thence 
not  lefs  affiidled  than  the  body,  and  wifhes  not  to 
be  fo  vehemently  affected. 

671.  Seeing,  therefore,  pain  fuppofes  a  fenfation 
too  intenfe,  it  is  evident  that  it  depends  upon  the 
mutual  intercourfe  betwixt  the  mind  and  body,  and 
that  it  has  its  feat  no  more  limited  than  the  faculty 
of  perception,  which  is  diffufed  univerfally  through 
the  fyftem,  and  its  feniible  parts  ;  and  that  the  con¬ 
ditions,  which  are  required  for  perception  generi- 
cally  in  both  principles  of  man,  are  likewife  requi¬ 
red  for  caufing  pain.  It  is  therefore  allowable  for 
a  beginner  to  look  for  thefe  diftindtions  in  this 
place,  as  far  as  they  are  methodically  expounded  by 
phyfiologifts  (27.). 

672.  But  that  which  is  corporeal,  as  far  as  can 
be  conceived  in  any  fenfation,  is  intirely  reduced 
to  certain  mutations  of  the  feniible  parts,  regularly 
conveyed,  in  an  uninterrupted  courfe,  by  means 
of  the  continued  nerves,  to  the  fenforium  commune . 
Whence  it  follows,  that  the  affedlion,  which  caufes 
pain,  is  placed  in  the  too  violent  mutation  of  the 
feniible  parts,  which  endangers  the  cohelion,  tenor, 
and  powers  of  the  feme ;  inflidts,  or  at  leail  threat- 
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ens  to  inflidl,  injury  upon  the  continuous  fibrillas  of 
the  nerves,  or  the  medullary  fubftance  itfelf,  from 
whence  thefe  arife.  It  therefore  behoves  the  mind 
to  be  really  uneafy,  when  any  of  thefe  happen  in 
that  fyftem,  whofe  integrity  is  fo  ufeful  and  necef- 
fary  to  human  nature  (5 32.).  The  dolorinc  powers, 
the  confequences  and  various  degrees  of  pain,  like- 
wife  confirm  this  very  thing, 

673.  Wherefore  pain  is  produced,  when  the  Pen- 
fible  parts,  by  fome  external  or  internal  force,  are 
ftretched  in  a  greater  degree  than  they  can  eafily 
bear,  or  are  injured  by  concutiating,  bruifing,  com¬ 
prefling,  fqueezing, contorting,  or  vulnerating  (218.5, 
or,  finally,  are  ftimulated,  eroded,  or  burnt  by  va¬ 
rious  acrimonies.  It  therefore  fupervenes  innume¬ 
rable  clifeafes,  as  a  fymptom,  and  is,  above  all 
others,  the  moft  urgent.  Difeafes  of  the  cavities 
enlarged  (203.),  diminifhed  (209.),  fradlures  (217.), 
wounds  (218.),  luxations  (226.),  hernias  (230.), 
prolapfes  (248.),  tumours  (262.  664.),  acrid  caco- 
chymies  (289-),  plethora  (387.),  various  aberra¬ 
tions  of  the  fluids  (398.),  depraved  motions  of  the 
humours  (406,),  for  the  moft  part  have  pajn  atten¬ 
dant  on  them. 

674.  It  happens,  however,  that  a  mutation  of  the 
fenfonum  commune  alone,  otherwife  produced,  cau¬ 
les  pain  no  otherwife  than  if  fome  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  buffered  injury,  no  dolorific  power  (673.)  being 
prefent  without  the  /fen forium  :  That  a  deception 
of  this  fort  may  happen  in  other  fenfations  likewife, 
dreams  and  delirium  manifeftly  teach. 

675.  Pain,  if  it  is  vehement,  caufes  inquietude 
of  mind,  reftlefsnefs,  anxiety,  watchfulnefs,  impo- 
tency,  delirium,  defpair  of  life,  irritatipn  of  the  vi¬ 
tal 
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tal  power  in  the  part  affedted,  tremulous  vibrations, 
tensions,  fpafms  (195.),  an  increafed  afflux  of  the 
humours,  congeftion,  an  impeded  tranfit,  cold,  heat, 
inflammation,  gangrene,  infenfibilitv,  torpor  (196.), 
refolation.  But,  by  mutual  fympathy,  like  wife 
pains,  fpafms,  convulfions,  imbecility,  paralyfis, 
an  univerfal  perturbation  of  the  circulation  of  the 
humours,  fever,  languor  of  the  vital  motions,  fyn- 
cope,  &c.  are  excited  in  other  parts.  This  -author 
of  fo  many  evils  is  likewife  the  guardian  of  life, 
which  maturely  apprizes  us  of  the  prefent  mifchief 
and  its  confequences,  and  compels  us  to  feek  a  reme¬ 
dy  in  fome  way  or  other. 

676.  Whence  the  degree  of  pain,  for  the  mod 
part,  correfponds  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  injury, 
which  is  always  fo  much  more  vehement,  as  the  in- 
tenfer  action  of  the  pain  giving  caufe,  threatens 
immediate  deftruction.  It  is  likewife  augmented 
by  gracility  (16 1.  I.)  of  the  part  affedted,  a  greater 
natural  tenfion,  irritability  (190.),  and  a  delicate 
fenfe  ;  to  which  if  there  is  joined  a  dry  temperature 
of  the  body,  and  impatience  of  mind,  the  pain 
becomes  exquifite.  The  higheft  degree  of  it,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  long  fupported,  either  by  mind  or 
body,  but  it  either  proves  fatal,  or  is  removed. 

677.  Befldes,  as  there  is  joined  to  every  difagree- 
able  fenfation,  which  is  in  all  pains  whatfoever,  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  doloriflc  power  in 
each  adts  upon  the  part, — thus  are  conftituted  the 
principal  differences  of  pains,  and,  as  it  were,  fo 
many  fpecies,  as  diflending,  compreffmg,  con- 
ftringing,  contufing,  cutting,  pricking,  bruifing, 
rubbing,  biting,  burning,  &c.  We  do  indeed,  on 
account  of  the  fimilitude  of  perceptions,  compare  ) 
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the  injuries  which  we  fuffer  in  the  body  while  in 
pain,  with  the  iefions  which  the  mechanical,  phy- 
fical,  and  chemical  powers,  applied  externally,  in¬ 
duce  upon  us.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  fimilar 
fenfations  are  excited  by  fimilar  changes  of  the  fen- 
fible  parts,  and  confequently  that  the  hidden  can 
be  explained  from  the  manifeft.  But  can  it  like- 
wife  be  rightly  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  caufe 
of  every  pain  is  always  owing  to  that  power  which 
threatens  the  parts  with  diffolution  ?  or,  at  leaf!, 
that  it  ought  to  be  placed  rather  in  a  violent  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  folids,  than  in  an  impeded  motion  of 
the  fluids  through  the  nerves  ? 

678.  or  abfence  of  pain,  therefore,  where 

the  fick  upon  whom  the  dolorific  power  ads,  are 
not  affeded  with  pain,  is,  not  lefs  than  pain  itfelf,  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes.  lor 
either  the  part  affeded  is  without  fenfe,  the  nerves 
being  comprehed,  affeded  with  ftupor,  or  deflroy- 
ed  on  account  of  tumors,  luxation,  fradure,  con- 
tufion,  wound,  fphacelus,  &c.  or  the  fenforium  com¬ 
mune  being  impeded,  the  whole  power  or  percep¬ 
tion  finks  in  apoplexy,  coma,  epilepfy,  convulsion, 
catalepfy  ;  or  the  fame  being  disordered,  the  minct 
is  diftraded  and  labours  under  a  delirium  ;  or,  final¬ 
ly,  the  vital  power,  and  the  vigour  of  circulation 
languifhing,  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts  collapfed 
becomes  torpid  in  extreme  debility,  deliquium  animi , 
and  fyncope.  From'the  eafy  fuffering  of  pain,  how¬ 
ever  we  have  no  good  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
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either  nature  has  denied  feeling  to  the  irritated  j 
or  has  removed  the  difeaie. 

679.  Itching,  a  fen  fat  ion  the  nearqft  to  pain, 
pleafure  too  intenfe  from  a  corporeal  change,  hence 
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the  forerunner  of  pain,  fuppofes  a  troublefome  irri¬ 
tation,  not  indeed  of  an  airlifting  fenfation,  but 
irkfome  ;  by  which  it  happens,  that  we  are,  as  it 
were,  forced  to  fcratch,  rub,  or,  in  fome  other  way, 
agitate  the  part  affected.  As,  therefore,  the  flight¬ 
ed:  mechanical  motions,  taction,  tickling,  friction, 
vellication,  are  wont  to  induce  titillation  upon  the 
parts,  which,  becaufe  they  have  not  been  accuftoro- 
ed  to  be  touched,  are  of  a  delicate  fenfe :  So  moil 
of  the  dolorific  powers  (673.),  when  they  aft  more 
gently,  or  affect  a  part  lefs  tender,  create  itching. 
Different  acrimonies,  efpecially,  acting  upon  the 
fldn  by  a  gentle  erofion  or  mordacity,  very  often 
excite  this  fenfation  ;  wdience  it  is  a  frequent  molef- 
ration  in  the  Icab,  impetigo ,  herpes,  eryfipelas,  diffe¬ 
rent  exanthemata,  kibes,  phthariafis,  and  other  cu¬ 
taneous  difeafes,  as  well  as  in  various  fpecies  of 
acrid  cacochymies.  There  is  likewife  in  this  affec¬ 
tion  place  given  to  fympathy,  by  means  of  which 
the  irritations,  which  act  upon  fome  parts,  excite 
itching  in  others.  This  we  learn  from  worms  in 
the  inteflines,  and  calculi  in  the  bladder. 

680.  But  fince  there  are  likewife,  in  moft  of  the 
necefiities  of  nature,  certain  fpecies  of  itching, 
which  warn  and  folicit  us  to  the  competent  motions  ; 
it  is  evident,  that  that  fenfation  is  not  confined  to 
the  furface  alone,  but  even  belongs  to  the  internal 
parts,  and  in  thefe  may  be  more  vehemently  excited 
from  difeafe,  fo  as  to  become  urgent  at  an  incon¬ 
gruous  time,  or  in  an  improper  degree.  It  will, 

therefore,  be  allowable  to  refer  thither  thofe  mime- 
9  / 

rous  ftimuli,  which,  arifing  from  a  morbid  caufe, 
compel  the  fick  to  coughing,  fneezing,  yawning, 
ftretchmg,  and  various  excretions  of  the  belly  and 
urine. 

68 1.  In 
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68 1.  la  tliofe  labouring  under  hyfterics  and  hy¬ 
pochondria,  there  exifts  an  intoleiable  itching, 
without  friction  or  animal  motion,  which  particu¬ 
lar  internal  membranes  are  fometimes  fufceptible 
of,  although  there  is  no  evidence  of  ftimulatmg 
acrimony.  We  may  therefore  attribute  this  to  irri¬ 
tability  (190.),  by  which  the  >  fibies  of  the  pa^t, 
forced  into  immoderate  ofcillations,  difturb  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  perception.  This,  after  having  continued 
for  fome  time,  is  fpontaneoufly  refolved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  fpafms,  but  fometimes  periodically  1  eturns  at 

Hated  intervals.  *  # 

Anxiety . 

682.  As  we  are  in  pain  by  a  prefent  evil,  fp  the 
apprehenfion  of  an  approaching  one,  which  cannot 
be  averted  or  overcome,  renders  ns  felicitous  and 
anxious  through  fear,  and  proportionally  more 
fo,  the  more  heavy  it  appears,  the  lefs  evitable,  or 
capable  of  being  overcome.  Anxiety,  therefore,  not 
lefs  than  pain,  is  an  afflicting  fenfation,  but  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded  therewith,  far  more  terri¬ 
ble,  and  fometimes  more  intolerable  than  deatn  it- 

felf.  ,  .  ,  , 

683.  If  the  mind,  therefore,  is  rendered  anxious 

from  the  body  being  affected,  it  is  altogether  pro¬ 
bable,  that  there  is  fome  corporeal  caufe  prefent, 
which  fo  changes  the  fenforium  commune ,  that  ideas 
are  excited,  which  the  mind  cannot  perceive  and 
contemplate  without  horror,  nor  yet  gei  lid  or. 

68a  But  this  may  have  been  the  cafe,  wnether 
this  change  (683.)  of  the  fenforium  commune  is  ow¬ 
ing  and  correfpondent  to  a  date  of  the  body  really 
dangerous,  by  the  perception  of  which  the  mind  is 
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with  good  reafon  afflicted,  or  to  a  condition  of 
fmaller  moment,  which  only  ftrikes  with  fudden  i 
terror  (674.).  The  degree  of  anxiety  may  be  the 
fame  in  both,  although  the  effeds  are  very  diffe-  • 
rent.  Thus  much  the  laws  of  the  mutual  inter-  1 
courfe  between  mind  and  body  difcover.  Whence 
arifes  a  truly  diftinct  difference  of  anxieties.  ■ 


685.  When  thofe  in  delirium,  through  a  confu-  < 
fion  of  ideas,  feign  to  themfelves  the  approach  of  i 
many  fad  and  calamitous  things,  the  mind  is  often  1 
thrown  into  extreme  anguifh,  although  the  body  is  i 
in  no  way  afflided,  unlefs  from  the  difturbances  oft 
the  fenforium  commune.  Hence  they  perceive  im- 1 
pending  evils,  through  an  imaginary  fear,  rather  : 
from  external  caufes  than  from  difeafe.  This  fpe- 
cies,  frequent  in  phrenitis  and  melancholia,  like  to 

an  imaginary  pain  (674.),  is  more  troublefome  than  t 
dangerous  (684.). 


.  686.  There  arifes  from  the  body  a  more  real  an¬ 
xiety,  Jf,  at  any  time,  fome  obftacle  greatly  refills 
the.  efforts  which  nature  ufes  to  expel  i’omething 
which  is  uneafy  to  her  internally,  as  there  is  fear 
that  they  may  not  be  fufficient.  They  are  there¬ 
to’ e  a  fleeted  with  anguifh,  in  whom,  when  the 
matter  to  be  excreted  is  ready,  and  urges  the  excre— 
tioir  by  ftool.,  urine,  perfpiration,  fw'eat,  fputation, 
blood,  See.  is,  notwithftanding,  impeded.  Hence 
angullh  attends  the  efforts  to  haemorrhagy,  vomit¬ 
ing,  birth,  critical  evacuations,  metaftalis,  exan¬ 
themata,  calculi,  and  other  heterogeneous  and  no- 
jxioiis  bodies  to  be  thrown  out;  likewife  confined 
datus,  as  well  as  excretions,  fuddenly  fuppreiled, 
or  eruptions  repelled  inwardly.  ’ 

.  687.  Moreover,  impediments  of  refpiration  fur- 
mfh  the  mod  frequent  caufe  of  anxiety,  which, 
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when  they  oppofe  the  pailage  of  the  blood  through 
the  lungs,  bring  life  into  the  utmoft  danger.  A 
multiplicity  of  vitiations  of  the  lungs,  therefore, 
infarded  with  different  forts  of  matter,  confirmed 
with  fpafm,  befet  with  tumours,  tuoercles,  vomi¬ 
ca,  or  ulcer,  or  compreffed  externally  with  air,  wa¬ 
ter,  blood,  pus,  tumour,  or  fome  other  affedion  of 
the  thorax:  likewife  of  the  afpera  arteiia,  and  fauces, 
through  which  the  air  ought  to  pafs,  as  well  as  or 
the  diaphragm  and  other  muffles,  whicn  afiiil  111  ie- 
fpiration  ;  finally,  innumerable  contaminations  'of 
the  air  offending  by  heat,  cold,  levity,  humidity, 
want  of  elafticity,  rottennefs,  corruption,  (422.  to 
445.),  contribute  to  this  effed. 

688.  Thofe  things  are  of  equal  efficacy  which 
vehemently  difturb  the  heart  s  adion,  and  coiiffi- 
quently  the  vital  circulation  ;  whether  there  is  join¬ 
ed  a  difeafe  of  the  heart  affeded  with  fpafm,  in¬ 
flammation,  eryfipelas,  ulcer,  polypus,  amiiiiim, 
dropfy,  fome  tumour,  or  concietion,  Lmcc  rin 
heterogeneous  matter,  or  obftacles  arifing  elffwnere, 
fo  impede  it,  that  it  cannot,  by  a  moderate  con- 
tradioa,  freely  enough  cxpei  the  blood  11  on  its  Cc*— 
vities.  Hence  the  threatening  of  a  fuffocated  cir-  * 
dilation  urges  nature  to  oppofe  it  with  redoubled 
efforts,  not  without  great  anxiety.  ^ 

689.  Wherefore  fpafms,  repletions,  diftenfions, 
obftrudions,  compreffions  of  tne  vncera,  vvlaich 
are  contained  in  the  abdomen  1  u,  at  any  time,  thvy 
increafe  the  refiftance  to  the  heart,  by  greatly  impe¬ 
ding  the  motion  of  the  humours  through  the  vef- 
fels^  they  the  more  certainly  throw  into  anguifh, 
the  more  they  obil.ru d  the  motion  01  the  diapmagm. 
and  the  lungs  at  the  fame  time,  and  irritate  the 

heart 
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heart  in  proximity.  Thither,  therefore,  are  refer¬ 
red  hypochondriacal  anxieties. 

690.  Finally,  we  are  affeCted  with  anguilh  when, 
through  the  linking  of  the  vis  vit#  (170.),  an  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  vital  motions  and  circulation  of  the 
humours  is  threatened.  This  we  are  taught,  from 
violent  affection  of  the  nerves,  debility  of  the  heart, 
approaching  deliquium  animi ,  fphacelus  invading  the 
vitals,  Sec. 

69 1.  From  which  things  (685.  to  691.),  duly  con- 
fidered,  it  is  apparent,  that  it  may  join  itfelf  as  a 
fymptom  attendant  upon  very  many  and  very  dif¬ 
ferent  difeafes  ;  and,  although  it  is  not  at  all  times 
equally  dangerous,  muftnot,  however,  be  overlook¬ 
ed  by  a  prudent  phylician.  This,  given  as  a  mo¬ 
nitor  to  the  vital  fyftem,  even  more  than  pain  (67 5.) 
deferves  to  be  attended  to  ;  feeing  it  often  either  an¬ 
nounces  life  to  be  in  hazard,  or  renders  death  pre¬ 
ferable. 

*  / 
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692.  Next  to  the  impediments  of  common  fenfe, 
the  fymptoms  which  pertain  to  particular  ienfes 
are  fubjoined,  and  which  are  denominated  external 
and  'internal.  Thefe,  more  properly  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  are  referred  to  the  impeded  .actions  ;  feeing 
fenfation  is  not  performed  as  it  ought,  through  a 
difeafe  of  the  organs.  But  as  the  fyftem  of  fenfe, 
according  to  the  divemty  of  fenfible  qualities,  with 
which  it  ought  to  be  impreffed  differently  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts,  is  provided  with  an  apparatus  very  clif- 
fimilar,  fo  there  happens  in  it  various  alienations 
from  the  found  hate,  not  every- where  the  fame, 
mull  therefore  treat  particular  ones  feparately. 

This, 
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This,  however,  is  common  to  all,  that,  like  other 
functions,  their  health  conftfts  in  a  certain  moderate 
courfe  and  congruous  tenor,  from  which,  when  they 
deviate  either  on  the  one  fide  or  other,  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  faid  to  be  vitiated.  We  may  therefore  con¬ 
veniently  reduce  the  lefions  in  general  to  defect, 
excefs,  and  depravation. 

Symptoms  of  the  Touch  or  Feeling . 

r 

i 

693.  Feeling,  in  fuo  genere ,  diffufed  very  wid  ely 
in  comparifon  of  the  other  fenfes,  is  either  exceed¬ 
ingly  diminiihed  in  ftupor,  or  altogether  abolifhed, 
and  that  either  in  a  particular  part,  or  in  fevered  at 
the  fame  time,  or  over  the  whole  body.  Each  viti- 
ation  is  aimed  always  owing  to  the  dime  caufe, 
but  different  in  degree :  The  epidermis  covering 
the  organ  of  feeling,  hardened  by  callus,  elophan- 
tiafis,  lepra,  incraflated  by  a  corticofe,  feurfy,  cor¬ 
neous  degeneracy,  or  raided  at  a  diftance  from  the 
fubj acent  fkin  by  bruifes,  blifters,  puftules,  there 
being  interpofed  blood,  ferum,  pus,  &c.  may  be  in 
fault.  At  other  times,  the  fkin  labouring  under 
the  various  corruptions  of  too  great  rigidity,  laxity, 
collapfe  of  its  fmaller  veffeis,  contraction,  aqueous, 
or  mucous  infarction,  or  become  ftupid  by  conftric- 
tion,  contufion,  cold,  heat,  gangrene,  by  affeCting 
the  organ  at  the  fame  time,  blunts  or  obliterates 
the  fenfe.  Finally,  the  nerves  in  their  origin,  pro- 
grefs,  or  extremities,  rendered  unfit  for  action  by 
preflure,  wound,  contufion,  erofion,  exficcation, 
emollition,  extenuation,  defect  of  the  vital  power, 
want  of  a  proper  fluid,  depofltion  of  a  morbific 
matter,  ufe  of  narcotics,  or  other  injuries,  chiefly 
produce  this  effect.  Thither  ought  like  wife  to  be 
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referred  the  univerfal  infenfibility  which  attends 
difeafes  of  the  fenforium  commune y  apoplexy,  lethargy, 
epilepfy,  catalepfis,  &c.  But  there  alfo  accedes 
a  vitiation  of  the  motive  faculty,  which,  however, 
being  corrected,  the  impediment  of  fenfe  fome- 
times  remains,  or  the  latter  being  taken  away  the 
former  continues. 

694.  The  feeling  is  fometimes  immoderately  in- 
creafed,  with  great  inconvenience,  feeing  an  ordi¬ 
nary  taction  is  turned  into  pain,  fo  that  the  parts 
likewife  {brink  from  it :  That  happens,  when  the 
organ  wants  its  tegument,  is  either  too  llightly  co¬ 
vered,  or  itfelf  more  tender  or  mobile  than  is  pro¬ 
per,  or  immoderately  tenfe.  Hence  it  happens  to 
thofe  affeded  with  intertrigo,  wound,  ulcer,  inflam¬ 
mation,  eryfipelas,  abfcefs,  contufion,  various  hyfte- 
ric  and  gouty  pains,  fpafm,  &c.  In fpafmodic difeafes 
fometimes  the  whole  fur  face  of  the  body  aim  oil 
becomes  fo  tender,  that  even  the  intention  of 
touching  ftrikes  with  fear. 

695.  The  diminution  (693.),  as  wrell  as  the  too 
great  acutenefs  (694.)  of  the  touch,  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fpecies  of  depraved  feeling;  for,  in  ei¬ 
ther  cafe,  a  fmaller  or  greater  affection  of  the  organ 
very  eafily  confounds  the  perception  of  qualities. 
Another  fpecies  of  miftake  is,  wben  fenfation  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  incongruous  part  (674.). 

,  '  '  '  \  ■  , 

Symptoms  of  Tajle . 

696.  Taste,  the  next  in  affinity  to  feeling,  is  fub-  | 
ject  to  fimilar  vitiations  from  fimilar  caufes.  This, 
however,  is  peculiar  to  the  tongue,  the  principal  in-  *• 
ftrument  of  this  fenfe,  that  it  very  fuddenly  con-  r 
trads,  in  difeafes,  although  not  its  own,  crufts,  mu-  | 
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cus,  and  fordes,  and  is  covered  with  apthae,  &c. 
The  faliva  likewife,  which  contributes  very  much 
to  tailing,  is  liable  to  very  many  vitiations,  as  well 
of  quantity  as  quality.  To  this  add  that  appeten¬ 
cy,  which  admirably  heightens  the  gratefulnefs  of 
fapors,  is  feldom  keen  in  the  lick,  but  on  the  contra¬ 
ry  loathing  and  naufea  are  often  produced.  Hence 
the  various  origins  of  a  multiplicity  of  lefions  of  this 
fenfe  are  underftood. 

697.  The  moft  remarkable  is  alienation  of  tafte  ; 
feeing  the  lick  complain  of  the  fenfe  of  a  fait,  bit¬ 
ter,  urinous,  acid,  aeruginous,  fweet,  rancid,  cada¬ 
verous  fapor,  with  which  every  thing  they  tafte 
feems  to  them  to  be  feafoned.  The  caufe  for  the 
moft  part  reiides  in  the  faliva  infected  with  a  vitiat¬ 
ed  matter,  whether  it  has  received  this  from  the 
lymph  of  the  blood,  or  contracted  it,  upon  being 
poured  into  the  mouth,  from  fome  tabefaCtion  of 
the  neighbouring  parts  :  Whence  acid,  bilious, 
putrid,  rancid,  faltifh  cacochymies,  or  other  acri¬ 
monies,  as  well  as  fordes,  crufts,  ulcers  of  the 
mouth,  tongue,  teeth,  palate,  gums,  noftrils,  fau¬ 
ces,  cefophagus,  afpera  arteria,  lungs,  &c.  produce 
this  fy  nip  tom.  Various  ftates  of  tendon  or  laxity 
of  the  organ  of  tafte  and  papillas,  or  an  affection 
remaining  from  a  former  fapor,  and  even  perturba¬ 
tions  of  the  fenforium  commune  may  contribute  to 
this  effeCt.  It  is  therefore  evident,  why  an  uncom¬ 
mon  ftipor  proceeds  ofteneft  indeed  from  clifeale  1 
fometimes,  however,  with  a  good  omen  from  a 
thorough  correction  of  the  morbific  matter. 

* 
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Symptoms  of  Smelling . 

t 

698.  Smelling,  fometimes  from  a  morbid 
caufe,  is  rendered  too  acute  ;  in  fo  much  that  fub- 
fiances  having  fcarce  any  odour  are  perceived,  but 
fiich  as  are  odorous  at  a  greater  diftance,  and  by 
far  too  ftrong  :  Hence,  they  fometimes  produce 
fneezings,  convulfions,  and  deliquium  animi ,  nudi¬ 
ty,  drynefs,  too  great  tendon,  and  exceffive  mobi¬ 
lity  of  the  olfadtory  papillae,  or  a  delicate  tenerity 
either  of  the  nervous  fibrillas  proper  to  this  fenfe, 
or  of  the  whole  fenfory  fyftem,  are  fit  to  produce 
that  in  acute  or  chronic  diftempers.  Hence,  it 
efpecially  occurs  in  the  hyfterrc,  hypochondriac, 
phrenitic,  and  fuch  as  are  affedled  with  hydropho¬ 
bia  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

699.  There  is  more  frequently  an  obtufion  of 
fmelling  than  abolition,  which  is  called  **<7*«*  (i.  e, 
without  fmeli).  Qbftrudtion  of  the  membrane  of 
the  nofe  in  the  mur,  too  great  humidity  in  the  coryza, 
redundance  of  mucus,  craffitude,  heterogeneous 
fub  fiances  admitted,  ft  one,  gypfum,  worms,  &c. 
certain  tumours,,  polypus,  fchirrhus,  cancer,  exof- 
tofis,  wound,  contufion,  fpreading  ulcers,  caries,  cal¬ 
lus,  and  concretion  of  the  fides  of  the  nofe,  vitiations 
of  conformation,  &c.  in  various  ways  induce  thefe 
lefions.  Moreover,  whatever  things  hinder  the  paf- 
fage  of  the  air  through  the  noftrils,  various  impe¬ 
diments  ;  as  alfo,  compreffion,  induration,  refolu- 
tion,  emollition,  and  obliteration  of  the  olfadtory 
nerves,  where  they  terminate  in  papi'laq  or  deeper; 
hither  likewife  may  be  referred  the  im potency  of 
perception,  which  is  contracted  from  a  perpetual 
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tiers  of  the  fenforium  commune ,  which  likewife  hebe¬ 
tate  the  other  fenfes  ;  apoplexy,  epilepfy,  catalepfis, 
foporific  difeafes,  &c.  tend  to  this  effect* 

700.  Depravation  fuppofes  either  an  eflranged 
odour  of  thofe  things  which  arefcented,  or  the  per¬ 
ception  of  odour  in  an  upfcented  atmofphere.  It 
is  produced,  therefore,  when  the  organ  of  fmell, 
from  a  {linking  matter  which  is  inherent  in  the 
body,  is  fo  affected  that  the  odour  feems  to  rife  ex¬ 
ternally.  Mucus,  faliva,  pus,  ichor,  gore,  fordes, 
corrupted,  putrid,  and  rancid,  lodged  in  the  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  nofe,  mouth,  teeth,  gums,  tongue,  fau¬ 
ces,  cefophagus,  trachea,  lungs,  or  foetid  vapours 
afcending  from  the  ftomach,  are  fit  to  induce  that 
deception  :  Likewife,  the  long  remaining  among 
ftrong  fmelling  fubftances  makes  a  permanent  im- 
preffion,  which  is  flowly  blotted  out.  Analogy 
likewife  teaches  us,  that  this  vitiation  is  fometimes 
owing  to  difturbances  of  the  fenforium  commune 
(674.)  ;  but  it  then  feldom  falls  upon  the  olfadory 
organ  alone. 

Symptoms  of  Hearing. 

701.  The  hearing  can  be  vitiated  in  four  ways, 
viz.  by  augmentation,  abolition,  hebetation,  and 
depravation.  Whence  O^VYlXOiXy  i.  e.  acutenefs  of 
hearing  kco  <pacri$  y  deafnefs ;  /3  u^vt\Koiet^  difficult  hearing ; 
tinnitus,  bombus,  echo,  whizzing,  fibilation  ; 
which  fymptoms  are  to  be  reckoned  of  fo  much 
greater  moment,  as  they  both  infeft  a  fenfe  of  a 
more  noble  function,  and  have  their  feats  and 
caufes  more  abftrufe,  and  lefs  eafily  prefent  thern- 
felves  for  cure. 

I  i 
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702.  Great  acutenefs  of  hearing  is  called 
which  cannot  even  bear  the  flighteft  founds  wi¬ 
thout  anxiety,  pain,  convulsions-,  delirium,  or' 
deliquium  animi .  It  is  owing  to  too  great  tenfion, 
ficcity,  or  mobility  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  brain, 
nerves,  or  membranes.  It  therefore  fupervenes 
upon  very  acute  difeafes  of  thefe  parts,  inflammatory, 
fpafmodic,  dolorous,  fuch  as  olalgia,  phrenitis,  ce¬ 
phalalgia,  &c.  It  likewife  attends  delirium,  unac¬ 
companied  with  fever,  mania,  melancholia  :  But  it 
is  an  evil  to  which  the  hyfteric,  hypochondriac,  puer-  - 
peral,  thofe  extenuated  by  a  fevere  difeafe,  prone  j 
to  vigilance,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  more  irritable  con¬ 
iti  tution  (190.),  are  in  the  higheft  degree  fubjedt. 

703.  There  are  a  far  greater  number  and  diverfi- 
ty  of  the  caufes  which  obftrudt  hearing  ;  nor  is 
their  feat  lefs  manifold*  The  parts  indeed  are  ve¬ 
ry  many,  and  the  conditions  of  every  fingle  one 
ftill  more,  which,  as  they  contribute  to  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  this  fenfe,  cannot  be  vitiated  without  their 
function  being  impeded.  Phyiiology,  therefore, 
ought  here  to  throw  the  chief  light  upon  the  Pa¬ 
thology,  and  point  out  the  order  in  which  they 
Ihould  be  treated. 

704.  Thefe  are  almoft  the  vitiations  of  an  organ  1 
the  moil;  compound,  which  deferve  to  be  referred  > 
thither.  Defedt  of  auricle,  ftraitnefs  of  the  meatus  \ 
auditorius ,  repletion,  duration,  concretion  from 
foreign  matter,  relaxation  of  the  membrana  tym¬ 
pani,  rigidity  from  callus,  offification,  obftrudtion 
from  fordes,  incraffation  from  luxuriant  fleili,  rup¬ 
ture,  erofion,  or  fome  other  defect  ;  luxatian,  anchy- 
lofis,  caries,  difTolution,  or  abfence  of  the  fmall 
bones  of  hearing,  repletion  of  the  cavity  of  the  tym-  j 
panum  with  a  ferous  humour,  phlegm,  extravafat- 
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ed  blood,  pus,  ichor,  and  inquination  with  hordes, 
infardtion  of  the  veftibulum,  cochlea,  labyrinth,  or 
a  perverted  conformation  ;  laxity,  drynefs,  indu¬ 
ration,  degeneracy,  abolition  of  the  membranes, 
which  are  thereupon  expanded  ;  tumour  of  the 
veflels  from  congested  humours,  obftrudlion,  para- 
lyiis,  fpafm  of  the  internal  mufcles  ;  conftriction  of 
the  euftachian  tube,  i.  e.  anguftation,  ob- 

(t ruction,  concretion,  eroiion.  Any  one  of  theie, 
or  a  complication  of  fevcral,  as  they  prevent  the 
fonorous  tremours  from  being  received,  colledted, 
reflected,  tranfmitted,  imprefled,  or  railing  the  cor- 
refponding  vibrations,  may  in  different  ways  and 
degrees  hebetate,  or  altogether  deflroy  the  hearing. 

705.  Even  when  the  organ  is  entire,  the  nervous 
apparatus  with  which  this  fenfe  is  provided,  conti¬ 
nued  from  that  organ  as  far  as  the  fenforium  com - 
mime ,  in  its  whole  courfe  being  comprefled,  des¬ 
troyed,  become  marcid,  rigid,  or  infenflble  ;  or 
the  brain  itfelf  by  an  univerfal  decay,  apoplexy, 
epilepfy,  &c.  oppreffed,  relaxed,  exhaufted,  or  in 
fome  way  or  other  rendered  inhabile,  fometimes 
are  in  fault. 

706.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  ufe  of  the  parts, 
that  fome  of  thefe  vitiations  (704,  7°5*)  m^y 
duce  a  difficulty  of  hearing  ;  that  others  bring  on 
either  this  or  deafnefs  itfelt,  as  they  have  been  va¬ 
rious  in  intenfity,  complication,  and  duration  ; 
others,  fooner  or  later,  with  certainty,  however, 
bring  on  deafnefs.  To  this  moreover,  unlefs  time- 
oufly  removed  either  by  nature  or  art,  ignorance  ot 
fpeech,  or  oblivion,  through  diffuetude  always  ac¬ 
cedes. 

707.  Thofe  hear  depravedly  whofe  ears;  while 
nothing  founds,  are  affected  with  tinnitus,  or  fuffur- 

ration, 
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ration,  make  a  noife,  or,  like  an  echo,  emit  founds. 
A  tranfitory  fymptom  of  which,  arifing  from  flight 
caufes,  happens  very  often  even  to  the  found. 
Continuing  longer,  whether  it  has  been  folitary,  or 
joined  with  other  difeafes,  is  of  greater  moment, 
and  is  of  various  prognoftic.  But  it  arifes  when 
tremors  refembling  founds  in  the  meatus  audito - 
rius,  membrana  tympani ,  its  cavity,  fides,  internal 
air,  fmall  bones,  membranes,  and  other  parts  of 
the  interior  organ,  are  excited  by  the  fmall  veflels 
diftributed  there,  on  account  of  plenitude,  external 
preffure,  obftrudlion,  or  inflammation,  making  in¬ 
ordinate  ftrong  pulfations.  Whence  it  often  attends 
plethora,  febrile  difeafes,  acute,  or  inflammatory, 
which  chiefly  infeft  the  head,  catarrhs,  fupprefled 
evacuations,  ftagnation  of  the  humours  in  thefe,  or 
the  neighbouring  parts,  a  diforderly  impetus  of  the 
fame;  hence  approaching  delirium,  hsemorrhagy 
from  the  nofe,  parotides,  &c.  Likewife  fpafms  and 
convulfive  tremors  of  the  mufcles  and  motive  fi¬ 
bres  in  thefe  places,  in  the  hyfteric,  hypochondriac, 
epileptic,  & c.  caufe  the  fame  thing.  Wherefore, 
either  immoderate  relaxation,  or  tenfion  of  the 
parts  of  this  organ,  by  which  they  are  too  eafily 
agitated,  or,  moved  longer  than  is  proper,  continue 
to  vibrate,  likewife  contribute  ;  alfo  various  vitia¬ 
tions  (677.)  of  the  euftachian  tube,  which  pervert 
the  due  adtion  of  the  air  within  the  tympanum. 
Finally,  various  afledions  of  the  nervous  part, 
which  pertains  to  hearing,  continued  from  the  or¬ 
gan  to  their  origin,  as  well  as  of  the  encephalos,  in¬ 
jured  by  preffure,  irritation,  commotion,  either 
primarily,  or  on  account  of  the  mutual  confent 
with  other  parts  :  fiv  that  this  caufe  is  frequently 
fubjoined;  wherefore  that  fymptom.  accompanies 
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inflammatory,  foporific,  catarrhal,  fpafmodic  cliff 
eafes  of  the  head,  likewife  diforders  of  the  ftomach, 
&c. 

708.  But  there  is  fcarce  any  other  function  given, 
concerning  the  nature  of  whofe  vitiation,  caufes, 
and  parts  affected,  it  is  fo  difficult  to  know,  and  to 
determine  the  certain  cures.  And  it  is  no  wonder, 
when  we  underftand  fo  little  of  the  found  ftate 
of  an  organ  the  mod  fecret,  and  of  the  ufe  of  its 
particular  parts. 

Symptoms  of  Vifion . 

709.  Although  the  eye,  the  moft  neatly  con- 
ftructed  organ  of  all  the  other  fenfories,  is  fubjedt 
to  many  other  vitiations  5  the  fymptoms,  however, 
which  pertain  to  its  function,  in  like  manner,  may 
be  reduced  to  four  genera,  viz.  increafe,  diminu¬ 
tion,  abolition,  and  depravation  of  the  fight.  Thofe 
that  are  under  any  other  denomination  do  not  belong 
to  this  place.  Hence  we  fhall  likewife  follow  this 
order  in  the  expofition  of  the  fame. 

710.  They  labour  under  too  great  acutenefs  of 
fight,  whofe  eyes  have  fo  much  fenfibility  as  to  fly 
the  light,  or  to  bear  it  with  uneafinefs,  even  when 
moderate ;  for  which  reafon  they  fee  indeed  in  a  faint¬ 
er  light,  but  in  one  more  ftrong  are  conftridted  and 
affected  with  blindnefs.  We  may  call  thele 

if  e.  afraid  of  light.  They  are  called  by 
fome  who  are  able  to  lee  better  in  the 

night  than  in  the  day-time.  The  latter,  forne  ra¬ 
ther  think,  fhould  be  called  wy.ra.Xci  ttzi* 

71 1.  The  caufes  of  this  vitiation  are  underftood 
from  thofe  things  which  we  have  already  advanced 
concerning  fiinilar  lefions  (694.  698.)  of  hearing 

and 
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and  the  other  fenfes,  only  applied  to  the  organ  of 
vifion.  Hence  it  frequently  occurs  in  like  affections 
(702,)  of  the  eyes,  head,  and  nerves,  as  well  acute 
as  chronic,  efpecially  the  conflant  attendant  of  oph¬ 
thalmia.  Diffuetude  of  light  induces  this  tender- 
nefs,  even  upon  found  eyes.  Weaknefs,  however, 
or  impediment  of  that  power,  by  which  we  con¬ 
tradi  the  pupil  in  a  ftronger  light,  chiefly  difpofes 
to  it  ;  fo  that  this,  therefore,  is  conftantly  dilated, 
labouring  under  pvfyww ,  or  at  leaft  not  enough  rea¬ 
dy  for  contraction.  For,  fince  the  eye  accommo¬ 
dates  itfelf  to  the  quantity  of  light  applied  by 
the  modification  of  the  pupil,  a  wider  entrance 
behoves  to  create  an  intolerance  of  a  clearer  light. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  how,  upon  great  lofs  of 
ftrength,  the  too  great  fenfibility  acceding  fo  much 
heightens  that  fymptom.  What  a  fmaller  degree  of 
cataract,  lefs  at  the  margins,  but  of  greater  fpifli- 
tude  at  the  middle,  produces,  rather  fuppofes  a  di- 
minifhed  acutenefs  of  a  kind  of  twilight-vifion, 
than  one  more  intenfe  ;  confequently  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  this  place. 

.  712.  As  the  caufes  of  blindnefs  are  very  many 
in  number,  and  in  their  nature  and  feat  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  they  merit  a  diftintt  expofition.  Some  of 
thefc  indeed  are  external  to  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
fome  in  this  itfelf,  and  others  again  behind  the 
fame,  from  thence  as  far  as  the  encephalos. 

7,13.  The  firit  neither  affect  the  faculty  of  fight, 
nor  the  organ,  but  only  the  conditions,  with¬ 
out  which  vifion  cannot  be  exercifed.  They  are 
therefore  only  external  impediments  which  render 
the  eye  inacceflible  to  the  light;  therefore  do  not 
produce  any  other  than  a  fpurious  blindnefs.  Thi¬ 
ther  may  be  referred  difcafes  of  the  pajpebrse.  A 
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tumour  from  a  conflux  of  humours,  inflammation, 
eryfipelas,  oedema,  emphyfema,  tubercles,  over¬ 
growth  of  the  teguments,  luxuriant  flefli,  encyfled 
tumours,  &c.  preventing  their  opening,  coherence 
from  the  interpofltion  of  pituite,  rheum,  ulcerous, 
porriginous,  or  venereal  matter,  a  congenite  concre¬ 
tion,  or  one  produced  from  inflammation,  burn¬ 
ing,  excoriation,  wound,  or  ulcer,  which  is  called 
(223.) ;  conftridion,  from  the  orbicular 
mufcles  being  affected  with  fpafin ;  laftiy,  vr»giS> 
i.  e,  abolition,  on  account  of  refolution  of  the  fu- 
perior  palpebrae,  or  a  tranfverfe  fedion  of  its  leva** 
tor  mufcle.  The  caruncula  lachryrnalis  likewife, 
and,  which  is  near  to  this,  the  ring  of  the  adnata 
rather  lax,  feeing  they  fwell  with  congefted  hu¬ 
mours,  inflammation,  abfcefs,  or  a  degenerate  in- 
creafe  of  their  own  matter  terminate  in  a  confuled- 
pannicle,  pterygium,  &c.  and  thus  expand  themfelves 
above  the  cornea,  fo  as  to  intercept  the  light.  Some¬ 
times  tumours  of  the  neighbouring  parts  which 
hang  over  the  eye  may  create  the  like  obftacle. 

714.  The  difeafes  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  which 
induce  blindnefs,  bv  reafon  of  the  number  and  di- 
verfity  of  the  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous.  The  cornea  becomes  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  light,  and  obfcured  by  (pecks  from  in¬ 
flammation,  burns,  puftules,  abfcefs,  farcofls,  ci¬ 
catrix,  coagulation  of  humours,  &c.  of  various 
name,  colour,  fpiflitude,  feat,  and  extenfion  ;  de- 
fed:  of  the  aqueous  humour,  or  a  mixture  of  blood, 
pus,  or  fordes  with  the  fame,  or  its  paucity,  by 
turning  into  a  mucous  or  membranaceous  coagu¬ 
lum,  which  1  3rms  the  fpurious  cataracts  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  ;  oh  Pupation,  u  e.  refolution,  fym- 

phyfis,  and  conflxi&ion  of  the  pupil  on  account  of 

various 
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various  vitiations  of  the  uvea,  turgid  with  congeft- 
ed  humours,  luxuriant,  flaccid,  convulfed,  or  pro- 
lapfed  (255.)  ;  various  fuffufions,  either  in  the  bo¬ 
dy  or  capfule,  of  the  chryftalline  lens  turned  opaque, 
arifled,  fuppurated,  or  diflolved  ;  tumours  of  the 
fame,  together  with  a  grey  coloured  obfcuration, 
depriving  the  neighbouring  parts  of  fenfe  and  mo¬ 
tion  by  preffure ;  flmilar  vitiations  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  joined  with  an  affection  of  the  lens,  either 
preceding  or  fupervening,  the  retina  at  laft  compref- 
fed,  turned  callous,  infarCted,  become  marc’d,  re- 
folved,  or,  finally,  infenfible  by  fome  affeCtion  ei¬ 
ther  peculiar  or  from  other  parts.  That  any  one  of 
thefe  fingly,  or  feveral  complicated  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  may  produce  various  fpecies  of  blindnefs,  ca¬ 
taracts,  glaucomata,  amourofis,  in  different  ways,  and 
having  different  appearances,  is  abundantly  plain 
to  any  one  who  has  rightly  underlined  the  phyfiolo- 
gy  of  this  fenfation. 

715.  To  the  third  genus  belong  (712.)  whatever 
things  in  a  flmilar  way,  and  afterwards  remarked 
concerning  the  retina  (714.),  affeCt  the  optic  nerve, 
and  bring  impotency  upon  it ;  fuch  as  various  le- 
fions  of  the  brain,  either  general,  apopleCtic,  epi¬ 
leptic,  cataleptic,  See.  or  more  particular,  which 
principally  hurt  the  faculty  of  fight,  by  intercepting 
the  free  intercourfe  of  the  fenforium  commime  with 
the  external  fenfories,  although  the  organ  does  not 
labour  under  any  manifeft  vitiation.  Blindnefs  is, 
however,  induced,  although  the  organ  is  infefted 
by  no  manifeft  vitiation,  when,  from  a  wound, 
fracture,  contufion,  obftruCtion,  congeftion,  effu- 
fion,  or  corruption  of  humours,  various  abfeeffes, 
defeCt  of  the  vital  fluid,  languor  of  the  natural 
ftrength,  and  fpafm,  there  happen  to  thefe  parts 
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tompreffion,  definition,  inundation,  exefion,  ex¬ 
tenuation,  collapfe,  marcour,  and  conftrition.  By 
this  affection  is  meant  arnourofis,  when  arifing  from 
a  fixed  caufe  it  is  permanent ;  L  e.  vertigo, 

which,  after  having  remained  trouble fome  for  forne 
time,  fudderdy  goes  away  ot  its  own  accord. 

716.  Hebetude  of  fight,  as  it  only  differs 

in  degree  from  blindnefs,  and  in  this  very  frequent¬ 
ly,  fooner  or  later,  terminates,  fo  it  is  produced 
from  the  like  caufes,  but  {lighter;  and  even  this  it- 
ielf  admits  of  various  degrees,  becaufe  the  lame 
acutenefs  does  not  obtain  among  individuals  found 
in  that  fenfe.  It  is,  therefore,  underfiood  from  the 
things  delivered  above  (712.  to  716.). 

717.  Depravation  of  light  is,  when  images  of 
things  are  leen  as  if  prefented  before  the  eyes, 
which,  however,  are  not  either  different  from  what 
they  really  are,  or  rightly  indeed,  but  not  at  the 
due  dirtance,  or  with  a  perverted  diredlion  of  the 
eyes.  This  manifold  vitiation,  therefore,  arifing 
from  very  different  caufes,  a  fymptom  of  many  dif- 
eafes,  either  fuppofes  vifion  itfelf  alienated,  or  the 
manner  of  viewing  objeefis. 

718.  But,  if  internal  caufes  affeft  the  retina  with 
impulfes,  fimilar  to  that  which  light  reflected  from 
external  objects  is  wont  to  do,  according  to  the  flat¬ 
ted  laws  of  fenfation,  fiinilar  ideas  muft  necefiarily 
be  produced  :  Whence  the  firft  deception  of  fight, 
called  imagination,  which  exhibits  hairs,  {parks, 

i.  e.  corrufcations,  and  various  reprefen- 
tations,  even  while  the  palpebras  are  Hint.  The 
veffels  of  the  retina,  or  the  neighbouring  parts,  tur¬ 
gid  with  humours,  having  immoderate  pulfations, 
iis  they  agitate  its  medullary  fubftancein  proximity, 
for  the  moft  part  produce  this  fymptom  ;  it  is  f re- 
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quent,  therefore,  in  contufion  and  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  as  well  as  in  plethora,  and  in  acute,  fe¬ 
brile,  inflammatory,  catarrhal,  fpafmodic  difeafes, 
which  aftcCt  the  head  too  much  with  an  afflux  of 
humours ;  this  is  often  the  forerunner  of  defipiency  or 
hscmotrhagy,.  It  likewife  attends  (710.),  i., 

e.  intolerance  of  light,  if  the  eye  becoming  more  ten¬ 
der  is  ftruck  with  too  much  light.  Sometimes,  arifing 
from  the  vitiations  above  enumerated  (707.),  it  has 
its  feat  in  the  optic  nerve,  or  brain  itfeif. 
v.  719.  t  Certain  points  of  the  retina  infenfible  by 
obftruCtion,  ecchymofls,  callus,  compreffion,  re¬ 
laxation,  opaque  corpufcles  floating  in  the  aqueous, 
vitreous,  or  chryftalline  humour ;  the  cornea  befet 
with  fpecks  dim  the  image  of  the  object  with  pundta, 
Itrise,  Aims,  clouds,  and  chequer  it  with  bars,  and  thefe, 
with  the  eye  fixed,  either  liable  or  fluctuating,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  various  feats  of  the  diforder.  This 
is  the  next  fpecies  of  deception..  Air  globules,  or 
oleaginous  guttula;  or  ftrite,  pellucid*  floating  in  the 
aqueous  humour,  by  theunequal  refraction  of  the  rays, 
may  likewiie.reprefent  the  image  variegated  with  he¬ 
terogeneous  ipots,  and  moveable  bodies,  although 
not  opaque.  The  eyes  alfo,  when  watery,  or  the 
tarfi  palpebrarum  fwelled,  the  light  being  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  pupil  reflex,  in.  like  manner  render  vi- 
fion  confufed,  by  affixing  an  incongruous  radiation, 
to  the  image  of  objects. 

720..  Sometimes  things  are  feen  not  in  their  pro¬ 
per  colour,  when  a  heterogeneous  colour  affects  the 
cornea  or  the  humours  of  the  eye,  tranfparency  be¬ 
ing  intire..  And  fometimes  a  vehement  affe&ion  of 
the  nervous  fyitem  produces  this  vitiation. 

721.  Vertigo,  w>jf,  likewife  belongs  to  this  place, 
by  which  objects,  although  {table,  feem  to  lhake! 
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Vibrate,  and  to  be  overturned  ;  fo  that  the  per- 
fon  likewife,  unable  to  ftand,  flaggers  upon  his 
limbs  or  falls  down.  If  vifion  is  darkened  it  is 
called  o-KOTahvtg,  1.  e .  vertigo  caligiriofa.  The  caufes  are 
whatever,  by  compreflion,  fuccuflion,  agitation,  or 
n  debilitating  power,  difturb  the  regular  motions  of 
the  fibrillae  of  the  brain,  optic  nerve  or  retina  ;  whe¬ 
ther  they  abt  upon  thefe  immediately,  or  by  confent. 
Or  tnis  fort  there  are  reckoned  a  great  number,  fuch 
as  blows  upon  the  head  or  eyes,  contritions,  frac¬ 
tures,  internal  tumours,  inflammatory,  eryfipela- 
tons,  febrile,  fpafmodic,  catarrhal,  foporific,  or 
painful  difeafes  affedting  the  fame  parts  ;  likewife 
thofe  attended  with  fuppuration,  plethora,  various 
cacochymies,  rarefadtion,  impetus,  or  congeftion 
of  humours  at  the  encephalos  ;  its  inundation  from 
thefe  extravafated,  or  ftagnating;  retention  of  fuch 
things  as  fhould  be  excreted ;  metaftafis  ©f  morbi¬ 
fic  matter  of  various  kinds;  exceflive  evacuations, 
diflipation  of  the  ftrength  by  hunger,  vigilance, 
cares,  more  intenfe  ftudies,  and  violent  difeafes, 
affections  of  the  fflomach,  inteftines,  hypochondriac 
veffels  and  vifcera,  and  uterus ;  irritations  propa¬ 
gated  from  other  parts  upwards,  &c.  Whence  it 
is  wTont  to  precede,  attend,  or  fupervene  very  ma¬ 
ny  difeafes.  But  feeing  the  beholding  of  things 
which  are  turned  around,  or  otherwife  quickly  agi¬ 
tated  before  ,the  eyes,  the  moving  of  the  head  or 
whole  body  in  gyration,  and  the  frightful  profpedt 
of  a  precipice,  induce  vertigo  upon  fuch  as  arc" ac¬ 
culto  ined  to  it,  it  is  not  improbable  that  internal 
caufes  aft  much  in  the  fame  manner. 

722.  That  vitiation  which  multiplies,  divides, 
mutilates,  or  otherwife  perverts  the  images  of  ob- 
jedts,  is  owing  to  the  many  diforders  of  different 
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parts  of  the  eye,  which  alter  their  fituation,  motion, 
and  fubftance  ;  fpafmodic  and  paralytic  diforders 
efpecially,  affecting  the  muffles  of  the  eyes,  retina, 
optic  nerve,  and  brain,  frequently  produce  very 
extraordinary  deceptions  of  this  fort. 

723.  The  faculty  by  which  we  accommodate  the 

eye  to  different  diftances  of  objects,  is  vitiated  in 
many  ways  m  myopy,  (7 preff* 

butes,  (  VTTZff'rgiGr&VTiCiC'  )  hyperprefbutes. 

724.  The  eye  affedled  with  myopy,  unable  to 
contemplate  more  remote  objects,  requires  alio  a  too 
near  approach,  that  it  may  fee  diftindlly.  It  there¬ 
fore  labours  under  an  excefs  of  that  power  by 
which  we  collect  the  rays  of  light  by  refraction  ; 
lor  io  it  happens,  that  the  rays  coming  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  almofl;  parallel,  are  too  foon  affembled  into 
a  focus,  and  thence  fall  in  a  ffattered  manner  upon 
the  retina.  The  caufes  are,  a  greater  length  of  the 
eye,  a  more  convex  cornea,  a  greater  gibbofity  of 
the  chryftalline  lens,  it  being  too  remote  from  the 
retina,  a  greater  denfity  of  the  mediums  through 
which  the  rays  pafs.  Spurious  myopy,  which  is 
induced  by  a  greater  flraitnefs  of  the  pupil,  a  lefs 
pellucidity  of  the  cornea  and  humours,  or  a  final- 
ler  degree  of  ffnfibility  of  the  iris  and  retina,  are 
rather  to  be  referred  to  hebetated  vifion  (716.). 

723»  prefbutes,  a  vitiation  oppofite  to 

the  former  (724.),  common  to  old  people,  is  like- 
wife  owing  to  the  oppofite  conditions  ;  a  want  of 
the  lens  may  alfo  be  referred  hither. 

726.  ,Y7r2^'7r^Jcr/3y7r<«,  hyperprefbutes,  which  fuppoffs 
the  lens  fo  near  to  the  retina,  that  the  rays  coming 
from  any  diftance  whatever  throw  their  focus  be¬ 
hind  the  retina  ;  hence,  neither  the  nearer  or  more 
remote  are  feen  diftin&ly,  if  anywhere  to  be  given 

may 
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be  called  a  great  degree  of  fenile  vifion  (725.),^ 
and  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  fpecies  of 
diminifhed  vifion  (716.). 

727.  Spafmodic  and  paralytic  affedtions  of  the 
nerves  fometimes  fo  confine  the  vifiion,  that  even 
the  fmalleft  increafe  of  diftance  cannot  be  allow-’ 
ed,  but  the  objedl  totally  difappears  — A  kind  of  vi¬ 
tiation  very  rare  and  Angular . 

728.  Concretion  of  the  eye  with  the  neighbouring 
parts,  preffure  by  tumours,  an  alienated  flotation, 
fpafin,  paralyfis,  and  diftradtion  of  its  mufcles, 
or  other  impediments,  may  differently  pervert  the 
ruction  and  direction  in  feeing.  Whence 
lateral  vifion,  the  fupercilious  and  dejedted  look, 
ferocious  afpecl,  fournefs,  and  the  like  defedts. 

729.  Amongft  thefe,  the  mold  remarkable  is, 
ftrabifmus,  or  fquinting,  by  which  thofe  affect- 
ed  fee  with  diftorted  eyes,  and  unequally  mov¬ 
ed.  Various  diftordons  inwards,  outwards,  up¬ 
wards,  and  downwards,  of  one  or  both  eyes,  confti- 
tute  the  difference.  The  manifold  feats  and  caufes 
of  this  vitiation  are  afcribed  to  the  power  of  vifion 
in  both  eyes  being  unequal,  in  one  much  weaker, 
or  even  deficient ;  to  the  mufcles  being  injured  by 
fpafm,  paralyfis,  wound,  ulcer,  contufion,  prefiure, 
contraction,  adhefion,  fo  that  they  cannot  direct 
both  eyes  equally  ;  to  the  cuftom  of  looking  ob¬ 
liquely,  or  with  one  eye  only  ;  a  bad  conformation 
of  the  cornea,  or  its  opacity  in  fomepart;  an  oblique 
fituation  of  the  chryftalline  lens  ;  to  an  unequal  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  ciliary  procedes  ;  laflly,  to  a  difeordant; 
harmony  of  the  two  retinas. 
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Lefions  of  the  internal  Senfes . 

73 °-  The  external  fenfes  do  indeed  adminifter 
*he  matter  upon  which  the  fenticnt  power  exer— 
cifes  itfelf ;  but  what  is  molt  excellent  in  that  func¬ 
tion  is  owing  to  the  internal  fenfes,  as  they  are  cal¬ 
led.  But  although  the  mind  may  feem  to  claim  to 
herfelf  the  principal  part  of  thefe,  it  muft  not  how¬ 
ever  be  denied,  that  the  organs  of  the  body  like- 
wife  contribute  their  ftiare,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
diverfity  of  thefe  muft  be  in  part  afcribed  the  dif¬ 
ferent  exercife  of  the  fenfes  of  the  laft  fort,  which 
are  obferved  in  perfons  in  health.  Whence  it  is 
natural  to  infer,  that  alienations  are  given  as  well 
here  as  in  the  external  fenfes,  which,  as  they  flow 
from  the  vitiations  of  the  body,  may  be  very  well 
fubjeefted  to  a  medical  enquiry  (36.). 

731.  Although  thefe  things  are  fufficiently  cer¬ 
tain,  we  are  ftill,  however,  ignorant  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  in  which  thefe  meiltal  operations  are  perform¬ 
ed  ;  nor  is  it  allowed  us  to  eftablifli  any  probable 
conjedure  concerning  the.  number,  fituation,  cr 
conformation  of  the  orga  n  3  with  which  it  is  pro- 
Tided  ^  or  of  the  powers,  manner  of  adting,  parti¬ 
cular  endowment  of  every  Angle  one,  and  the  like  : 
By  wdiicii  it  happens,  that  in  fo  great  ignorance 
of  the  found  date,  we  can  determine  nothing  cer¬ 
tain  concerning  the  nature  and  feat  of  the  vitiati¬ 
ons  which  here  occur.  We  muft  therefore,  for  a 
while,  acquiefce  in  the  general  doctrine,  until  phy¬ 
siology  has  difpelled  the  clouds. 
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Delirium . 

732.  That  perfon  is  faid  to  be  delirious,  who4,, 
When  he  is  awake,  like  however  to  one  dreaming,, 
refers  ideas  that  arife  from  internal  caufes  to  exter¬ 
nal  things,  and  confequently  perceives  and  thinks* 
things  prefent  which  are  not  ;  alio  he  who  com¬ 
bines  and  feparates  ideas  every-where  arifing  incon— 
gruoufly,  bearing  a  judgment  inconfiftent  with  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  ;  like  wife  he  who,  contrary  to  realon,  ai~ 
fumes  manners  foreign  to  his  own,  and  is 
away  by  inordinate  and  unruly  perturbations 


733.  Delirium ,  therefore,  fuppofes  a  difordered 
flate  of  the  thinking  faculty  in  a  perfon  awake,  by 
a  difeafe  of  the  organs.  For,  although  the  exercife 
of  the  other  fenfations  may  be  perverted,  yet,  un¬ 
icis  an  erroneous  judgment  has  likewife  acceded,  it 
can  fcarcely  be  accounted  delirium. 

734.  Whence  are  obferved  manifold  differences* 
and  various  degrees  of  this  fymptoxn,  as  it  is  either 
univerfal  or  particular,  fixed  or  wandering,  con¬ 
fiant  or  interrupted,  mild  or  furious,  incipient  of 
complete. 

7K.  But  it  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  obfcurity  of  this  matter  (731.),  either  to 
mark  the  parts  affefted,  or  the  different  modes  of 
lefion  by  which  particular  fpecies  of  delirium 
arife.  From  a  companion  of  thole  which  happen 
in  the  found  ftate,  it  leems,  that  it  could  at  lead:  be 
affirmed,  that,  in  fome  way  or  other,  thole  regular 
and  equable  motions  of  the  fenfory  organs,  fubjecl 
to  fhe  government  of  the  mind,  are  dilbrdered,  up- 
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on  which  depend  the  regular  conception  of  ideas* 
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confiftent  reparation,  combination,  fucceffion,  and 
attentive  contemplation,  without  which  the  judg¬ 
ment  cannot  be  found. 

736.  Whether,  therefore,  the  ideas,  which  internal 
caufes  excite,  are  fo  vivid,  as  to  fee  in  to  have  proceed¬ 
ed  from  without,  and  feize  upon,  and  hurry  away 
the  mind  without  buffering  it  to  attend  to  others  ;  or 
whether  incongruous  ideas  join  themfelves  to  others 
that  are  genuine  ;  or  finally,  if  fome  of  thofe  having 
affinity  to  others,  or  fuch  as  are  intermediate,  being 
fuppreffed,  cannot  be  extended  :  Whichfoever  of 
thefe  has  been  the  cafe,  it  is  manifeft,  that  it  cannot 
happen,  without  hrft  the  judgment,  afterwards  the 
will,  {hall  be  drawn  into  error,  and  moreover  motions 
correfponding  to  thefe  as  w^ell  of  the  body  as  mind, 
are  produced,  one  deception  introducing  another. 

737.  The  vaft  number  of  powers,  which  obferva-* 
tion  has  taught  can  produce  difturbances  of  that 
fort,  is  reduced  almoft  to  the  following  : 

I.  Thofe  which,  by  weakening  the  tenor  of  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  the  brain  and  origin  of  the 
nerves,  enfeeble  the  fentient  power.  Of  this  fort 
are  immoderate  evacuations,  fevere  difeafes  long  en¬ 
dured,  hyfteric,  hypochondriac,  apopledlic,  catalep¬ 
tic,  and  epileptic  diftempers;  immoderate  exercita¬ 
tione  of  the  rational  faculty  (522),  violent  and  long 
continued  agitations  of  the  mind  (532),  watching 
(55°.  to  552.)  ;  likewife  thofe  things  which,  by 
mucous  (283.),  or  watery  (287.)  flagnations,  de¬ 
luge  the  tender  ftamina  of  the  encephalos,  and  ren¬ 
der  them  flaccid  and  inert  (160.  I.  II.). 

II.  Thofe  which,  by  a  more  intenfe  circulation 
of  the  humours  (409.),  directed  upwards  (41 1.), 
accumulate  the  blood  in  the  veffels  of  the  encepha¬ 
los ;  hence,  by  diftenfion,  puliation,  attrition,  heat, 

aberration, 
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aberration,  immoderately  agitate  the  medullary  lub- 
ftance  in  proximity. 

III.  Thole  which,  by  drynefs,  rigidity,  gradual 
infarction  caufing  induration,  render  the  fenfory 
fibres  lefs  mobile  and  mutable  ;  Rates,  of  which 
when  they  are  once  fufceptible,  that  prove  indeed 
too  tenacious :  To  which  greatly  contributes  an 
atrabilarian  texture  c>f  the  humours,  induced  by 
difeafe,  or  fome  depravity  of  the  non-naturals 

(284.  320.  355.).  .  .  . 

IV.  Thole  which,  by  irritating,  excite  irregular, 
inordinate,  and  impetuous  motions  in  the  Jenfon - 
wn  commune,  whether  acting  immediately  upon  tms 
itfelf,  or  propagated  thither  by  confent  from  other 
parts.  But  the  manher  of  the  ftimuli,  which  dif- 
turb  the  fentient  power,  and  ot  the  irritations  of 
the  vital  principle,  is  the  fame,  nor  are  their 
3 number  and  diverfity  fewer.  Whence  they  are 
underflood  from  the  things  delivered  (17 
ifeq.) 

V.  Finally,  manifold  impediments,  which,  by 
inducing  violence  upon  the  parts  of  the  encephalos, 
perverting  the  fituation,  connection,  and  texture 
tof  the  fame,  obftrudling,  compreffmg,  agitating, 
and  lacerating  the  canals,  dillurbing  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  humours,  refift  the  conientaneous  me¬ 
ntion  of  the  flamina  of  the  medullary  fubftance. 

A  depraved  conformation  contracted  atter  birth, 
Lcommotion,  contufion,  fradture,  wound,  abfcefs, 
tecchymolis,  hydrocephalus,  and  the  like,  which  111- 
jfeft  the  head,  are  referred  to  this. 

738.  But  place  is  like  wife  given  here  to  predif- 
I] ponent  feeds,  which  render  Ionic  more  inclinable 
1 1  than  others,  as  well  to  delirium  as  to  paiticular 
■  fpecies  of  it  *.  i  emperanients  which,  without  doubt, 

LI  '  (614.), 
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(614.),  efpecially  the  melancholic  or  choleric,  and 
irritability  (616.),  greatly  conduce ;  befides  that  pe¬ 
culiar  family  difpofition  propagated  by  inheritance, 
fcarce  to  be  wholly  explained  from  the  former. 

739.  The  irregularities  of  the  imagination,  which 
are  corredled  by  the  judgment,  are  only  {lighter  de¬ 
grees  of  folly,  and  have  limilar  caufes.  Likewife, 
the  obftinacy  and  ftiffnefs,  which,  by  the  force  of 
difeafe,  is  fometimes  produced  in  the  will,  no  lefs 
than  turbulent  commotions  of  the  mind  (732.),  be¬ 
long  to  this  head. 

740.  A  wavering,  confufed,  obliterated  memory,  , 

puerility,  fatuity,  i.  e.  want  of  the  fenfes,  , 

«*■*&<*,  by  which,  on  account  of  a  difeafe  of  the  j 
organs,  all  the  affeftions  of  the  mind  whatfoever  j 
are  extinguifhed,  and  whatever  other  mifchiefs  are  ) 
of  that  fort,  each  of  them  fuppofes  fome  lefion  of  ; 
the  fenfory  organ  in  its  own  way  ;  the  property  of  ^ 
the  lefion,  however,  fcarce  to  be  determined  fur-  - 
ther  than  the  occaiional  caufes  of  indifpoiition,  and  ) 
difeafes  preceding,  attendant,  and  fubfequent,  can  be  • 
pointed  out.  Age,  temperament,  torpor  of  the  vital  \ 
power  (196.),  organic  vitiations  (735.  V.),  laxity  ; 
and  rigidity  of  the  folids  ;  obftrudtion,  collapfe,  and  > 
concretion  of  the  fmaller  vefifels  ;  fpiflitude  of  the  j 
humours,  an  aqueous  inertnefs,  paucity,  redun-  i 
dance,  or  a  diminifhed  motion  of  the  lame  ;  para-  j 
lytic,  and  fpafmodic  affedlions  of  the  nerves,  and  1 
the  difeafes  thence  arifing,  either  univerfal  or  par-  d 
ticular,  deferve  to  be  principally  attended  to. 

Symptoms  oj  the  Motive  Power. 

* 

741.  There  are  none  of  the  corporeal  fuudtionsrj 
which  cannot  be  aferibed  to  motion.  Whence,  011c: 

account! 
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account  of  the  number  and  diverfity  of  thefe,  there 
is  an  innumerable  variety  of  motions,  which  are 
performed  in  health.  The  animal  machine  has, 
therefore,  its  own;  motory  fyftem  alio  diffufed 
through  all  the  parts,  provided  with  its  own  fibres, 
as  well  fingle  as  colleaed  into  mufcles,  which,  like 
inftruments  of  motion,  are  animated  witn  a  mo¬ 
tive  power.  Thus  are  excited  motions  oi  two 
•  the  one  fpontaneous,  the  other,  that  wlncn 
■  is  governed  by  volition,  but  thefe,  althougn  tney 
are  governed  by  different  laws,  and  may,  therefore, 
feem  to  differ  much  among  themfelves,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  however,  acknowledge  the  fame  principle  of 
motion,  and  are  not  atfehled  by  a  diffimjlar  organic 
apparatus.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  tney  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  fame  difeafes.  We  fhall,  theieroie,  tieat 
of  the  fymptoms  of  both  under  one  common 

head. 

Spafm. 

742.  Spasms  are  of  much  greater  frequency, 
even  than  pains  in  the  fick ;  nor  is  it  feldorn  they 
conftitute  the  whole  difeafe,  at  leaf:  the  principal 
part  of  it ;  and  themfelves,  as  they  flow  from  their 
own  caufes,  become,  in  their  turn,  the  caufes  of 
very  many  fymptoms.  Although,  therefore,  tne 
influence  of  fpafin  is  by  fome  extended  much  too 
far,  it  is  to  be  confeffed,  however,  that  there  is 
fcarce  another  affechon  of  the  living  body  given, 
the  occafional  caufes  of  which  happen  eithei  moie 
fuddenly,  fo  univerfal  with  regard  to  its  feat,  or 
having  greater  power  to  difturb  tne  functions  in. 

every  way.  '  '  J  , 
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743.  A  violent,  involuntary,  and  inordinate  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  motive  fibres  is  called*  fpafm.  All  and 
fingular  the  parts  of  the  motory  fyftem,  which  are 
widely  extended  (741.),  are  fubjecl  to  it.  But  the 
motive  power,  wliich  animates  the  fibres  and  muff 
cles  in  heal th,  and  that  which  exhibits  adlion  in 
fpafm,  is  the  fame,  in  which  the  former  is  only 
preternatural,  becaufe  it  is  too  intenfe,  nor  does  it 
happen  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  oecono- 
my. 

744.  Seeing,  therefore,  the  motive  power  feems 
to  be  derived  from  the  vital  principle  (17c.  209. 
V.),  it  is  manifefi:,  that,  in  inveftigating  the  caufes 
of  fpafms,  we  mull  chiefly  attend  to  irritations 
(171.),  of  which  there  are  reckoned  many  :  Acrids, 
mechanical  and  chemical,  of  a  known  and  unknown 
kind,  dolorific  powers  (673.),  immoderate  reple¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  evacuation,  commotions  of  the 
circulatory  fyftem,  affections  of  the  nervous  fyftem, 
univerfal  or  particular,  various  irritations  of  the  muff 
cies,  tendons,  and  membranes.  To  this  the  mutual 
confent  which  principally  obtains  here  between  the 
fentient  and  motive  powers  (179.  5 25.  537.)  much 
conduces  ;  whence  it  happens,  that  fpafms  very 
frequently  fiipervene  every  immoderate  fenfation, 
pain  (675.),  anxiety  (682.),  and  alfo  perturbations 
of  mind  (5 32.),  as  if  nature,  by  the  help  of  thefe, 
endeavoured  to  avert  or  keep  off"  the  evil,  of  which 
fenie  forewarns  (675.  691.). 

745.  But  as  the  vital  power  is  not  in  every  pern 
fon,  nor  in  every  part  of  the  body,  equally  flrong 
(17 5*  176.)  ;  fo,  according  to  the  difference  of 
this,  there  is  produced  a  greater  or  lefs  tendency  to 
fpafms.  For  which  reafon,  thole  who  labour  under 
the  difeafe  of  irritability  (190.),  nourifh  within 

them 
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them  the  mod  powerful  feeds  of  this  fymptom 

(195.).  r  t  . 

746.  The  great  number  of  effects  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  fpafm  is  underftood  from  what  has  been 
delivered  (19 5.  209.).  They  do  not,  however,  fo 
conftantly  hurt,  but  that  they  deferve  to  be  reckon¬ 
ed  the  mod  falutary  aids  of  nature  for  averting  and 
curing  difeafes  (297.  640.  64?.  744.) . 

747.  It  likewife  evidently  appears,  that  there  are 
manifold  differences  of  fpafm s,  as  they  are  either 
univerfal  or  particular,  idiopathic,  or  fym pathetic, 
ludden  or  flow,  lhrmking,  or  inflating,  which  laft 
are  called  flatulent,  See. 

748.  Thofe  who  diftinguifli  fpafm  fro  17  convul- 
iion,  call  the  former  continued,  the  latter  alternate 
contraction  of  the  mufcles,  which  fome  rather 
chufe  to  denominate  convulfive  motion.  It  will 
make  no  odds,  whether  the  fame  or  different  names 
are  ufed.  Both  affections  certainly  belong  to  the 
fame  genus  ;  they  occupy  the  fame  parts,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  both  fimilar  caufes  and  differences  ;  be- 
fides,  it  often  happens  that  the  one  paffes  into  the 
other.  The  diftifidtion  of  the  moderns  between  to¬ 
nic  and  clonic  difeafes  is  therefore  underftood. 

749.  Inquietude  may  likewife,  in  fome  meafure, 
be  referred  to  this  ;  for,  although  that  agitation  of 
the  members  does  not  happen  altogether  againft  the 
will,  for  the  moil  part,  however,  it  cannot  be  fuf- 
pended  at  diferetion  when  it  arifes  from  difeafe. 
Anxiety,  pain,  itching,  heat,  and  delirium,  are  for 
the  mod  part  the  catife. 

7^0.  Horror,  horripilation,  and  a  more  vehe¬ 
ment  degree  and  rigour  of  the  latter,  more  clearly  dif- 
cover  the  nature  of  a  fpafmodic  concuffion.  I  hey 
happen  in  fevers,  fuppuration,  and  fphacelus,  ve¬ 
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hement  affections  of  the  nerves,  fudden  and  immo¬ 
derate  evacuations,  the  injudicious  fuppreffion  of 
thefe,  but  more  efpecially  when  nature  ftruggles 
with  laborious  efforts  to  expel  any  thing  crude, 
acrid,  corrupted,  heterogeneous,  or  virulent,  re¬ 
maining  internally.  But  feeing  they  are  produced 
by  the  mind’s  being  difturbed  with  difagreeable 
ideas,  and  the  fudden  cooling  of  the  body  when 
warm,  and  have  attendant  upon  them  a  fenfe  of 
cold  under  the  fkin,  and  external  palenefs,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  there  are  cutaneous  fpaffns,  which  caufe 
an  unequable  circulation  and  native  heat,  by  the 
fmaller  veffels  being  conftriCted,  and  the  humours 
repelled  inwardly. 

751.  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  mufcles  re¬ 
gularly  excited  into  acffion  in  obedience  to  the  will, 
afterwards  by  an  involuntary  agility  and  impetuofi- 
ty,  not  to  be  refrained,  accelerate  their  motions, 
and  hurry  away  againft  the  determination  of  the 
will  ;  a  vitiation  frequent  in  the  mufcles  of  fpeech, 
but  not,  however,  peculiar  to  them  alone ;  for  I 
have  feen  thole  who  could  run,  but  not  walk.  That 
volubility  has  fomething  fpafmodic,  and  therefore 
belongs  to  this  place.  Does  it  likewife  obtain  in 
fpontaneous  motions  ?  We  may  believe  that  the 
periftaltic  motion  is  fo  affected,  when  things  ingeft- 
ed  by  a  very  quick  paffage  through  the  windings  of 
of  the  inteftines,  are  violently  ejected  from  the 
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752.  Paralysis,  parefis,  refolution,  fuppofes  an 
extin&ion  of  the  motive  faculty,  therefore  a  flaccid 
inertnefs  of  the  motive  fibres,  and  thence  immobi¬ 
lity  of  the  parts  which  they  ought  to  move.  This 
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affeclion  oppofite  to  fpafm  (743.),  as  generally  ex¬ 
tended,  infefts  all  and  lingular  the  inftruments  of 
motion,  mufcles,  and  fibres,  as  well  voluntary  as 
involuntary.  It  is  called  exquifite,  if  there  is  a 
want  of  fenfe  and  motion  at  the  fame  time  ;  but,  if 
fenfe  remains,  it  is  called  imperfect ;  and  (  xTavtzj  f 
atony,  if  it  enervates  the  fibres  of  the  vifcera  and 
veflels. 

753.  It  is  owing  to  various  difeafes  :  1.  Of  the 
brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  fpinal  mar¬ 
row,  and  of  the  nerves,  thence  diflributed  into 
trunks,  ganglions,  and  fmall  branches  ;  by  which 
it  happens,  that  the  nervous  power  grows  torpid, 
becomes  languid,  and  is  intercepted  by  the  inter- 
courfe  between  thefe  parts,  and  the  motive  fibres 
being  taken  away.  2.  Of  the  circulatory  fyftem, 
by  which  the  influx  of  the  vital  humours  into  the 
organs  of  motion,  is  diminiihed  and  fuppreffed. 
3.  Of  the  vitiation  peculiar  to  the  mufcular  fibres 
induced  by  diftradtion,  preffure,  conflant  reft,  more 
intenfe  adlion,  relaxation,  {location,  and  degenera¬ 
cy  of  the  texture,  by  which  they  are  rendered  un¬ 
fit  for  motion.  Any  one  of  thefe  feparately,  or 
more  together,  whether  they  extinguiih  the  motive 
power  itfelf  (741.),  or  only  take  away  the  condi¬ 
tions,  without  which  it  cannot  be  excited  into  con- 
fentaneous  motions ;  in  either  way  paralyfis  muft 
neceffarily  take  place. 

754.  Wherefore,  it  is  not  difficult  to  diftinguifh, 
that  impotency  of  motion  from  other  fpecies  of 
morbid  immobility.  It  is  like  wife  evident,  that  its 
feat  is  exceedingly  different,  and  that,  according  to 
its  diverfity,  paralyfis  is  divided  into  univerfal  and 
particular,  idiopathic  and  fympathetic.  Nor  is  the 
nature  of  innumerable  mifchiefs  obfcure,  which, 

from 
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from  a  derecl  of  motion,  are  derived  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  every  kind. 

75 5.  A  {lighter  degree  of  paralyfis  is  debility  of 
the  motive  power,  by  which  it  happens,  that  muf- 
cular  motions  can  only  be  exercifed  languidly,  and 
with  difficulty.  Although  this  is  chiefly  referred  to 
animal  motion,  it  not  lei’s  affeds  the  vital  and  na¬ 
tural  iikewife,  and  acknowledges  the  lame  caufes 
and  differences  as  paralyfis  (753.  754.).  Paucity 
and  redundance  of  humours,  a  vitiated  texture, 
torpor  of  circulation,  a  fuppreiTed  and  exhaufted 
nervous  energy,  arid  enfeebled  folids,  are  to  be  prin¬ 
cipally  regarded  here. 

756.  Hence  is  underftood  the  fpontaneous  laffi- 
tude  which  fo  often  foretels  difeafes,  and  the  diffe¬ 
rent  fpecies  of  this  enumerated  by  the  ancients,  the 
tenfive,  ulcerous,  and  inflammatory. 

757.  Tremor  Iikewife,  which  happens  when  we 
endeavour  to  move  the  joints,  pertains  to  imbecility 
of  the  motive  faculty  (755.).  But  palpitation,  in 
which  parts  at  reft  are  made  to  vibrate,  mull  be 
ranked  ainongft  fpafmodic  vitiations  (743.). 

Jffections  of  Sleep. 


758.  Vi  GILA  N  C  E  ,  when  it  is  a  fymptom 

of  a  difeafe,  is  not  lefs  hurtful  to  the  Gek  than  ex¬ 
cel  live  watchfulnefs  to  the  found  (550.  to  552.). 
It  is  produced  when  fo  great  agitation  happens  of 
the  animal  emporium  from  internal  difturbances, 
that  the  organs  of  the  fenfes,  and  voluntary  mo- 
tlons,  cannot  be  relaxed,  or  the  nervous  influence 
made  to  ceafe  ;  and,  therefore,  the  mind  cannot 


withdraw  itfelf  from  the  mutual  intercourfe  with 
the  body.  For  which  reafon,  pam  (670.),  itching 

(679.), 
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79.),  anxiety,  (682.),  delirium  (7  $2.),  fever,  in¬ 
flammation,  fuppuration,  a  more  intenfe  circula¬ 
tion,  milling  of  the  humours  towards  the  fuperior 
parts,  great  heat,  and  hence  the  difeafes  in  which 
fome  of  thefe  are  ingredients,  efpecially  if  irritability 
(190.)  has  acceded,  induce  vigilancy. 

7  59.  Of  immoderate  deep  in  difeafes  manifold 
fpecies  occur,  differing  from  each  other  in  duration, 
degree,  the  concurrence  of  other  fymptoms  ;  hence 
likewife  in  names.  The  caufes  may  be  generically  re¬ 
duced,  1.  To  languor  of  the  fentient  and  moving 
powers,  to  which  fatigue  of  body  or  mind  from 
whatever  caufe  contribute,  extraordinary  evacua¬ 
tions,  debility  of  the  folids  (157.),  torpor  (196.), 
flownefs  of  circulation  (410.),  humours  vapid  and 
impo verified  through  redundance  of  water  (287.), 
gluten  (283.  373.),  craffamentum  (284.),  pingui- 
dity  (394.)»  intenfe  cold  (427.  V.),  &c.  2.  To 

the  fame  powers  opprefled,  hence  hindered  to  acfl, 
on  account  of  various  plethora  (387,  t0  392-)* 
obefity  (394.),  too  great  impetus  of  the  blood  to¬ 
wards  the  head,  and  its  return  not  enough  expedite, 
infar&ions  of  the  veffels  of  the  encephalos,  inflam¬ 
mation,  eryflpelas,  fuppreffed  evacuations,  metaf- 
tafis  of  morbific  matters  in  the  fuperior  parts.— Does 
that  fopor  which  is  induced  by  fermented  fpirits 
(467.),  and  the  ufe  of  narcotics,  likewife  belong  to 
this  place?  3.  To  thofe  things  which  fufpend  the 
free  intercourfe  of  the  animal  emporium,  with  the 
organs  of  the  voluntary  fenfes  and  motions  :  Of 
this  fort  a  great  number  are  reckoned,  injuring 
bv  commotion,  compreffion,  inundation,  and  cief- 
truclion  of  the  encepnalos,  inch  as  violent  pcrcul- 
lion  of  the  head,  depreffion  of  the  cranium,  frac- 
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ture,  exoftofis,  abfcefs,  various  tumours  generated 
internally,  depending  upon  the  brain,  extra vafated 
Iiumours,  afterwards  ftagnating,  hydrocephalus, 
and  alio  the  things  already  enumerated  (2.), 
which  aft  by  oppreffmg  the  fentient  and  moving 
powers.  4.  And  the  mind,  perhaps,  weary  of 
the  reciprocal  influx,  fometirnes  puts  a  flop  to  the 
operations  ot  her  laboratory,  and,  as  it  were,  wrapt 
up  within  herfelf,  the  animal  organs  being  relaxed, 
is  at  reft  and  ceafes  from  her  work.  We  would  al- 
moft  be  ready  to  conclude,  that  dead  fleeps,  very 
frequently  the  confequences  of  conftant  grief,  arife 
from  this  origin. 

760.  According,  therefore,  as  any  of  thefe  fin- 
gly  (759.)*  or  more  complicated  and  various  in 
degree,  are  prefent  in  the  body,— fo  they  will  either 
'  induce  fomnolency  only,  or  gentle,  or  more  pro¬ 
found  fleeps,  provided  by  their  action  they  do  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  animal  fyftem,  and  confe- 
quently  do  not  altogether  opprefs  life. 

yd  1.  YL&ptct  ay^vn-vcv)  a  ftruggle  of  fleep  and  vigilan- 
cy  alternately,  which  neither  permits  one  to  fleep, 
nor  to  be  properly  awake,  is  hence  underftood  ;  for 
it  fuppofes  the  caufes  of  fleep  urging  indeed  (759.), 
but  hindered  to  aft  with  a  full  effeft,  on  account  of 
the  caufes  (758.)  of  watchfulnefs  immediately  fuc- 
ceeding.  It. is  therefore  produced  in  difeafes,  when 
pain,  anxiety,  delirium,  terrifying  dreams,  or  fome 
other  more  intenfe  agitation  of  the  fen  for  mm  com¬ 
mune,  fupervene  an  infuperable  propenfity  to  fleep. 

762.  Nor  is  that  mixture  of  fleep  and  watchful¬ 
nefs,  to  which  dreams,  frights  in  fleep,  and  fom- 
nambutation  are  owing,  much  different.  For  thefe 
arife  when  the  caufes  of  watching  (758.)  produced 

in  us  while  fleeping,  do  not  wholly  remove  the  Rate 
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of  fomnolency,  but,  however,  more  or  lefs  inter¬ 
rupt  it ;  fo  that  there  is,  therefore,  difquietude  of 
fome  part  of  the  laboratory  of  the  internal  fenfes, 
which  fometimes  diffufes  its  influence  through  the 
fyftein  of  the  voluntary  motions.  Whoever,  there- 
fore,  conficlers  that  fame  thing  mechanical,  by  which 
ideas  are  wont  to  arife,  may  be  revived,  and  fome 
joined  with  others  in  thole  awake,  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  difcover  how  manifold  occafional  caufes 
of  Heeping  may  be  produced  in  the  fick,  when  they 
happen  fo  frequently  even  to  the  found  ;  but  even 
plainly  to  perceive  the  number  and  variety  of  pof- 
iible  fpecies  of  deep,  and  the  infinity  of  indiftinfit 
combinations  :  Although  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  de- 

o 

termine,  even  by  conjecture,  the  particular  nature 
and  proper  feat  of  the  corporeal  change,  which 
correfponds  to  every  one  of  thefe. 

Symptoms  qj  the  Vital  Motions . 

763.  The  circulation  of  the  humours,  the  princi¬ 
pal  function  of  the  animal  ceconomy,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  common  center  to  which  the  vital  motions  tend, 
and  where  they  unite.  For  which  reafon  the  vi¬ 
tiations,  which  happen  to  thefe  motions,  principally 
manifeft  themfelves  by  their  effects  in  the  circula¬ 
tory  fyftem  and  its  primary  inftruments,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  be  referred  to  impeded  actions  of  the  heart, 
arteries,  and  lungs. 

Symptoms  of  Refpiration . 

764.  Respiration  is  indeed  fubjedl  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  mind,  as  it  performs  various  func¬ 
tions,  which  are  regulated  by  the  will ;  notwithftan- 
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iag  which,  however,  k  is  reckoned  among  the  vita! 
actions,  feeing  it  is  both  fpontaneous,  and  abfo- 
iutcly  rieceffary  for  the  continuance  of  life.  The 
principal,  therefore,  of  its  many  vitiations  deferve 
to  be  expounded  in  this  places  as  they  are  very 
frequent,  and,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the 
figns  which  they  afford  in  difeafes,  exceedingly 
ufeful  to  be  under  flood. 


765»  On  account  of  the  multitude  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  required  for  a  free  refpiration,  the 
injuries,  to  which  it  is  liable,  are  very  numerous, 
and  vaftly  different.  The  air  offending  by  heat 
(424.  IX.  427.  V.  VIII.),  humidity  (430.  IV. 
V.),  gravity  (434.),  levity  (435.  437.)',  ftagna- 
tion  (438.  439.),  corruptions  (440.  442.  496; 
497.),  various  difeafes  oi  anguftation  (209.),  ob- 
ftruction,  obfiipation,  coinpreifion,  fpafm,  and  co¬ 
alition  of  the  mouth,  noftrils,  fauces,  larynx,  tra¬ 
chea,  bronchia,  and  the  parts  through,  which  the 
air  ought  to  pals,  the  lungs  themfelves  befet,  or 
become  impervious  by  inflammation,  eryfipelas, 
pullules,  vomica,  ulcer,  tubercles,  congdtions  of 
blood,  pituite,  ferum,  polypofe,  gouty,  rheumatic, 
atrabilariau,  or  fome  other  morbific  matter,  either 
iu  their  vafcular  apparatus  or  parenchymatous  part; 
air,  blood,  ferum,  various  humours  infefilng  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  fo  that  the  lungs  cannot  be 
expanded  ;  likewife  a  bad  conformation  of  the  tho¬ 
rax,  luxation,  fracture,  and  anchylohs  of  the  ver¬ 
tebra;  or  ribs ;  alfo  debility,  paralyfis,  and  fpafm  of 
tiie  mufcles  performing  refpiration,  or  an  impeded 
aft  ion  through  pain,  inflammation,  ecchymoma, 
ernphyfema,  wound,  or  contufian  ;  likewife  fimi- 
iar  vitiations  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  ;  finally, 
obfiacles  arifing  from  the  abdomen,  which  fuppreis 
;he  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  or  force  it  upwards, 
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afcites,  tympany,  the  ftomach  or  inteftines  immo¬ 
derately  diftended  with  meat,  drink,  wind,  feces* 
Sec.  the  uterus,  and  the  parts  which  pertain  to  it 
turgent  with  the  foetus,  air,  ferum,  or  fame  other 
adventitious  matter,  inflammatory  tumours  of  the 
vifcera,  purulent,  fchirrous,  cancerous,  fteatoma- 
tous,  &g.  Whence  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  fcarce 
another  fymptom  given,  which  joins  itfelf  to  fo  ma¬ 
ny  affections,  and  of  fo  many  different  kinds. 

766.  But  in  fo  great  a  variety  of  caules,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  fpeeies  and  degrees  of  difficulty  of 
breathing  remarked,  are  full  more  numerous ;  as 
there  are  dyfpnoia,  afthma,  orthopnoia,  fliort, 
creaking,  loud,  and  deep  refpiration,  ftrangulation, 
&c.  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  are  eaiilv  un- 
derftood  from  the  things  delivered  (765.)  ;  efpeci- 
ally  if  any  one  duly  eftimates  the  anxiety  that  is 
produced  from  an  action  fo  neceffary  to  life  being 
impeded,  which  urges  nature  to  ufe  every  exer¬ 
tion  of  her  powers,  and  therefore,  with  intenfc  and 
augmented  motions',  to-  fuceour  life  in  danger. 


767.  ’ 


a  waxy  fuffocation,  a  refpiration  really 


or 


feemingly  abolilhed,  is  produced  from  the  fame 
caufes  (765.),  but  of  greater  vehemence  or  duration. 
Hence,  it  either  fucceeds,  fooner  or  later,  a  gradual¬ 
ly  iacreafmg  dyfpnoia,  or,  attacking  fuddeniy  under 
the  denomination  of  a  fuffoeating  catarrh,  threa¬ 
tens  or  induces  death,  k  fometimes  attends  a  de¬ 
fection  of  the  vital  circulation  ;  hence  it  fupervenes 
greater  degrees  of  deliquium  animi ,  as  a  fymptom  of  a 
fymptom :  fometimes  it  arifes  primarily  from  its  own 
caufes,  and  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  intercepted 
p adage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  the  circula¬ 
tion  being  inhibited,  at  the  fame  time  fupprefTes 
vitiations  of  the  air,  violent  affections  of 

the 
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die  nerves,  viz.  paralyfis,  and  ip  a  (in  in  the  organs 
of  reipiration,  Ridden  oppletion  of  the  lungs  from 
olood,  pus,  catarrh,  are  the  chief  caufes  of  this. 

768.  Gough,  the  fymptom  of  depraved  refpira- 
tion,  is  a  violent,  convulsive,  alternate,  fonorous  eli- 
fion  of  the  infpired  air  by  the  mouth.  It  therefore 
fuppofes  convulfive  motions  of  the  mufcles  which 
perform  refpiration,  and  likewife  the  glottis  in 
fome  meafure  contracted  ;  by  which  it  happens, 
that  the  pulmonic  air  is  driven  with  violence  and 
nolle  from  the  larynx ;  nor  is  there  room  given 
for  full  infpiration.  But  it  is  properly  reckoned  a 
medicative  effort  (640.),  by  which  nature  endea¬ 
vours  to  fweep  away  with  a  vehement  excuffion  of 
the  breath,  any  thing  that  either  by  its  bulk  or 
acrimony,  incommodes  the  aeriferous  fyftem  of  die 
lungs.— Hence  it  may  be  excited  by  the  will. 

769.  Thefe  things  therefore  are  the  provocatives  of 
cough,  which,  by  a  mechanical,  phyfical,  or  che¬ 
mical  action,  create  moleftation  to  the  lungs,  bron¬ 
chia,  afpera  arteria,  or  larynx  ;  corrupted  air ; 
things  ingefted,  injuring  by  their  heat,  cold, 
acrimony,  afpenty  ;  the  reception  of  extraneous 
fubftances  into  the  larynx  (604.),  a  diftillation  of 
acrid  matter  upon  it,  or  the  fauces  in  vicinity,  re¬ 
dundance,  craflitude,  and  corruption  of  the  mucus 
lubricating  thefe  parts ;  blood,  ferum,  pus,  ichor 
here  collected  ;  ficcity,  inflammation,  eryfipelas, 
apthae,  exanthemata,  and  alfo  molt  of  the  other 
vitiations  of  the  refpiratory  organs  above  enume¬ 
rated  (765.),  which,  although  they  have  nothing 
that  can  be  ejected  by  expectoration,  by  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  breathing  alone,  which  they  induce,  foli- 
cit  nature  to  coughing  ;  by  which,  if  ihe  cannot 
overcome  the  obftacle,  ihe  attempts,  however, 
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at  leaft,  to  facilitate  the  tranfit  of  the  blood. 
But  thefe  are  more  prone  to  it,  whofe  interior 
membrane  of  the  trachea,  through  defedl  of  mu¬ 
cus,  drynefs,  tcnfion,  or  fome  other  caufe,  is  more 
ffnfible  than  is  proper. 

770.  Cough  I  ike  wife  arifes  from  confent,  when 
the  tabefadlion  of  other  parts,  either  by  ft  imulus  or 

the  tranilation  of  a  morbific  matter,  affects  the  fyf- 

*  * 

tem  of  circulation.  Whence  it  is  frequent  in  va- 
rious  affections  of  the  primae  vise,  particularly  the 
ftomach,  liver,  fpleen,  tefticles,  parotids,  teeth, 
ears,  brain,  nerves,  fkdn,  &c. 

771 .  Wherefore  it  is  evident,  what  fort  of  cough  is 
called  the  dry,  humid,  convulsive,  idiopathic,  fym pa¬ 
thetic,  ferine,  catarrhal,  ftomachic,  & c.  Nor  does 
the  origin  of  innumerable  evils  lie  hid,  which  a 
more  violent  degree  of  it,  or  long  protracted,  indu¬ 
ces  ;  for  by  the  violent  and  frequent  concuflions  of 
the  lungs,  abdominal  vifcera,  and  the  whole  body, 
the  infpiration  being  interrupted,  the  blood  put  into 
commotion,  the  equable  tranfit  of  the  fame  through 
the  lungs  impeded,  the  refpiratory  muffles  perpe¬ 
tually  irritated  and  inordinately  agitated,  there  be-» 
hoves  to  be  produced  defatigatidn,  a  vitiated  coc- 
tion  of  the  aliment,  vomiting,  hernias,  abortion, 
congeftion  of  the  humours  in  the  head,  debility  of 
the  pulmonary  veffels,  eruptions  of  blood,  vniver- 
fa!  convulsions,  fuffocation,  and  the  innumerable 
evils  which  enfue  from  thefe. 

772.  Sternutation  is  likewife  to  be  referred  to 
this  ;  a  fpecies  of  convulfive  motion  not  unlike  the 
former,  which  expels  the  air,  firft  mfpired  in  con- 
fid  er  able  quantity,  with  one  effort  of  a  very  violent, 
•fonorous  expiration,  through  the  paffages  of  the 
nofe  and  mouth,  fo  that  the  breath  violently  ftrik- 
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ing  upon  the  membrane  invefling  thofe  cavities, 
fweeps  and  abfterges  its  fur  face,  and  mo  i  (tens  it 
with  the  expreffed  humidity,  that  thofe  things  which 
are  troublefbme  may  be  wiped  off  and  expelled. 
A  falutary  endeavour,  therefore,  fupervenes  irrita- 
tions  of  the  noftrils,  fauces,  and  eyes  ;  and  confe- 
quently  many  difeafes  of  thofe  parts.  It  is  like  wife 
produced  in  manner  of  fpafm  from  caufes  more 
univerfal,  or  whofe  feat  is  more  remote  from  the 
nofe,  efpecially  in  perfons  of  a  more  irritable  nature 
(190. 745»)  •  Itis  not  however  always  ufeful;  for  when 
it  cannot  (hake  off  the  ftiimihis,  fatiguing  by  an  un¬ 
availing  con ciiffi on,  hurts  no  lefs  vehemently  than 
the  cough  (771.). 

773.  Laughter,  as  it  is  a  convulfion  of  the  refpi- 
ratory  mufcles,  which  agitates  the  breath  confined 
in  the  aeriferous  fyftem  with  fudden,  fmall,  and 
reciprocal  concuffions,  like  tremulous  vibrations  ; 
and,  therefore,  by  a  protracted  expiration,  fufpends 
a  full  infpiration,  deferves  a  place  equally  among 
the  fymptoms  as  among  the  noxious  powers  (521.). 
For  it  both  happens  without  the  confent  of  the 
mind  from  corporeal  ffimuli,  which  irritate  the  dia¬ 
phragm,  and  with  it  the  abdominal  mufcles  adding 
.  in  conjunction  with  it,  the  other  organs  of  refpirati- 
on,  and  next  the  mufcles  of  the  face,  even  by  confent. 
Whence  it  attends  affeddions  of  the  diaphragm  in-r 
deed  primarily,  next  of  the  ftomach,  fpleen,  and 
uterus,  alfo  thofe  which  difturb  the  fenforium  com¬ 
mune,  and  fometimes  febrile  and  other  commotions, 
an  evil  familiar  to  the  hypochondriac,  hyffceric,  ma¬ 
niac,  phrenitie,  &c.  Hence  is  underftood  a  mor¬ 
bid  weeping  a-kin  to  laughter,  of  which  there  is  a 
frequent  transition  to  the  former. 
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774.  Sighing,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  voluntary 
mufcies,  draws  in  the  breath  very  deep,  even  to  the 
bottom  of  the  breaft,  and,  more  forcibly  than  ufual, 
expels  it  upwards.  Thus  nature,  by  a  great  and 
long  draught  of  refpiration,  increales  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  air,  procures  refrigeration  to  the  fuf- 
focating  heat,  excitement  to  the  pulmonary  circula¬ 
tion,  a  remedy  to  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  eafe 
to  anxiety.  Hence  the  caules  are  whatever  things 

induce  grief  (682.  to  691.). 

775.  Yawning  is  an  infpiration  like  enough  to 

fio-hing  (774.),  more  vehement  however,  and,  for 
the  molt  part,  iterated  in  a  more  intenle  degree, 
drawing  in  the  air  through  no  other  paffage  but  the 
■wideft  meatus  of  the  mouth  ;  _  and  is,  therefore,  at¬ 
tended  with  a  violent  contraction  of  tnoiu  mufcies, 
which,  by  feparating  the  jaws,  mouth,  and  lips, 
and  dilating  the  ifthmus  of  the  fauces  and  gtattis, 
can  prepare  the  wideft,  and  likewife  near  eft  en¬ 
trance  to  the  external  air.  It  is,  therefore,  an  auxi¬ 
liary  fymptom  (98.  101.),  the  action  or  nature 
alone,  and  is  more  beneficial  than  fighing,  as  it 
happens  with  a  falutary  intention  to  thofe  growing 
drowfy,  although  found;  fo  likewife  to  the  fick, 
whofe  ftrength  languifhes  on  account  of  vitiations 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  or  inertnefs  of  tne  vital  cii- 
culation  ;  befides,  it  is  frequent  in  febrile  attacks, 
hyfterical,  hypochondriac,  comatofe,  and  chronic 

affections.  •  •  1 

776.  Pandiculation,  very  frequently  joined  to 

this  (775.)j  which,  with  the  breatn  long  connnec , 
and  an  effort  extended  over  the  whole  fyftem  of  the 
voluntary  mufcies,  vehemently  diftends  the  whole 
joints  of  the  body,  is  of  the  fame  fort,  not  only 
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the  confequence  of  torpor,  but  alfo  the  natural  re¬ 
medy. 


Symptoms  of  the  Heart's  Motion . 

'  777.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  fuppofes  con- 

vuifive  contradions  of  it,  which,  by  a  vehement 
ftriking  again  ft  the  neighbouring  parts,  far  exceed 
the  natural.  It  therefore  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a  fpafmodic  afFedion,  and  is'underftood  from  (743. 
et  feq).  But  very  many  occafional  caufes  of  this 
,  vitiation  are  feated  in  the  high  degree  of  vital  power, 
which  the  heart,  before  all  other  parts,  poflefles  : 
Great  difturbances  of  the  nervous  kind  in  the  hyf- 
teric,  hypochondriac,  and  more  irritable ;  like  wife 
diforders  in  the  circulatory  fyftem,  whether  having 
arifen  in  it  primarily,  from  the  former  affedions, 
or  elfewhere,  propagated  as  far  as  the  heart ;  fome 
more  powerful  irritations  of  the  heart,  or  even  im¬ 
pediments,  which  greatly  refill  the  due  admiffion 
or  expulfion  of  the  blood.  It  is,  therefore,  produ¬ 
ced  from  violent  affections  of  the  mind,  fuch  as 
fudaen  tear,  exceffive  venery,  too  great  exercitation 
of  the  mind  or  body,  fpafms  of  other  parts,  pains, 
anxiety,  febrile  commotions,  redundance  of  hu¬ 
mours,  paucity,  lentor,  various  acrimonies,  fcor- 
butic,  atrabilarious,  arthritic,  fcabious,  ulcerous, 
cancerous,  or  virulent  matter,  or  certain  fuppreffed 
evacuations  ;  alfo  from  manifold  difficulties  of 
breathing  (765.),  by  which  the  blood  pailes  not 
eafily  through  the  lungs;  likewife  from  various 
tabefadions  of  the  abdominal  vifcera,  efpecially  the 
ftomach,  badly  affeded  with  crude,  acrid,  corrupt¬ 
ed  matters,  air,  worms,  and  other  heterogeneous 
bodies;  obllrudion,  inflammation,  ulcer,  compref- 
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fion,  diftenfion,  irritation  ;  finally,  from  the  heart 
itfelf,  its  auricles,  greater  veflfels,  or  the  pericar¬ 
dium.  being  preternaturally  affedted  with  inflam¬ 
mation,  ulcer,  aneurifm,  polypus,  worms,  hairs, 
calculus,  dropfy,  ecchymofis,  excrefcence,  an  ofi'e- 
ous  or  cartilaginous  degeneracy  of  the  texture,  or 
fome  anguftation.  But  it  is  eaiy  to  perceive  that 
moft  of  thefe  contribute  in  feveral  ways,  and  that 
fome  frequently  join  with  others  ;  nor  are  there  a 
few  things  related  among  the  caufes  of  this  iymp- 
tom,  which,  very  often  however,  are  rather  the 
confequences  of  the  fame,  and  afterwards  by 'their 
acceffion  are  changed,  as  it  were,  into  fecondary 
caufes.  Finally,  it  is  of  ufe  to  know,  that  the  evil, 
recurring  at  intervals,  principally  increafes  by  thofe 
things  which  drive  the  blood  with  greater  impetuo- 
fity  towards  the  heart. 

"778.  Tremor  of  the  heart,  whether  it  has  been  a 
flighter  degree  of  palpitation,  or  may  be  owing  to 
imbecility  of  its  powers,  is  known  from  what  has 
been  advanced  (757.  777.).  Moreover,  other  ano¬ 
malies  of  the  heart’s  motion,  feeing  they  manifefl 
theinfelves  more  m  the  pulfation  or  the  arteries,  are 
more  fitly  referred  to  that  title. 


Symptoms  of  the  Pulfation  of  the  Arteries. 

770.  Pulsation  takes  place,  if  the  blood,  driven 
by  the  force  of  the  heart  into  the  arteries,  diftends  and 
puflies  out. their  coats.  But,  that  it  may  be  done  con- 
hflently  with  the  laws  of  health,  cncie  ate  requn ed  an 
efficacy  of  the  heart,  a  due  quantity  and  flow  of  the 
blood,  arteries  contradlilc  and  capable  01  expanfion, 
and  a  free  paflage  to  the  circulation.  In  the  vitiations 

of  thefe,  therefore,  the  nature  of  the  alienations  mull 

be 
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be  fought,  which  happen  to  the  pulfes  of  the  fick. 
Of  thefe,  however,  as  they  are  exceedingly  manifold, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  the  ancients  more  fubtilely 
than  ufefully,  omitting  thofe  of  fmaller  moment  or 
eafy  to  be  underftood,  we  ihall  only  exhibit  the 
principal. 

780.  A  more  frequent  pulfe,  to  be  eflimated  ac¬ 
cording  to  age,  fex,  temperament,  and  different  ufe 
of  the  non-naturals,  if  it  obtains  in  general,  fup- 
pofes  a  more  frequent  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  is 
confequently  owing  to  the  caufes  of  that.  Thither 
may  be  referred  all  incitements  of  the  heart  what¬ 
ever,  whether  they  have  been  of  that  fort  which 
increafe  the  afflux  of  the  venous  blood,  or  which 
ftimulate  by  their  acrimony,  or,  irf  fome  other  way, 
refift  the  aCtion  of  the  heart.  All  which,  indeed, 
are  lb  much  more  powerful,  when  the  heart  itfelf 
is  likewife  immoderately  irritable :  Befides,  from 
the  great  content  of  the  fame  with  the  whole  body, 
it  happens,  that  the  turbulent  agitations  of  other 
parts,  chiefly  of  the  nervous  fort,  are  eafily  trans¬ 
ferred  thither.  Hence,  mod  of  the  things  by 
which  palpitation  is  raifed  m  the  heart  (777.), 
have,  in  like  manner,  a  place  here  ;  and,  therefore, 
a  frequency  of  pulfe,  often  falutary,  attends  innu¬ 
merable  difeafes,  more  efpecially,  however,  all  forts 
of  fevers,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  active 
fymptoms  (101.).  But  is  there  likewife  given  a  to¬ 
pical  point  in  a  particular  part  of  the  arterial  fyf- 
tem  ?  It  will  be  given,  if  there  is  a  real  partial  fe¬ 
ver,  and  not  then  to  be  traced  only  from  the  heart 
being  incited.  The  nature  of  a  flower  pulfe  is  eafi¬ 
ly  underflood  from  the  foregoing. 

781.  An  artery,  beating  with  a  greater  Broke 
than  dilatation,  is  faid  to  beat  hard.  That  happens, 

when 
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•when  the  blood  is  puttied  on  with  a  vehement,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  a  more  quick  contraction  of  the 
heart,  but  cannot,  however,  expand  the  veffel  re¬ 
gularly.  There  is,  therefore,  either  fub  joined  a  vi¬ 
tiation  in  the  coats  of  the  artery,  lefs  obfequious,  on 
account  of  Cecity,  rigidity,  fpafm, — or  a  difeaie  of 
the  cavity  immoderately  dittended,  from  the  blood 
being  copious,  rarefied,  infpiffated,  or  accumulated 
by  reafon  of  an  interrupted  transflux.  Whence  is 
it  evident  why  a  hard  pulfe  is  fo  frequent  in  inflam¬ 
matory  difeafes  ?  Nor  does  the  nature  of  a  hard  pulfe 
lie  hid? 

782.  The  pulfe  intermits  through  various  vitiations, 
conliderable  or  more  flight,  univerfal  or  particular. 
For  the  contraction  of  the  heart  in  manner  of  a  fpafm 
(746.),  longer  continued,  torpor  of  the  fame  (196. 
755.),  or  an  inefficacious  contraction,  throwing  the 
blood  into  the  arteries  with  fmaller  force,  as  well  as 
in  fmaller  quantity ;  a  more  fparing  influx  of  the 
venous  blood  into  the  heart ;  the  fame  either  immo¬ 
derate,  or  altogether  deficient ;  an  unequal,  more 
impeded,  or  interrupted  arterial  flux,  various  de¬ 
pravities  of  the  arteries  refitting  the  fyftolic  and  di- 
aftolic  motion  of  the  coats,  tend  to  this  effect.  But 
the  things  fit  to  produce  thefe  are  innumerable.  To¬ 
pical  affections  of  the  heart,  and  parts  pertaining 
thereto,  as  inflammation,  aneurifm,  polypus, calculus, 
worms,  concretion,  induration,  dropfy,  etc.  ( 7  /  7m 
fimilar  vitiations  of  the  arteries,  great  impediments 
of  refpi ration  (765.),  redundance  of  blood,  paucity, 
a  yifeid  cacochymy,  various  acrimonies,  diforders 
of  the  'pwu£  cvi&  m  vomiting,  cnolera,  aivme  mixes, 
worms,  fpafms, .pains,  &c.  and,  finally,  dittempers 
of  the  nervous  fort  extended  through  the  vital  vii- 
cera  and  fyftem  of  circulation,  die  vital  energy  be- 
in?  either  torpid  (196.),  or  too  irritable  (190.).  _ 

0  ’  783.  Various 
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/8  3.  Various  degrees  of  a  dimmiflied  and  deleted 
pulle  are  enumerated,  according  to  the  different 
number  and  intenfity  of  the  confequences  which  it  in¬ 
duces  :  A  flighter  fai  hug,  inducing  paienefs  (heat,  fenfe 
and  motion,  however,  remaining),  is  called  ; 

wfiien  paienefs  is  accompanied  with  an  impotency  of 
animal  motion,  ;  when  to  the  former  flates 

are  fuperadded  an  extinction,  of  the  native  heat, 
Mwt vxtet  ;  when  an  univerfal  cold,  and  cold  fweat 
is  induced,  fenfe  and  motion  being  at  the  fame  time 
almoft  aboli ihed,.  o-vy^n  :  Infiiie,  all  the  fymptoms  of 
lifebeingaboliflied,  there  likewdieacceding  ^^*(767.), 

fuch  a  refemblan.ee  of  death  is  exhibited,  as  fome- 
times  it  may  be  reafonably  doubted,  whether  life  or 
death  is  prefent;  this  is  denominated  But  as  the 

univerfal  defection  of  the  ftrength,  which  attends  it, 
teaches  us,  that  the  vital  circulation  of  the  blood 
fails  in  like  manner  as  the  pulfe, — it  is  evident,  that 
thefe  vitiations  are  owing  to  a  finking  of  the  heart, 
and  confequently  arife  from  thofe  caufes  which  are 
capable  to  induce  this.  Of  this  fort  are  all  vehement 
affections  of  the  mind,  the  idea  of  fomethinp-  frmht- 
in.],  difagreeable  odours  in  the  hyiteric,  hypochon¬ 
driac,  gravid,  puerperal,  thofe  exhaufted  by  hunger, 
watchfuln-efs,  fatigue,  or  a  fevere  difeafe ;  various 
infalubrilies  of  the  air,  miafmata,  poifons,  draftic 
medicines,  worms,  aliments  of  a  corrupted  juice, 
putrid,  fcorbutic,  atrabilarian  cacochymy,  &c, 
morbific  matter  ftrongly  affecting  the  vital  parts 
'  and  nerves;  from  thence  fevere  pains,  anxiety  ’great 
heat,  fpafms  ;  hkewife  great  and  fudden  inanition, 
too  great  derivation  of  the  vital  liquid  from  the 
heart  and  encephalos,  or  a  more  fparing  or  intercept¬ 
ed  afflux  to  thefe  parts,  and  transflux  through  the 

fame;  and  confequently  multifarious ‘affedions  of 

•  . » 
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the  encepLaios,  heart,  and  lungs,  like  to  thefe  enu¬ 
merated  (782.).  Becaufe,  by  thefe  powers,  either 
the  influx  of  the  venous  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the 
heart  is  fufpended,  or  the  mufcular  energy  of  the 
heart  itfelf  enervated.  In  either  cafe,  the  heart 
behoves  to  be  at  reft,  and,  of  courfe,  the  circulation 
to  ceafe.  Nor  does  the  nature  of  the  defections  of 
the  mind  feem  different,  which,  it  is  related,  forne 
can  procure  at  difcretion,  although  it  is  not  evident 
by  what  exertion  of  the  will  that  is  effected. 

784.  But,  if  a  Angle  artery  ceafes  to  beat,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  evil  Ids  hazardous  is  thence  eafily  found 
(779.  782.  783.);  as  alfo,  of  other  alienations  of  the 
pulfe,  which,  in  Angle  pulfatidns  ieparately,  or  in 
a  feries  of  fucceeding  ones,  are  In  fact  obferved  : 
fuch  are  the  ftrong,  weak,  great,  fmall,  unequal  in 
various  ways,  undulating,  vermicular,  creeping,  fer- 
rated,  double,  throbbing,  wavering,  rnyurus,  in¬ 
termitting,  &c.’  It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked 
in  general,  that  there  is  fcarcely  another  power  gi¬ 
ven  more  capable  of  difordering  the  pulfe  than 
fpafms  (742.). ,  and,  therefore,  that  a  great  part  of 
the  vitionties  of  that  fort  are  to  be  traced  from  thefe. 
A  more  particular  expofltion,  however,  as  it  per¬ 
tains  to  the  femiotic  pathology  (16.  II.)  does  not 
belong  to  our  purpofe. 

Symptoms  oj  the  Natural  Anions . 

785.  The  natural  fyftem,  appointed  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  body,  although  it  is  e (teemed  lefts 
noble  than  the  vital  and  animal,  by  its  ufe,  how¬ 
ever,  and  neceflity,  is  not  inferior ;  when  it  is 
fcarcely  to  be  reckoned  any  thing, -or  very  little, 

which 
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which  is  not  durable  ;  but,  by  the  multitude  and 
cliverfity  as  well  of  the  organs  as  effects,  which  it 
exhibits,  it  even  almoft  excells  its  affociates.  The 
immenfe  number  of  lefions,  therefore,  which  may 
happen  here,  requires  a  methodical  expofition. 

Lefions  of  the  Natural  Appetites. 

786.  As  the  matter  of  nourifhment,  when  there 
is  need,  is  admitted  from  without,  that  laboratory 
is  likewife  provided  with  its  own  fenfations  (669.), 
which  admonifli  aperfon  of  want,  and  impel  him  to 
procure  food  ;  from  hence  natural  hunger  and  thirft, 
the  latter  requiring  drink,  the.  former  meat,  matter 
equally  neceffary  to  the  firm  parts  and  humours. 
Both  have  their  proper  medium  in  health,  and  their 
own  vitiations  in  the  lick. 

787.  The  defire  of  eating,  exceedingly  different 

in  the  found,  is  likewife  varioufly  alienated  by  dif- 
eafes.  For  it  is  immoderately  increafed  in  bulimy, 
fames  canina,  lupina;  is  diminifhed  or  altogether 
abolifhed  in  1.  e.  want  of  appetite,  *vop%t* 

anorexy,  or  ;  is  depraved  in  or  longing. 

788.  Inordinate  hunger  is  either  owing  to  emp- 
tinefs,  which  requires  repletion,  or  to  a  (harper 
famulus,  which  expects  mitigation  from  aliment 
ingefted.  For  which  reafon  it  is  chiefly  troublefome 
to  thole  exhaufted  by  abftinence,  animal  motion, 
immoderate  perfpiration,  fweat,  alvine  flux,  other 
excretions,  as  ladtation,  and  diieafes,  thofe  fubjedl 
to  worms,  or  in  whofe  ftomach*  there  is  an  acid, 
(alijie,  bilious,  or  atrabilarian  acrimony ;  to  thefe  e~ 
fpecially  acceding  impotency  of  mind,  a  wandering  i- 
magination,  too  muchlenfibility,  irritability,  inyoung 
people,  in  the  female  fex,  hyfteric,  hypochondriac,  epi¬ 
leptic. 
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leptic.  It  Is  called  bulimy,  when  deliquium  animi 
enfues  upon  hunger  not  fatisfied  ;  fames  canina , 
when  things  voraciouily  ingefted  are  quickly  re-, 
turned  by  vomiting^;  but,  if  they  are  fuddenly  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  anus,  forne  call  it  fames  lupina . 

789.  The  appetite  is  proftrated  in  various  degrees 
by  a  vitiation  of  the  ftomach,  opprefled,  inflamed, 
ulcerous,  fchirrous,  callous,  aphthous,  by  phlegm, 
fabulous,  terreous,  heterogeneous,  corrupted  things, 
labouring  under  atony  (752,),  inordinate  motions 
(743*)»  either  on  account  of  a  proper  affedlion,  or 
by  confent ;  likewife  by  defect,  an  aqueous,  mu¬ 
cous  inertnefs,  and  various  degeneracy  of  the  men» 
ftrua  of  firfh  digeftion,  bile,  faliva  ;  alfo  by  acor» 
ruption  of  the  body  over  replete  with  wholefome.  or 
depraved  humours,  on  account  of  a  flothful  fom- 
nolent  manner  of  life,  a  languid  circulation,  and 
fupprefTed  evacuations ;  fympathetic  diforders  of 
the  nervous  fyftem,  fpafmodic,  delirious,  foporific, 
dolorous,  &c.  blunting  the  natural  fenfe  ;  finally, 
by  nature  being  exhaufied,  opprefled,  or  impeded 
by  fome  fevere,  acute,  or  chronic  evil,  that  fhe 
may  fliun  the  tafk  of  performing  coclion.  ^  As  it  is 
therefore  a  fymptom  attendant  upon  innumerable 
difeafes,  fo  it  appears,  that  it  is  fometimes  produ¬ 
ced  bee  a  ufe  of  impediments  of  coclion  ;  fometimes 
from  this,  that  the  body  does  not  {land  in  need  of 
aliment ;  at  other  times,  on  account  of  a  luppreifed 
perception  of  the  natural  ftimulus  ;  which  circum- 
fiances,  duly  weighed,  fliow,  that  we  are  not  con- 
flantly  to  apprehend  fo  many  and  fo  great  mifehiefs 
from  abftipence,  the  confequence  ofanorexy  in  the 
fick,  equally  as  in  the  found,  who  are  ftarved  (452. 

453-)-  ,  . 

O  o  790.  Loathing 
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790.  Loathing  of  food,  wn 7^,  acknowledges  the 
fame  caufes  (789.),  but  in  greater  degree;  putredi- 
ty  and  corruption  infecting  the  ftomach,  its  too  great 
fenfibility,  irritability,  and  weaknefs,  liable  to  pain, 
uneafinefs,  fpafm,  naufea,  and  vomiting  from  the 
ingefta  ;  alfo  errors  of  the  imagination  are  here 
principally  regarded.  A  particular  averfion  to  meat, 
produced  from  difeafe,  for  the  moft  part  is  the  voice 
of  nature  (643.),  which  muff  be  obeyed. 

791.  Longing,  which  fuppofes  an  appetency, 
joined  with  a  loathing  of  other  meats  for  a  certain 
kind  of  eatables,  and  a  voracity  fcarcely  to  be  fatis— 
lied  ;  and  lulling,  which  likewife  impatiently  de- 
lires,  and  greedily  devours,  unnatural,  abfurd, 
and  uncommon  things,  not  lit  for  eating,  is  of  a 
fimilar  nature.  But  even,  although  a  depravity 
of  imagination  may  be  joined,  very  frequently, 
however,  fuch  things  as  are  delired  prove  the  re¬ 
medy,  by  which,  what  is  noxious  within  is  correct¬ 
ed,  or  by  the  difturhaiices  raifed  from  intemperance 
ejected  ;  or  that  a  paucity  of  the  alible  juice  mafy  be 
oppofed  to  a  burdenfome  redundance  of  humours, 
that  it  may  not  be  more  increafed  by  aliment. 

792.  Third,  which  nature  has  appointed  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  neceffity  of  taking  drink,  is  unufually  ur¬ 
gent  in  difeafes,  as  often  as  the  fu  perior  tract  of 
the  prima  <v'us,  the  feat  of  that  fenfation,  or  along 
with  this  the  reft  of  the  body,  at  the  Lime  time, 
requires  humedlation,  by  which,  either  a  deficient 
humour  is  fupplied,  a  more  fpiflid  diluted,  or  one 
more  acrid  attempered  ;  hence  foftnefs  is  reftored 
to  the  firm  parts,  meability  to  the  canals,  and  fi  ce¬ 
dam  to  thofe  humours  about  to  pafs.  Hence  im¬ 
moderate  diffipation  of  the  humours,  evacuation, 
or  fpifiitude,  a  derivation  and  collection  of  the 

lymph, 
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lymph  beyond  the  courfe  of  circulation,  obftruc- 
tion,  fpafmodic  conftridtion  and  compreffion  ot 
the  fmaller  veffels,  a  muriatic,  ammoniacal,  alka¬ 
line,  fpiritous,  aromatic,  putrid,  bilious,  rancid, 
aduft,  virulent  acrimony,  in  fevers,  alvine  fluxes, 
diabetes,  &c.  inflammatory,  purulent,  putrid,  bi¬ 
lious,  catarrhal,  exanthematic,  fpafmodic,  peftilen- 
tial  difeafes,  dropfy,  fcurvy,  rickets,  and  many 
others,  create  third,  which,  however,  mud  be  fair¬ 
ly  didinguilhed,  whether  it  pertains  to  its  own  ien- 
fory,  or  to  the  whole  body. 

793.  The  abfence  of  third,  therefore,  in  difeafes 
by  their  nature  thirdy,  is  likewife  morbid,  and 
fup poles  the  organ  of  third  (792.)  to  be  continu¬ 
ally  moidened  by  cough  or  ptyalifm,  or  by  a  relb 
lution  of  its  nerves  deprived  of  fenfe,  or  that  th 
mind  is  alienated. 


fx 
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Impeded  Actions  of  the  Primae  Vite. 

794.  As  there  are  very  many  indruments  of  man- 
ducation,  as  vvrell  as  powers  and  conditions,  with¬ 
out  which  it  cannot  be  rightly  performed ;  io  it  is 
differently  di (ordered  by  many  and  divers  vitiation 
of  various  parts.  Of  this  fort  are  wounds,  inn~  — 
mation, ulcer,  excoriation,  tumour,  «y*» 
mutilation,  &c.  of  the  mouth,  lips,  tongue,  jaws, 
defect,  weaknefs,  and  pain  of  the  teeth :  fracture, 
luxation,  anchylolis,  and  caries  of  the  jaw-bones, 
fpafm,  pain,  paralyfis,  &c.  of  the  mufcles  moving 
thefe  parts  ;  finally,  a  deficiency  of  the  faliva. 

70^.  The  lefions  of  deglutition  are  likewife  ma¬ 
ny  ;  for  it  either  fatigues  by  the  frequent  abortive 
endeavours,  or  is  painful  and  laborious,  or  only 
tranfmits  drink,  but  not  folid  morfels  in  like  man¬ 
ner. 


« 
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tier,  or  thefe  alone  and  not  the  former;  or  the 
things  to  be  fwallowed  fall  upon  the  cifpera  arteria , 
or  return  by  the  mouth  and  nofe.  The  manifold 
feats  of  this  vitiation  mull  be  fought  in  the  tongue, 
palate,  tonfils,  uvula,  pharynx,  larynx,  cefophagus, 
itomach,  jaws,  neighbouring  vertebra,  mufcles  of 
thefe  parts,  affecfted  with  pain,  wound,  inflamma- 
tion,  excoriation,  ulcer,  tumor,  luxation,  frac¬ 
ture,  caries,  bad  conformation,  fpafm,  paralyfis, 
various  anguftation  (209.),  drynefs.  For  there  ei¬ 
ther  arifes  from  thence  an  ineffectual  defire  of  fwal- 
lowmg,  or  the  p adage  for  the  matter  to  be  fw allow¬ 
ed  is  impeded,  or  the  due  action  and  direction  of 
the  motive  powers  rnuft  necefTarily  fail. 

796.  The  ftomacli  of  thole  affected  with  hiccup, 
and  contiguous  to  it  the  diaphragm,  feems  to  be 
concuffed  with  a  momentary  convulfion,  to  which 
a  conftriciion  of  the  glottis  being  joined,  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  .the  air  haftily  infpired  emits  a  found. 
Hiccup,  therefore,  to  be  reckoned  among  ft  fpafms, 
acknowledges  the  fame  caufes  (743.  el  jeq.)f  but 
which  aftedt  the  cefophagus,  itomach.,  or  dia¬ 
phragm  immediately,  or  by  confent  from  other 
parts  ;  fuch  as  a  greedy  ingurgitation  of  a  dry  or 
coarfer  bolus,  a  greater  draught  of  fome  liquid,  or 
one  that  is  acrid,  immoderate  repletion  or  irritation 
of  the  Itomach  from  acrid  meat,  drink,  medicines, 
poifons,  worms,  foreign  fubftances,  corrupted,  acid, 
bilious,  putrid,  rancid,  contagious,  arthritic,  catar¬ 
rhal,  ulcerous,  cancerous,  fphacelous  matter,  gene 
rated  in  the  fame  place 


or 


1 

u 


ro unlit  thither  from 

o 


in  the 

other  parts  ;  cold  received  at  the  cardia  ;  wound, 
inflammation,  eryiipelas,  exanthemata,  ulcer,  excc- 
,  nation,  See.  of  the  cefophagus  or  Itomach:  inflam- 
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its  fe  verer  agitation  by  laughter  or  weeping  ;  frac¬ 
ture,  luxation,  and  diftortion  of  the  inferior  ribs, 
the  neighbouring  vertebras,  and  cartilago  enfifor- 
mis  ;  like  wife  inflammatory,  dolorous,  and  {pafmo- 
dic  affections  of  the  inteftines,  meientery,  liver, 
fpleen,  pancreas,  uterus,  &c.;  finally,  violent  difor- 
ders  ’of  the  nervous  kind  on  account  of  affections  of 
the  mind,  exceffive  evacuations  of  wha'tfoever  lore, 
lefions  of  the  encephalos,  febrile  motions,  critical 
efforts,  &c.  Wherefore  it  is  evident,  that  there  is 
fometimes  a  matter  prefent  which  nature  endea¬ 
vours  to  fhake  off  by  this  auxiliary  fymptom  ;  at 
other  times  nothing  falutary  is  intended  by  the 
hurtful  motions  :  But  when  there  is.  here  given  a 
joint  conyulfion  as  well  or  the  ftornacli  as  of  the  ciia- 
phragm,  may  there  not  a  {lighter  ipecies  be  rec¬ 
koned  which  pertains  to  any  of  thefe  two  parts  ? 

^07.  Vomiting  is  a  violent  and  faftkiious  expul- 
fion  of  thofe  things  which  are  contained  in  the  fto- 
niach,  or  are  collected  there  from  the  neighbouring 
vifeera,  by  the  upper  orifice.  ’This  is  effedled  by 
ipafmodic  motions  ot  the  ranees,  oeiophagus,  fto- 
macli,  inteftines,  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  mui- 
cles,  confpiring  in  a  moil  furprifing  manner  to  a 
full  effort  of  exertion  and  draining  :  But  from  the 
oreat  mobility  (p  7  s .  J  or  the  ftornacli,  and  its  extern** 
live  confent  with  the  whole  body,  it  happens  thae 
the  incitements  to  vomiting  are  aim  ore  innumera¬ 
ble,  and  fome  of  thefe  are  domeftic  to  this  bowel, 
others  foreign.  To  the  former  it  may  be  proper  to 
refer  whatfoever  things  by  their  bulk,  weight,  te¬ 
nacity,  acrimony,  impeded  pa  flags  by  the  pyloris, 
irritate  the  fibres  of  the  ftornacli,  and  alfo  topical 
’  vitiations,  which  induce  irritability.  Of  the  latter 
■i  ( )  r  £  o  ^  r  a  f !  e  cl  1  o  11  s  or  parts  m  w  h  a  t  f  o  e  v  c  1  v,  <*.  y  con  - 
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fenting,  as  well  adjacent  as  more  remote,  of  the 
fauces,  cefophagus,  diaphragm,  liver,  gall  bladder, 
fpleen,  mefentery,  pancreas,  inteftfties,  omentum, 
peritonaeum,  kidneys,  ureters,  vefica  urinaria,  ute¬ 
rus,  ,  fertformni  commune ,  and  nerves.  The 

principal  things  therefore  are  already  enumerated 
among  the  caufes  of  hiccup  (796.),  and  there  is  in 
like  manner  given  idiopathic  and  fympathetic  vo¬ 
miting,  with  or  without  matter.  But  feeing  vo¬ 
mi  irons,  according  to  their  degree  of  intenfity,  dif¬ 
fer  from  one  another,  it  is  like  wife  credible,  that 
fpafmodic  efforts  of  all  the  parts  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  are  not  here  required  ;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  the  controverfy  of  authors  cliffenting 
about  this  matter,  may  be  decided.  Naufea,  which 
is  a  fqueamifh  commotion  of  the  ftomach  threat- 
ni ng  vomition,  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufes,  but 
{lighter  :  and  alfb  eructation  of  matter  contained 
in  the  ftomach. 

798.  Air,  or  an  elaftic  fpirit  like  to  it,  pervad¬ 
ing  the  cavity  of  the  prima  vice,  furni  (lies  matter 
to  the  ructus  and  flatulency  which  infeft  this  la¬ 
boratory  ;  which  is  either  admitted  externally,  or 
evolved  from  the  ingefta,  or  indigenous  matter  in¬ 
ternally,  by  effervescence,  fermentation,  putredity, 
h£at,  and  inordinate  motion.  This,  when  for 
fome  time  reftrained  by  collapfion,  convolution, 
compreffion,  efpecially  by  fpafmodic  conftridlion  of 
the  cefophagus,  ftomach  and  inteftines,  in  the  inte¬ 
rim,  perhaps  increafed  with  new  Tupplies,  or  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  greater  volume,  urging  the  fides  of 
its  prifon,  and  reciprocally  repreffed  by  thefe,  at 
length  let  loofe,  conceives  an  impetus,  and  an  ex;t. 
being  given,  makes  its  way  upwards  or  downwards, 
or  at  leaft,  moved  from  its  place,  wanders  through 

the 
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the  alimentary  tube,  and  creates  rued  us,  flatulency, 
crepitation,  and  horborygmi.  The  voluntary 
{trainings  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mui- 
des,  may  likewife  a  (lift  the  propulfion :  As  from 
thence,  according  to  the  various  degree  of  impetus, 
the  explofion  is  mute  or  fonorous,  fo  the  flatus 
emitted,  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  matter 
which  it  carries  alongft  with  it,  mu  ft  neceffarily  be 
dry,  mo ift,  acid,  putrid,  rancid,  bilious,  ore.  i  h,..i e~ 
fore  crude,  flatulent,  effervefeing,  acrid  things  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  meat,  drink,  medicines,  poifons, 
faults  of  codtion.  putredity  in  the  prim*  via  in 
what  fo  ever  way  produced,  worms,  inordinate  and 
fpafmodic  motions  of  thefe  vifeera  from  paffions  of 
the  mind,  a  cardialgic,  iliac,  colic,  hy  fieri  c,  hy¬ 
pochondriac,  epileptic  affection,  alvine  fluxes,  cro- 
lera,  vomiting,  hemorrhages,  wounds,  fevers,  See. 
alfo  impediments  of  a  free  pafiage  from  obftrudlion, 
ob  flip  at  ion,  compreffion,  &c.  contribute  to  this 
effect,  either  by  affording  feme  elaftic  flatus,  or  by 
confining  it,  that  it  cannot  pais/to  and  fio,  cxnak., 

or  be  abforbed. 

799.  A  coftive  belly,  although,  for  the  mo  ft  part, 
it  denotes  vigorous  health,  by  its  excels,  however, 
is  very  troublefome  to  the  fick,  and  not  leis  neign— 
tens  than  creates  difeafes  (558.).  It  has  for  its 


caufes,  either  an  mfuperabie  iel.iita.nce  of  maitei, 
impediments  or  the  pafiage,  or  a  vitiation  111  the 
motive  powers.  It  is  therefore  produced  fro  112 
drier,  compacted,  indurated,  accumulated,  p.i tcliy 
feces,  from  defect  or  tenacity  of  the  lubricating 
mucus,  from  obftrudlion,  obftipation,  comprefliori, 
fp a fln,  concretion,  intus jiijccpt io  ^2rp/.;»,  01  contor¬ 
tion  (256.)  of  the  inteftines,  being  impervious, 

moved  in  retrogreinon,  wcaKcned  by  dilatation,  ic— 

folved. 
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folved,  perforated,  or  cut,  defect  or  inertnefs  of 
the  bile,  from  the  languid  action  of  the  diaphragm 
and  abdominal  in  aides,  or  an  impeded  nifus  of  the 
fame. 

800.  Ileus,  volvulus,  in  which  there  accedes  to 
a.n  ooftmately  comtncted  Deily,  a  violent  vomiting 
of  the  whole  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal 
whatfoever,  alfo  of  fey  bah,  clyfters,  fnppofitories 
introduced  at  the  anus,  is  underftoad  from  (797. 
799*)-  For  it  generally  fuppofes  an  obftacle  in  the 
canal  of  the  inteftines  produced  from  inflammation, 
ablcefs,  feirrhus,  cancer,  calculus,  hardened  feces, 
uOiins,  hernia,  contortion,  intus  fufceptiQ,  compref- 
iion,^  concretion,  or  convulfion,  by  which  the  trail- 
fit  or  tne  matter  to  be  pa  Red  downward  is  intercept¬ 
ed  *,  and  hkewife  f  u  perveni  11  g  fpafinodic  motions  of 
taoie  parts,  which  occafion  vomiting,  directed  up- 
wards.  hut  tneie  alone  fometimes,  without  any 
impediment  in  the  canal,  occafion  this. 

«01.  Diarrhoea,  loofenefs,  an  alvine  flux,  is  a 
frequent  and  copious  excretion  of  liouid  matter  by 
LiitOKiny.  1  hin-gs  mgefted,  and  the  great  plenty 
01  juices,  which,  according  to  nature,  are  conflant- 
ly  conveyed  into  the  prime?  vuc*  the  exteniive  inter 

_ _  _  f *  i  1  •>  i  i  ... 


courfe  of  the  belly  with  the  reft  of  the  body,  by 


winch  means  the  various  humours  may  be  brought 
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thither  from  every  part,  furnifh  matter  both  in 
abundant  quantity  and  very  different  5  from  whence, 
the  manner  of  that  furprifing  profufion  can  be  dif- 
cove red,  as  well  as  the  principal  differences  of  this 
fymptom  conftituted.  The  inordinate  and  more 
acceieraieci  motion  01  the  mtcAmes  caufes  an  expul- 
fion  or  the  matter  fupplied,  and  prevents  the  bibu¬ 
lous  orifices  of  the  duds  from  abforbing  the  liquo 
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inteftines  chiefly  brings  on  this,  and  whatever  can 
provoke  it,  either  by  a  diftendmg  bulk,  injuring 
acrimony,  or  difturbances  imported  from  other 
places ;  an  exceflive  quantity  of  meat  or  drink ; 
flatulent  or  acrid  things  ingefted  or  generated  inter-, 
nally  ;  a  greater  impetus  of  the  humours  directed 
towards  the  primes  vice  ;  fupprefiion  of  other  excre¬ 
tions,  efpecially  the  cutaneous ;  impediments  of 
abforption,  on  account  of  the  veffels  being  fhut  by 
aphtha*,  puftules,  fordes,  fpafm,  or  obftru&ions 
of  the  mefentery  ;  a  more  acrid  bile,  atrabilis,  hy- 
droptic,  ferum,  febrile,  inflammatory,  purulent, 
ichorous,  putrid,  cancerous,  catarrhal,  contagious, 
fcorhutic,  arthritic  matter  conveyed  thither  from 
whatfoever  place,  commotions  of  the  nervous  kind 
from  paflions  of  the  mind,  cold  received,  denti¬ 
tion,  the  puerperal  flats,  hyfteric,  dolorous,  con- 
vulfive,  £kc.  affections, 

802.  Dyfentery,  a  difeafe  of  the  inteftines,  is  a 
troublefome  diarrhcea,  with  vehement  and  torment¬ 
ing  pain.  There  are  ejeCted  liquid,  acrid,  putrid, 
foetid  fubftances,  blood,  pus,  fames,  bile,  ferum, 
mucus,  atrabilis,  fometimes  with  a  liquid  excre¬ 
ment,  and  fometimes  with  caruncles,  membranes, 
&c,  There  is,  therefore,  joined  an  inflammation, 
excoriation,  or  exulceration  of  the  inteftines,  either 
arifmg  originally  from  its  own  caufes,  or  afterwards 
induced  from  the  acrimony  of  the  transfluent  matter. 
But  that  the  fources  of  acrid  things  are  not  lefs  ma¬ 
nifold  than  different  in  their  natures,  is  eafily  un- 
derftood  from  (801,). 

803.  Tenefmus,  wffich  is  a  frequent  and  impla¬ 
cable  defire  of  going  to  ftool,  with  greater  {train¬ 
ing  than  is  correfpondent  to  the  bulk  of  the  matter 
to  be  excreted,  fqueezftng  out  fomething  of  mucus, 

P  p  pituite, 
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pituite,  blood,  pus,  fames,  bile,  excrement,  &c, 
often  attends  dyfentery.  But  it  happens,  when  the 
further  extremity  of  the  inteftinum  rectum ,  which 
nature  has  rendered  fenfible  of  the  preffure  of  the 
feces,  is  immoderately  irritated  ;  whence  every 
thing  acrid,  abftergent,  eroding,  as  well  as  thofe 
'which  rub  by  their  hardnefs,  or  wound  by  their 
fharpnefs,  all  extraneous  matters,  bones,  calculi, 
worms,  from  whatfoever  place  conveyed  thither, 
may  be  in  fault  ;  but  especially  the  over  feniibility 
of  the  part  affected  with  inflammation,  excoriation, 
eryfipelas,  ulcer,  liftula,  wound,  ha2morrhoid.es,  if 
it  accedes  to  the  former  ftates,  likewife  heighten 
the  pain.  But  that  malady  alfo  fupervenes,  by  con- 
fent,  various  vitiations  of  the  bladder,  urethra, 
perineum,  inteftines,  uterus,  and  vagina,  and 
diforders  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

804.  Lientery,  mobility  of  the  inteftines,  rnuft  af¬ 
fect,  when  things  ingefted  palling  fuddenly  through 
the  primes  vies  to  the  anus,  are  from  thence  ejected* 
fo  that  they  neither  abide  coclion  nor  corruption. 
The  caufes  are  an  inability  of  the  ftomach  and  in¬ 
teftines  to  perform  concodtion,  joined  with  too  great 
irritability  (190.),  laxity  of  the  pyloris,  an  imped¬ 
ed  adtion  of  the  abforbent  vefleis  (801.).  How¬ 
ever,  the  want  of  reflection  either  brings  on  indifr 
polition,  or  haftens  its  progrefs. 

805.  Fluor  coeliacus,  chylofus,  a  gentler  fpecies 
of  lientery  (804.),  throws  out  from  the  anus  the 
ufeful  juice  of  the  aliment,  not  duly  concocted,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  feces.  1  he  powers  of  the  ffomach 
being  therefore  intire,  the  fault  lies  wholly  in  the 
Inteftines,  by  which  they  propel  the  contents  more 
rapidly  than  is  proper,  and  cannot  abforb  the  chy¬ 
lous 
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lous  matter,  the  vitiation  either  refiding  in  the  ori¬ 
fices  of  the  abforbent  veifels,  or  deeper  (801.).^ 

806,  Cholera  is  a  tumultuous  agitation  of  the 
primas  vias,  by  which,  whatever  is  there  contained 
is  upwards  and  downwards  violently  ejected.  Fnis 
evil  affecting  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  in  common, 
compofed  of  vomiting  and  purging,  is  like  wife 
owing  to  fimilar  ipaiinodic  motions  (797.  801.). 
Hut  thefe  are  excited  by  lnnumer  able  tnings  £ 
meats  and  drinks  ftimulating  by  their  quantity, 
acrimony,  flatulency,  fermentation,  pinguitude, 
corruption,  and  refrigeration  ;  hence  acid,  putud, 

1  rancid,  bilious,  verminous  matter  loading  the  canal, 
contfabled  from  errors  in  diet  5  draft ic,  emetic, 
purgative,  mercurial  medicines,  poifons,  a  redun- 
•  dance  of  bile,  turgent  atrabilis,  rheumatic,  arthri¬ 
tic,  febrile,  fcorbutic  matter,  of  fweat,  peifpii  ac¬ 
tion,  fuppreffed  menfes,  repelled  exanthemata,  con  * 
verted  tills  way  \  diftiirbances  excited  from  heat  01 
fudden  changes  of  the  air,  emotions  of  mind, 
pregnancy,  dentition,  pam,  hyiteiic,  and  hypo¬ 
chondriac  evils. 

807.  The  fpecies  of  cholera,  diarrhoea,  dyfente- 
ry>  which  they  call  dry,  becaufe  what  is  excreted 
is  rather  flatulent  than  moift,  are  miderftood  from 

what  lias  been  delivered  (79^0*  1 

808.  It  foine times  happens,  that  the  fick  pals 

their  excrements  involuntarily  and  infenfibly,  which 
is  called  incontinence  of  the  belly,  and  intervenes 
delirious,  fpafmodic,  paralytic  difeafes,  or  particu¬ 
lar  diforders  of  the  fphmclcr  aim, 

8og,  But  when  the  alvirie  feces  are  excreted  from. 

the  urethra,  perineum,  vulva,  or  any  otner  feat  o , 
the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  befides  the  anus,  that  only 
happens  by  a  wound,  ulcer,  flflula,  or  depraved 
*  1 A  ~  conformation, 
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conformation,  which  prepare  a  foreign  paflage  to 
the  contents  of  the  inteftines.  '  . 

Depravities  of  making  Water « 

Bio.  The  excretion  of  the  urine,  which  is  with¬ 
in  the  bladder,  is  fupprefled  by  a  number  of  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  which  either  de- 
ftroy  the  propelling  power,  or  hinder  the  efflux 
by  obftrudling  the  meatus :  Of  this  fort,  there  are 
innumerable  things,  fuch  as  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  or  of  its  neck,  fpafm  of  the  fame,  irapo- 
tency  of  its  muicular  fibres  for  an  effectual  contrac¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  immoderate  diftenfion  from  the 
retained  urine  ’t^u^x  (203.  [.),  i.  e.  dilatation,  her¬ 
nia  (238.),  rupture,  wound,  gangrene,  refolution 
of  the  nerves  from  leiions  of  the  fpinjil  marrow, 
the  membranes  being  befet  with  calculous  crufts, 
callus,  fungus,  or  fome  tumour;  inflammation  of 
tne  urinary  paflage,  Ipafmodic  conftridtion,  ob- 
itrudtioii  from  calculus,  pituite,  grume,  pus,  worms, 
&c.  (200.  I.),  obftipanon  from  callus,  cicatrix,  fun¬ 
gus,  tubercle,  tumour  of  the  mucous  glands,  caruncula 
Jeminalisy varices,  puftu!es,&c.  (209.  II.),  collapfe  (ibid. 
IV.),  coalition  (ibid.  VI.),  diftorcion.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  the  origin  of  the  evil  is  intirely  owing  to  the 
neighbouring  parts,  as  when  the  intefinum  re  Bum  is 
Iwelled  by  hardened  faeces,  flatus,  hsemorrhoidal 
tumour,  inflammation,  where  the  uterus  is  diftend- 
ed  with  the  feetus,  blood,  ferum,  or  air,  or  la¬ 
bours  under  feirrhus,  cancer,  ofteogeny,  or  pro- 
lapfe ;  or  when  there  are  vitiations  of  this  fort  in 
the  vulva,  peri  nae  um,  proflate  gland,  veftcuU  fe¬ 
rn  males,  neighbouring  mufcles,  the  penis  or  its  pre¬ 
putium,  which  compreis  tiie  neck  of  the  bladder 
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or  urethra.  And  this  is  what  tne  inode. ns  can 
or  fuppreffiori  of  urine. 

3 1 1 .  There  is  another  kind  called  baftard,  m  which 
the  urine  cannot  be  excreted,  becaufe  none  of  it  is 
brought  into  the  bladder,  by  fome  diforder  of  the 
kidneys  or  ureters,  which  eitner  fufpencts  the  iecre- 
tion  of  the  urine,  or  hinders  it  from  arriving  at  the 
bladder.  The  blood,  therefore,  offending  by  quan¬ 
tity  ;  a  glutinous,  phlogiftic,  atrabilarian  fpiffitude, 
dillending  and  compreffing  its  veifeis,  compreflmg 
thofe  in  vicinity,  or  having  eicaped  from  the  vef- 
fels,  and  gathered  into  a  ball ;  inflammation,  ab~ 
feels,  feirrhus,  tabefaclion,  fpafm  from  ac;id  nu.- 
ter  conveyed  thither,  or  arifen  by  confent  from  elfe- 
where  ;  obftru&ion  from  mucus,  .pus,  land,  calcu¬ 
lus,  worms,  torpor  from  contuuon,  difliadion, 
gangrene,  refolution  of  the  nerves,  compreffion 
from  various  vitiations  of  the  adjacent  paii.s,  a.e 
wont  to  be  in  fault ;  fometimes  the  fame  vitiation, 
or  different,  falls  upon  both  kidneys,,  or  ureters. 
But  it  happens  from  the  near  connection  or  tnefo 
parts,  and  the  mutual  confpiration  of  the  actions 
which  they  perform,  that  the  one  eafily  draws  tne 
other  into  a  participation  of  die  evil.  _  i 

812.  When  the  urine  is  palled  uneafily,  not  witn- 
out  great  {training,  or  even  with  pain,. this  difficul¬ 
ty  of  making  water  is  called  W?.*,  wjiicn,^  as  it  1» 
a  certain  degree  of  or  fuppreffion  (810.),. it 

arifes  from  the  like  vitiations,  but  {lighter.  Ir  pain 
is  abfent,  the  caufe  of  the  evil  is  either  owing  to  a 
mucous,  purulent,  bloody  fpiffitude  or  the  matter 
which  is  expelled,  or  anguftation  arifing  fomewhere, 
or  to  a  rigid  or  flaccid  inertnefs  of  tne  expelling 
powers.  But  if  there  is  pain  in  making  water,  the 
urine  is  either  acrid  or  mixed  with,  acne,  iaarn,  ne- 
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terogeneotis  matters,  or  too  great  fenfibility  of  the 
parts,  from  defect  of  mucus,  inflammation,  or  ulcer. 

813.  flrangury,  like  to  tenefmus  (803.), 
is  a  conflant  inclination  and  endeavour  to  make 
•water,  in  which,  however,  little  urine  is  fqueezed  out 
drop  by  drop,  for  the  moft  part  accompanied  with 
great  beat.  The  caufes  are  underftood  from  (803. 
812*).  The  primary  are,  manifold  acrimonies  of  the 
urine  from  meat,  drink,  medicines,  poifohs,  febrile, 
fcorbutic,  purulent,  ichorous,  arthritic,  catarrhal,  or 
other  morbid  matter  forne  how  deposited  in  the 
bladder;  a  rubbing  calculus;  deficiency  or  acritude 
of  the  mucus ;  inflammation,  excoriation,  ulcer,  fpafm 
of  the  bladder,  or  urethra;  finally,  confent  with 
the  intePdiium  redlum,  anus,  perinseum,  uterus,  va¬ 
gina,  &c.  differently  affected. 

814.  It  is  called  incontinence  of  urine,  when  the 
water  is  not  retained  in  the  bladder,  but  flowly, 
wdthout  fenfe  and  effort,  fpontaneouily,  by  a  conti¬ 
nual  dribbling,  falls  from  the  urethra.  This  difa- 
greeable  fymptom  fuppofes  the  faculty,  by  which 
the  urine  is  retained,  totally  abolifhed,  and  conic- 
quently  impotency  of  the  fibres,  by  which  the  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  bladder  is  fhut.  It  is  induced  by  para- 
lyfis,  wound,  contufion,  dilatation,  ulcer,  gan¬ 
grene,  calculus,  or  violence  inflicted  in  birth. 

815.  There  is  another  fpecies  of  this  vitiation, 
when  the  urine  is  expelled  with  a  per forfs  knowledge 
indeed,  but  again II  the  will,  nor  can  it  be  retained 
for  occaflon,  when  it  urges.  It  arifes  from  the 
urine  being  more  copious,  exceedingly  aqueous,  o 
immoderately  acrid,  the  bladder  being  more  feriii- 
bie  on  account  of  inflammation,  herpes,  ulcer,  ex¬ 
coriation,  or  defied!  of  mucus,  contracted,  by  Ipafm, 

not  dilatable  becaufe  of  external  impediments 
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or  compreffed,  relaxation  (8x4.)  of  the  fphincler  of 
the  bladder;  accompanied  with  (training  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  mufcles  in  vomiting, 
cough,  laughter,  birth,  going  to  (tool,  tenefmus ; 
nor  is  the  reafon  obfcure,  why  it  more  frequently 
happens  to  the  more  delicate  fex,  boys  and  aged 
people,  that  involuntary  dribbling,  which  con¬ 
tinues  after  making  water,  and  excretes  the  remain- 
der  of  the  urine  more  (lowly,  fo  common  to  the  aged, 
is  likewife  underftood  to  be  owing  to  the  refolu- 
tion  or  weaknefs  of  the  mitfculi  accelerat  ores. 

8  1 6.  Of  the  immoderate  profuiion  of  urine,  which 
is  called  diabetes,  feveral  fpecies  are  related,  foine 
indeed  more  rare  than  others,  and  on  that  account 
not  acknowledged  by  all  equally  certain.  For  either 
a  iympid,  aqueous  urine  above  the  proportion  of 
drink  is  paifed,  or  what  is  profufely  excreted  is 
thick,  turbid,  whitifii  like  chyle,  and  fometimes  in 
tafte,  fmell,  and  colour,  refembling  honey.  They 
alfo  report,  that  fometimes,  in  manner  of  a  lientery 
(804.),  the  drink,  by  reafon  of  third,  greedily  and 
in  great  quantity  fwallowed,  by  a  very  quick  paf- 
fage  through  the  body,  as  if  through  a  (iphon,  is 
conveyed  to  the  bladder  and  expelled  in  the  fame 
Rate  as  when  taken.  Whence  the  diftindlion  into 
true  and  fpurious  diabetes,  and  into  various  de¬ 
grees.  The  origin  likewife  is  much  different.  An 
aqueous  tenuity  of  the  humours  (287.  354.  359.), 
an  inflammatory,  atrabilarian  (282.  284.  3 55.  361. 
367.)  fpiflitude,  hardly  admitting  a  permanent 
mixture  with  the  aqueous  parts  ;  a  more  lax  cohe- 
fion  of  the  craflamentum  with  the  aqueous  portion 
than  is  proper  (319.),  various,  attenuating,  clif~ 
folving,  liquifying  (288.  to  317.)  acrimonies^ 
perhaps  an  aqueous  inundation  (372.)  of  the  bile. 
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and  deftru&ion  of  the  mixture,  and  hence  of  the 
faponaceous  virtue ;  degeneracy  of  the  fat,  and  nu¬ 
tritious  gelly  (376.  379  ),  into  an  aqueous  juice, 
great  laxity  of  the  renal  veffels  ;  a  greater  impetus 
of  the  humours  towards  the  kidneys  by  the  abufe 
of  diuretics,  venery,  a  fuppreffed  cutaneous  excre¬ 
tion,  a  more  ft  riel  external  habit  of  body,  obftruc- 
tions  of  other  vifeera,  or  any  attracting  irritation 
whatfoever,  principally  tend  to  this  effeeft.  Toes 
the  moifture  attracted  from  the  atmofphere  likewife 
fupply  matter,  fometimes,  to  an  amazing  quantity 
of  urine  ? 

Vitiations  of  the  cutaneous  Excretion . 

817.  Great  profuflon  of  fweat,  which  neither 
a  more  inrenfe  exemi  tation  of  the  body,  or  emotion 
of  mind,  nor  external  heat,  or  what  things  are  in- 
gefted  or  applied  externally,  create,  acknowledges 
for  its  caufes,  laxity  of  the  cutaneous  pores,  an  acce¬ 
lerated  circulation  of  the  blood,  an  increafed  impe¬ 
tus  towards  the  furface,  a  redundance  of  aqueous 
matter  in  the  humours  (287.  354.  359.),  or  its  too 
eafy  reparation  from  the  craflamentum  (318.  319.). 
Whence  it  appears,  what  difeafes  it  is  wont  to  fu- 
pervene,  and  with  what  different  prognoftics. 

818.  The  nature  likewife  of  particular  fweats, 
which  flow  from  fome  certain  parts  of  the  body  on¬ 
ly,  and  alfo  of  the  hot,  cold,  thin,  vifeid,  diffe¬ 
rently  coloured,  fetid,  &c.  is  eafily  difeovered 
from  (817.  657..  658.  659.401.),  and  other  places» 
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Symptoms  of  the  Functions  of  the  Sexes. 

819.  Natcrf,,  who  affords  her  afliftance  for  the 
prefervation  of  life  and  health  in  individuals,  be¬ 
neficent  like  wife  towards  the  human  race,  with  no 
lefs  care  ufes  her  endeavour  for  the  propagation  of 
the  fpecies.  Whence  there  is  formed  a  diverfity  of 
fex,  and  of  parts  which  pertain  to  this,  alfo  of 
functions,  by  which  every  one,  in  thcjfown  way,  • 
concurs  to  the  begetting  of  offspring.  It  may  feem 
indeed,  that  that  faculty  is  fo  feparated  from  the 
reft,  that  it  fcarcely  deferves  to  be  confidered  a- 
mongft  difeafes,  when  neither  its  vigour  happens  at 
every  time  of  life,  nor  confequently  does  its  languor 
conftantly  difturb  the  reft  of  the  oeconomy.  But 
there  are  given,  however,  vitiations  m  this  i\  fteni 
alfo,  not  to  be  omitted,  which,  either  in  them- 
felves,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of  the  function 
which  they  impede,  are  reckoned  important,  or  be- 
caufe  they  are  the  confequences  of  other  difeafes, 
or  induce  mifchiefs  upon  other  functions  like- 

wife. 

Impeded  Actions  of  the  male  Sex. 


810.  When  the  male  is  languid  or  incapable  for 
an  erection,  that  happens  either  by  torpor  of  the 
faculty,  by  which  the  yard  is  made  tenfe,  or  pau¬ 
city,  or  a  vapid  inertnefs  of  the  feed  which  ferves 
for  a  ftimulus.  Either  vitiation  is  peculiar  to  the 
genitals  alone,  or  induced  upon  thefe  by  confent 
from  other  places,  and  is  produced  from  very  ma¬ 
ny  and  very  different  caufes,  which  are  eanly  learn¬ 
ed  from  (196.  198.  752.  to  755.).  But,  feeing 
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both  the  imagination  and  perturbations  of  the  mind 
fo  much  here  avail,  and  that  every  degree  of  ftrength 
whatfoever  is  not  fufficient  for  this  action  (8ig.), 
it  is  no  wonder  that  this  fymptom  joins  itfelf  to* 
very  many  difeafes. 

821.  The  yard  is  alfo  fubjedt  to  the  onpofite  af¬ 

fection  of  violent  ftretching,  which,  when  it  is 
without  a  defire  of  venery,  it  is  called  priapifmus  ; 
if  with  invariable  lalacity,  fatyriafis  ;  the  latter  is 
attended  with  pleafure,  the  former  with  pain.  The 
vitiation  is  to  be  reckoned  among  fpafms'  {743! 
747.),  as,  in  like  manner  with  theie,  it  is  either  idiopa¬ 
thic  or  fympathetic,  and  is  produced  from  the  /ike 
caules  (/44.).  lhe  principal  are,  redundance,  acri— 
tude.  and  virulency  of  the  feminal  liquor,  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  genitals,  exulceration,  irritation  from 
the  neighbouring  parts,  especially  the  vefica  urina¬ 
ria  and  intejhnum  rectum ,  being  inflamed,  diftend- 
cu,  eioded,  netted  by  calculus,  or  fhmulated  bv  a 
transfluent  acrimony,  pain  of  the  gout/ lumbago 
convulfive  difeales,  lafcivious  delirium.  °  ’ 

822.  Impotency  to  emit  the  feed  is  either  owing 
to  its  deficiency,  impediment  of  the  paffa^es  0° 
imbecility  of  the  motive  power.  It  happens^there- 
fore,  rroin  various  organic  vitiations  of  the  tefticles 
epididymis,  fpermatic  veffels,  vafa  deferentia ,  ve- 
ficuLt  J emmales ,  the  proflate  gland,  urethra,  penis 
fcrotum,  gt  0111 ;  or  theie  being  intire,  a  more  lan¬ 
guid  nerve  (820.),  or  paralyfis  of  tlie  mufculi  ac¬ 
celerators! ,  cremafter,  fphinder  ani,  and  others 
wnich  pernaps  contribute  here,  may  he  in  fault* 
Whether  or  not  is  redundance  of  the  feed,  induced 

by  a  more  indolent  manner  of  life,  fornetimes  to  be 
accufed  ?— It  feems  it  might. 

823.  They 
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823.  They  labour  under  incontinency  of  the  fe¬ 
men,  from  whom,  upon  the  Aril  tenfion  of  the  erect¬ 
ing  member,  or  by  nocturnal  pollutions,  it  is  emit¬ 
ted,  or,  without  pleafure,  flows  by  conflant  drib¬ 
bling,  mild,  acrid,  or  virulent  in  gonorrhoeas. 
The  femen  abounding,  turgefcent,  more  tenuous, 
acrid ;  greater  irritability  of  the  genitals,  and  too 
great  laxity  of  the  cluCts,  the  confequences  (562.) 
of  immoderate  venery,  efpecially  of  the  juvenile, 
too  much  abftinence  (563.),  the  abufe  of  things 
promoting  venery  and  diuretics,  and  venereal  virus 

are  wont  to  induce  that  evil. 

« 

Symptoms  of  the  Feminine  Sex. 

824.  As  the  menftrual  evacuation  of  the  blood 

V 

from  the  uterus  happens  according  to  nature,  at  a 
certain  time  of  life,  fo  when  it  does  not  foon 
enough  appear,  or  before  pregnancy,  or  ladlation,  is 
fuppreffed,  it  is  preternatural,  and  is  in  many  ways 
hurtful  (565.).  it  is  the  confequence  of  paucity, 
erafiitude,  afi aqueous inertnefs,  a  cachedlic,  and  fcor- 
butic  impurity  of  the  blood  from  preceding  evacu¬ 
ations,  difeafes  of  a  feverer  fort,  fading,  and  even 
plethora  ;  debility,  or  too  great  rigidity  of  the  folid 
compages,  a  more  languid  or  intenfer  circulation, 
or  unluckily  direfled  elfe  where;  infarction  of  the  ab¬ 
dominal  veffels  and  vifeera  from  cacochylia  and  c  a  co¬ 
eli  y  my,  torpor  of  the  uterine  veffels,  obftruction, 
rigidity,  coalition,  conftrictioii  from  fpafms,  cold 
caught,  the  abufe  of  abftrin  gents,  compreflion 
from  external  and  internal  things  :  Finally,  multi¬ 
farious  impediments  of  effluxion  from  the  mouth 
of  the  uterus,  the  meatus,  or  entrance  of  the  vagina 
being  conftricted,  {hut,  comprefled,  coalefced,  im- 
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perforated.  A  diminution  or  lingering  of  the 
menfes  acknowledges  caufes  not  diffimilar. 

825.  On  the  other  hand,  an  immoderate  profu- 
fion  by  its  own  mifchiefs,  very  often  hurtful 
to  the  junior,  aged,  married,  and  unmarried,  is 
owing  to  various  vitiations,  as  well  of  the  blood  as 
of  the  uterine  canals  ;  fuch  as  redundance  of  blood, 
orgafmus,  tenuity,  acritude,  a  more  accelerated  mo¬ 
tion,  chiefly  directed  towards  the  genitals,  its  lefs 
expedite  return  by  the  veins  on  account  of  fpafms, 
obftruCtions  and  conftrictions,  debility  of  the  vef- 
fels,  irritation,  erofion,  and  ruption,  arifing  from  the 
fotus  of  the  water-pot,  abufe  of  venery,  frequent 
impregnation,  abortion,  a  laborious  birth,  contu- 
fion,  ulcer,  and  heterogeneous  things  contained  in 
the  uterus,  external  ftimuli  &c.  :  Whence  what 
brings  on  the  uterine  hasmorrhagy  may  be  un¬ 
derflood. 

■  *•  i 

826.  The  aberrant  evacuation  (401.)  of  the  blood 
by  other  places,  which  is  wont  to  fucceed  fuppref- 
fed  menfes,  and  to  be  vicarious  to  thefe,  is  produ¬ 
ced  from  a  perverted  direction  of  the  humours,  and 
an  incongruous  manner  of  reflftance  ;  and  therefore, 
being  collated  with  (203.  II.  41 1.  824.),  is  eafily 
explained. 

827.  Difcoloration  of  the  menfes,  leucorrhea  in 
women,  either  enfue  upon  an  univerfal  cacochymy, 
or  topical  affections  of  the  genitals,  a  congeflion  of 
ferum  in  thefe,  a  flaccid  contexture,  weak,  inert 
veffels,  vitiations  of  the  menfes,  a  rheumy,  fcorbu- 
tic,  purulent,  famous,  virulent  acrimony,  brought 
from  elfewhere,  qr  generated  here,  the  abufe  of  ve¬ 
nery,  a  reftrained  falacity,  external  and  internal  irri¬ 
tations,  which  heighten  the  afflux  to  thefe  parts, 
or  even  impediments  which  obftruCt  the  reflux. 

a  *  828.  Things 
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828.  Things  apt  to  induce  a  morbid  fterility, 
are,  a  morbid  anguftation,  and  organic  vitiations  of 
the  pudenda,  vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus,  on  account 
of  which  the  male  cannot  be  admitted;  compref- 
fion,  obftruclion,  concretion,  dropfy,  ulcer,  fcir- 
rhus,  marcour,  exliccation,  induration,  relaxation, 
invifcation,  a  perverted  conformation,  defects,  and 
the  like,  of  the  uterus,  uterine  tubes,  ovaria,  and 
ova  ;  by  which  it  happens,  that  the  femen  of  the 
male  cannot  be  rightly  received,  enter,  or  be  re¬ 
tained  as  it  ought,  to  pafs  in,  and  ingraft  its  effica¬ 
cy  ;  or  that  which  belongs  to  the  woman  cannot 
contribute.  Whence  alio  vitiofities  of  the  men- 
ftrua  and  fluors  without  blood  (824.  827.),  immo¬ 
derate  venery,  a  more  frigid  temperament,  torpor, 
exceffive  irritability  (190.),  an  aqueous  cacochymy, 
glutinous,  acid  (283.  287.  307.),  cachexy,  obefity 
(394.),  paucity  of  the  humours  (393-)»  a  more  ro- 
buft  constitution  of  body  in  viragos,  and  many 

other  things  tend  to  this. 

829.  The  pregnant  woman  fuffers  abortion  from 
a  multiplicity  of  caufes,  as  there  are  very  many 
circumftances  without  which  the  foetus  cannot 
be  carried  to  maturity.  Of  thele  the  free  inter- 
courfc  of  the  foetus  with  the  mother’s  womb,  by 
means  of  the  placenta,  is  defervedly  efteemed 
amongft  the  principal ;  as  nature  for  the  moll  part, 
that  being  taken  away,  fooner  or  later  fends  forth 
the  foetus  in  a  Hate  not  to  poffefs  life.  Whatever 
vitiations,  therefore,  either  of  the  mother  or  foetus, 
feparate  the  placenta  from  the  uterus  before  the 
time,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  abor¬ 
tion.  To  this,  indeed,  plethora  in  the  mother  con¬ 
tributes  ;  a  more  impetuous  determination  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  to  tire  uterus,  immoderate  congeftion,  or 

even 
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even  a  deficient  repair,  and  detraction  of  the  nutri¬ 
ment  on  account  or  hunger  ;  evacuations,  or  a  mo¬ 
tion  directed  otherwife ;  cacochymy,  great  difor- 
ders  of  the  nervous  kind  from  affections  of  the 
mind,  leipothymia,  fpafrns,  fevers,  more  fevere  dif- 
eafes,  a  vehement  contufion  of  the  body,  chiefly 
directed  towards  the  uterus  in  dancing,  running, 
exercitation,  carrying  ;  a  fall,  cough,  vomiting, 
laughter,  fternutation,  'hiccup,  vociferation,  im¬ 
moderate  and  wanton  copulation,  &c.  violent 
(framings  of  the  body  in  the  elevation,  a  weight, 
extenfipn  of  the  joints,  the  alvine  and  urinary  exe- 
cretions,  tenefmus  ;  compreffion  of  the  uterus  from, 
a  conflricted  belly,  or  the  neighbouring  parts  being 
badly  affected,  contufion,  wound,  inflammation, 
eryfipelas,  convulfion,  laxity,  a  rigid  anguflation,  a 
mucous  humidity,  heterogeneous  things  contained, 
and  other  difeafes.  The  fetus  may  be  in  fault 
when  it  is  too  large,  or  when  there  are  feveral,  cauf- 
inp*  inconvenience  from  their  number,  feel  liner 
with  dropfy,  troubleforne  by  violent  motion,  badly 
fituated,  reitlefs,  or  languiming  with  difeafe,  dead, 
or  its  placenta  affected  with  marc  our,  obflruction, 
degeneracy  into  hydatides,  &c.  But  for  the  more 
debilitated  and  irritable  to  differ  a  difficult  birth, 
and  oftner  abortion,  is  a  familiar  evil.  Hence  are 
under  flood  the  caufes  of  an  untimely  birth,  in 
which  the  fetus,  likely,  to  live  indeed,  but  be¬ 
fore  the  ufual  time,  is  excluded. 

830.  Pregnancy  protracted  beyond  the  courfe  of 
nature,  if  it  really  obtains,  feems  to  infer,  that  the 
fetus  is  tender,  weak  or  extenuated,  or  that  the 
uterus  is  too  torpid  :  But  it  feems  perpetual  by  the 
fetes  being  withered  after  death,  hardened,  or  co¬ 
vered  over  with  a  plaifter-llke  cruft. 
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831.  The  innumerable  vitiations  which  induce 
a  laborious  birth,  either  pertain  to  the  child- 

bearing  woman,  or  the  rectus,  or  its  fecundines.  Or 
the  former  the  principal  are,  when  the  pregnant  wo¬ 
man,  too  young  or  too  old,  with  her  firft  child ,  is  more 
delicate,  weaker  of  conftitution,  impatient  of  mind, 
broken  in  fpirits,  labouring  under  torpor,  morbidly 
fat,  plethoric,  exhaufted  of  humours,  affefted  with 
an  organic  vitiation,  or  fome  other  difeafe,  and  makes 
no  efforts  for  birth,  but  fuch  as  are  fpurious,  more 
languid,  or  too  violent :  alfo  various  afteftions  of  the 
uterus  from  debility,  fpafmodic  contraftion,  com- 
preffion  induced  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  ruption, 
an  oblique  fituation,  hyfterocele(238.),  a  ftraiter  ori¬ 
fice,  indurated,  callous,  cont rafted,  diflorted,  fhut 
by  tumours,  comprelled  or  too  fenfible  :  likewife 
ftraitnefs  of  the  vagina,  obturation,  concretion,  ex¬ 
coriation,  ficcity,  and  the  like,  which  impede  the 
paflage  of  exclufion :  Finally,  a  ftraiter  pelvis,  or 
of  a  bad  conformation.  The  foetus  is  the  caufe 
of  this  if  it  has  been  of  a  larger  fize,  big  bellied. 


large  headed,  broad  at  the  flioulders,  deformed, 

dead,  in  a  perverted  filiation,  or  without  the  ute¬ 
rus.  '  Sometimes  the  placenta  adhering  to  an  in¬ 
congruous  feat  of  the  uterus,  or  turning  in  before 
the  foetus,  a  premature  effufion  of  the  waters  from 
ruptured  fecundines,  the  umbilicous  propending  or 
entangling  the  foetus,  See.  ‘may  prove  an  obfb.de. 
Nor  is  it  unfrequent,  that  ieveral  of  the  circum- 
ftances  of  every  kind  concur,  and  tncreiore  tue  difli— 
culty  of  being  delivered  is  fb  much  more  increafed. 

832.  To  what  caufes  immoderate  floodings  at 
child-bearing,  difeoioured,  flowing  more  fpanngly, 
or  Tupprefled,  are  owing,  is  known  from  what 
we  have  delivered  concerning  vitiated  catamenia. 
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8 33.  When  the  milk  is  deficient,  or  the  breads 
do  not  admit  iuction,  the  woman  is  rendered  inca¬ 
pable  of  giving  fuck.  Paucity  of  wholefome  hu¬ 
mours,  from  failing,  a  vitiated  concoction,  an  im¬ 
moderate  evacuation  of  any  kind,  the  flrength  ex- 
haufted  by  a  more  fevere,  acute,  or  chronic  difeafe, 
the  gravid  uterus  attracting  the  alible  juice  to  itfelf, 
inflammation,  obftruCtion,  fcirrhus,  cancer,  exulce¬ 
ration,  marcour,  rigidity,  or  defedt  of  the  mammse, 
either  from  a  withdrawing  of  matter,  or  a  vitiation 
of  the  organs,  hinder  the  fecretion  of  the  milk. 
ObftruCtion,  or  coalition  of  the  lactiferous  duds, 
from  the  milk  being  thickened  into  grume,  like- 
wife  prevents  fuCtion  ;  alfo  want,  or  too  great  fat- 
nefs  of  nipples,  or  on  account  of  fiffures,  wounds, 
chops,  inflammation,  fmall  ulcers,  too  tender,  and 
like  wife  a  greater  fenfibility  of  the  whole  body. 


Of  the  eftablifhing  the  differences  oj  Difeafes . 

834.  And  thus  much  concerning  fingle  fymp- 
toms  ;  which  if  any  one  rightly  comprehends,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  multifarious  concurrence  and  fuc- 
ceffion  which  each  or  all,  one  with  another,  ad¬ 
mit,  and  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  parts  upon 
which  they  can  fall,  and  hath  diligently  conndered 
the  variety  of  forms,  differing,  and  more  or  lefs 
compound,  it  muft  neceflarily  occur  to  him,  that 
thefe  exprefs-  fo  many  different  difeafes. 

835.  Every  difeafe  whatfoever  has  doubtlefs  its 
own  iymptoms  proper  to  itfelf,  neceffary  (87.  1 12.), 
and  always  the  fame,  which  both  declare  it  prefent, 
and  that  they  flow  from  its  nature,  and  confe- 
quently  are  different  in  different  difeafes,  and  diftin- 

Jl  j  j 

guiili  it  from  all  others.  Neither  truly  muft  we 

fuppefe. 
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fuppofe,  that  what  fome  men  differ  in  from 
others  in  the  found  ftate,  can  pervert  the  nature  of 
difeafes,  or  that  the  irregularities  which  difcover 
themfelves  in  morbid  affections,  can  abolifli  the 
mutual  relation  of  caufes  and  ededs. 

836.  Although,  therefore,  the  nature  of  a  dileafe 
perhaps  lies  hid,  or,  among  the  different  opinions 
of  phyficians,  is  doubtful  (416.)  ;  from  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  fymptoms,  however,  with  which  it  is  at¬ 
tended,  we  are  not  lefs  certainly  allowed  to  diicri- 
minate  the  fame,  and  to  refer  it  to  its  own  title  :  tor 
mod  difeafes  have  been  denominated,  not  after 
their  natures  were  known,  but5  after  their  names 
were  impofed,  their  natures  have  been  in ve (ligated. 

837.  But  fymptoms  make  up  tire  mod  evident 

part"  of  the  morbid  ftate  (88.).  In  preference  to 
other  things,  therefore,  which  relate  to  this  difeafe, 
thofe  are  defervedly  reckoned  the  fitted,  by  which 
fixed  and  manifeft  charades  of  difeafes,  however 
different,  can  be  conftituted  (417*)  •  p10wding,^  by 
diligent  obfervation  and  judicious  choice,  tnoie 
which  are  neceffary,  whether  perpetual  or  tempo¬ 
rary  (112.  1 1 7.),  can  be  carefully  colleded,  and  ac¬ 
curately  difcriminated  from  the  adventitious  aid 
non-neceflary  (1 14.)?  and  in  what  mannei,  con- 
courfe,  order,  and  feat,  they  prefent  themfelves  ma¬ 
turely  digefted.  r  r 

838.  And  feeing  the  different  genera  of  dileales 

do  not  fo  totally  difagree,  but  that  fome  have  a 
mutual  affinity  with  others,  it  will  be  therefore  pro¬ 
per,  from  thofe  things  likewife  which  are  common 

to  many  genera,  by  a  parity  ot  reafon  (837.),  to 

compofe  the  principal  genera,  by  characters  right  y 

limited,  or  claffes  ftill  fewer  in  number,  to 

pv  r  winch. 
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which,  by  an  ufeful  compendium,  all  the  genera 
whatever  having  affinity,  may  be  reduced. 

839-.  There  will  be  alfo  a  place  here  for  a  further 
diftribution  into  fpecies ;  if  at  any  time  that  which  is 
wont  to  be  different  in  any  genus  whatfoever  (837.), 
either  from  the  nature  of  the  parts  upon  which  it 
falls,  or  of  the  evident  powers  from  whence  it  is 
produced,  01  even  oi  tlie  acceilary  fymptoms  or  other 
conditions,  can  be  marked  feparately. 

840.  From  which  (834.  to  839.)  it  is  evident, 
that  there  is  no  reafon  why  phylicians  fhould 
defpair  of  its  being  fome  time  accomplifhed,  that 
the  vaft  number  of  human  difeafes,  an  example  be- 
tog  taiccn  fi om  tne  writers  of  natural  hiflory.  mav 
be  reduced  into  a  fyftem,  which  free  from  every 
hypothecs  and  the  inventions  of  fedaries,  retting 
upon  faithful  obfervation  alone,  may  exhibit  the 
clafles,  genet  a,  and  fpecies,  each  diflinguiihed  by 
its  full,  certain,  and  manifeft  charaderiftic  marks. 
Specimens  already  publiflied  by  the  moderns  bring 
us  into  further  hope,  that  fuccefs  will  not  be  want¬ 
ing  to  repeated  attempts,  and  that  a  thing  of  fo 
great  moment,  and  therefore  greatly  defired  by 
every  good  man,  will  be  thus  at  laft  happily  effed- 
ed,  fo  as  not  to  approve  itfelf  ufeful  only  in  finding 
names  for  difeafes,  but  chiefly  to  pave  an  eafy 
way  for  inveftigating  their  cures.  ' 

Accidental  Differences  of  Difeafes. 

841.  It  is  now  time  at  laft  to  fpeak  in  this  place 
concerning  the  differences  of  difeafes,  which  they 
call  accidental  (121.  418.).  Thefe,  indeed,  may 
perhaps  leem  of  fmall  moment,  being  fuch  as  do 
not  pertain  to  the  natures  of  difeafes  ;  But  that  they 

are 
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are,  however,  of  fpecial  ufe  in  practice,  the  treating 
of  them  will  teach.  ^Neither  certainly  ought  they 
to  be  omitted  in  compiling  a  fyftem  (840.).  We 
fhall  therefore  expound  the  principal  under  certain 
heads,  thefe  being  omitted  which  recommend  them- 
felves  more  by  their  fubtilty  than  ufe. 

Differences  of  Difeafes  from  their  Origin . 

842.  Diseases,  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
their  origin,  are  divided  into  hereditary,  congenite, 
and  acquired  or  adventitious. 

843.  It  is  ,  called  hereditary,  which  from  pa¬ 
rents  affedled  with  a  limilar  difeafe,  or  its  feeds,  by 
a  fault  of  generation,  is  propagated  to  the  offspring, 
the  family  taint  fometimes  palling  through  ievcral 
fucceffions,  even  to  the  lateft  pofterity.  This  is  ei¬ 
ther  paternal  or  maternal,  of  a  manifold  nature  ; 
fometimes  manifeft  immediately  .from  birth  ;  at 
other  times  breaking  out  afterwards,  fooner  or 
later,  often  at  a  ftated  period  of  life.  But  thro  fo 
much  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  we  are  ge¬ 
nerated,  we  can  fcarcely  venture  to  affert  any  thing 
positively  concerning  the  manner  01  that  tran (la¬ 
tio  n,  much  lefs  to  place  its  common  and  invariable 
feat,  either  in  the  firm  parts  only,  or  in  the  hu¬ 
mours,  or  in  the  motive  powers ;  when  even  the 
innocent  likenefs,  which  children  have  to  their  pa¬ 
rents,  is  incomprehenfible. 

844.  When  a  difeafe  is  engendered  in  the  foetus 
in  the  womb,  which,  neither  manifefl:  nor  latent  in 
femine ,  before  conception  was  inherent  in  either  ol: 
the  parents,  and  confequently  not  to  be  traced  to 
inheritance  (843.),  it  is  called  congenite.  Hence  its 
difference  from  the  hereditary  is  evident.  Befides 
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otaer  things,  maternal  blemifhes,  organic  vitiations, 
and  monilers  are  referred  to  this,  whofe  origin  is 
afcribed  to  the  imagination  of  the  mother  (600. ), 
to  injuries  induced  upon  the  fetus  in  utero  (599.), 
and  finally,  to  a  primordial  corruption  of  the  geni- 
tal  matter  (380.). 

845,  Thofe  to  he  ranked  among  adventitious  dif-* 
eafes,  which  happen  to  a  perfon  after  birth  from 
certain  powers  which  the  infant  contracts  from 
the  nurfe  whofe  breaft  it  fucks,  have  fome  affinity 
to.  the  hereditary  and  connate,  (843.  844  ),  and, 
being  more  deeply  rooted,  fhow,  that  thefe  kinds  of 
affections  can  likewife  be  communicated  by  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  humours, 

846.  T  he  diftinction  moft  notable  is  into  prima¬ 
ry  difeafes,  and  fecondary,  fovregoTretbu#* 

which  obtains,  when  a  difeafe  produced  from  its 
own  caufe,  either  continuing  or  terminating,  pro¬ 
duces  from  itfelf  a  difeafe  of  a  different  genus  :  The 
fecondary,  however,  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  fymptom  (95.  105.  109.)  ;  but  although 
it  may  have  a  fimilar  nature,  the  fucceffions  are 
not  lefs  manifold  often  than  the  fymptom  of 
the  fymptom  (95.  96.).  Whence  of  the  fame 
difeafe,  according  as  it  is  produced  either  from 
the  primary,  or  others  different,  various  fpecies 
arife,  to  difdnguifli  which  is  exceedingly  necefla- 
ry,  as  well  in  the  practice  as  in  compofing  the  hif- 
tory  of  difeafes  (839.)  :  To  this  likewife  pertain, 
thofe  things  which  pradlitioners  are  wont  todefcribe, 
with  regard  to  a  difeafe  produced  (58.)  from  an  ex¬ 
ternal  or  internal  caufe,  and  which  we  have  pro¬ 
pounded  above  (617.  to  612.),  concerning  the  pre¬ 
ternatural  feeds,  ° 


847.  Further, 
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847.  Further,  thefe  are  called  pandemick,  which 
anting  from  a  common  caufe,  feize  a  certain  peo¬ 
ple.  But  there  are  likewife  endemic,  confined  to  a 
particular  region,  vernacular,  more  or  lefs  con¬ 
flant,  or  epidemic,  *'*o^;**',  which,  when  they  flow 
from  a  natural  indeed,  but  unufual,  caufe,  do  not 
difcover  themfelves  but  at  a  certain  time.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  therefore,  that  of  thofe  genera  there  is  at  bot¬ 
tom  vitiation^  manifeft,  occult,  common,  unufual, 
native  or  foreign,  of  thofe  things  which  fupply  the 
common  exigencies  of  life,  chiefly  the  air,  water, 
food,  &c.  ;  thus  new  and  unheard  of  difeafes 
fometimes  make  their  appearance  ;  at  other  times 
the  nature  and  difpofition  of  thofe  that  are  known 
are  changed.  The  generality,  however,  are  not  fo 
indifcriminately  affedted  by  thefe,  as  not  to  prevail 
fometimes  among  perfons  of  a  certain  condition 
only.  Difeafes  oppofite  to  thefe  fcattered  up  and 
down,  which  they  call  fporadical,  having  arifen  not 
from  feme  common  caufe,  but  from  a  vitiation  and 
irregularity  peculiar  to  every  one,  belong  to  divers 
genera, 

848.  The  changes  which  happen  at  different  fea- 
fons  of  the  year,  of  air,  meat,  drink,  manner  of 
life,  are  likewife  fo  many  powers  fit  for  creating 
different  difeafes.  Hence  the  divifion  of  thefe 
into  vernales ,  $ ftivi,  autumnales ,  hyemales ,  which 
alfo  vary  much  among  themfelves,  according  to  eve¬ 
ry  viciflitude  that  has  been  confident  or  inconfident 
with  the  feafon.  The  difference  of  epydemics  (847.) 
chiefly  remarkable,  is  that  which  is  owing  to  the 
two  folflitial  periods  of  the  year  ;  when  any  of  thefe, 
from  the  date  of  their  commencement,  in  winter  or 
fummer,  having  advanced  fo  far,  manifed  their 
lioxious  eftedls,  and  create  condkutions  of  difeafes, 

leizing 
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feizing  univerfally,  and  thefe  conftitutions  often 
exceedingly  different,  even  repugnant  to  each  other, 
and  chiefly  prevailing  at  their  own  equinox.  Whence 
they  are  rightly  diftinguiflied  into  vernal  and  au¬ 
tumnal. 

849.  Nor  is  the  difference  of  difeafes  to  be  dif- 
regarded,  which  is  fought  from  the  diverfity  of 
temperaments.  It  certainly  very  much  conduces 
to  the  managing  the  healths  of  individuals.  And 
although  there  is  great  diffenfion  among  authors, 
about  the  feat  and  nature  of  temperatures,  they  do 
not  deny,  however,  that  they  really  exift,  and  that 
they  have  the  efficacy  of  feeds  (614.  615.)  ;  and  that 
there  are  confequently  a  particular  fet  of  affedtions, 
to  which  fome,  on  account  of  that  condition  of  body, 
have  a  greater  tendency  (78.). 

850.  Thither  likewife  are  referred,  difeafes  of 
various  ways  of  life,  thofe  efpecially  which  they  de¬ 
nominate  handicraft.  This  confiderable  clafs,  not 
as  yet  diftinguiflied  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  its  im¬ 
portance,  owes  its  origin  partly  to  the  matter 
amongft  which  a  per  (on  is  every  day  employed, 
with  which  he  is  foiled,  or  the  air  he  refpires,  or 
eonftantly  circumfufed,  is  infected  ;  partly  to  the 
attitudes,  motions,  and  exertions  which  he  ufes  at 
work.  Thefe  are  the  fources  from  whence  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  draw  whatever  pertains  to  this  head. 
They  may  be  feen  (400.  441*  442-  4^6.  501*  to 

S31*)- 

851.  By  difeafes  of  age  are  meant  thofe  which 
arife  from  that  which  is  peculiar  to  a  certain  period 
of  life,  and  by  which  one  differs  from  another. 
Thefe,  therefore,  the  feries  of  mutations  in  the  Arm 
parts,  humours,  and  motive  powers,  declare,  which 
the  duration  of  man,  from  his  birth  thence  for¬ 
ward 
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to  his  death,  undergoes  from  the  appointment  of 
nature  (612.) 

852.  Difeafes  of  the  femen  and  uterine  f cetus, 
which  obtain,  indeed,  before  nativity,  and  ought 
to  be  claffed  among  the  hereditary  (843.),  or  con¬ 
genite  (844.),  are  from  thence  likewife  underftood. 

853.  Seeing  a  new  born  child  fuddenly  under¬ 
goes  very  coniiderable  changes  from  birth,  the  body 
having  been  formerly  conltantly  cherifhed  by  a 
moift  heat,  being  very  foft,  exceedingly  irritable, 
the  organs  not  yet  having  been  accultomed  to  the 
atmofphere,  refpiration,  the  changed  circulation, 
and  egeftion,  the  pulmonary  fyflem  being  befet 
with  mucus,  and  the  primae  viae  with  the  meconi¬ 
um,  the  abdomen  being  lefs  fuftained  externally, 
and  the  umbilicus  cut,  it  is  liable  to  multifarious 
affections,  from  which  a  little  further  advanced  it  is 
almoft  entirely  free. 

854.  Infancy  is  likewife  attended  with  its  own 
difeafes,  by  reafon  of  the  laxnefs  and  tenerity  of 
the  body,  efpecially  the  infirmnefs  of  the  bones  and 
articulations,  weaker  organs  of  firft  digeftion,  vora¬ 
city,  their  ordinary  kind  of  food,  an  indolent  life 
redundance  of  humours,  and  dentition.  Whence 
alfo  it  is  given  to  underhand  thofe  which  infeft 
childhood  all  along  to  puberty  ;  for  they  are  owing 
to  crudities  produced  from  adiverfined  food,  caco- 
chylia,  worms,  cacochymy,  fupprefled  excretions 
calculus,  great  fenfibility,  an  incited  circulation 
growth,  and  evolution  of  parts. 

855.  Youths  are  indifpofed  from  the  greater 
quantity  and  impetus  of  the  blood,  and  an  increafb 
indeed,  but  not  fufficient  corroboration  of  the  corn- 
pages  of  the  body ;  alfo  from  the  vigour  of  the  ge¬ 
nital  fyftem  advancing  to  maturity. 
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856.  A  robuft  vis  vita,  ftrength  of  the  folids,  a 
denie  blood,  polychymy,  and  obefity,  produce  dil- 
eafes  in  thofe  of  a  fee  age. 

857.  In  a  fenile  body  the  folids  become  dry,  the 
fmaller  tubes  grow  rigid,  the  nerves  turn  marcid, 
the  vis  vita  and  faculty  of  motion  and  perception 
languifhes,  the  circulation  turns  torpid,  the  native 
heat  declines,  the  excretions  become  flow,  and  the 
humours  being  corrupted  by  a  mucous,  fahne, 
terreous  feculency,  are  vitiated.  From  theie  the 
origin  of  many  evils,  which  attend  age,  is  perceived. 

858.  Rut  it  is  not  without  its  ufe  to  have  remar¬ 
ked,  that  difeafes,  which  are  produced  from  a  con- 
geftion  of  humours,  and  efpecially  the  efforts  of  nature, 
by  which  (lie  expells  whatever  fuperfluous  or  noxi¬ 
ous  has  fprung  up  in  the  humours,  or  which,  being 
ejedled  from  the  circulatory  fyftem,  fhe  depofits  in 
a  certain  part,  very  frequently  happen  according  to 
the  diverfity  of  ages  in  different  regions  of  the  body ; 
as  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  fuperior  parts  are 
always  attacked  in  the  junior  ;  in  adults  thole  which 
are  feated  in  the  thorax  and  immediately  under  it  5 
in  the  aged  the  loweft  fituated  vifeera  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  the  joints.  This  however  is  not  either 
fo  conflant,  or  always  fo  falutary  a  law,  that  it 
fhould  feem  rather  to"  be  attributed  to  the  prudent 
determination  of  the  foul,  than  to  conditions  merely 
corporeal. 

859.  When  fex  likewife  relates  to  feeds  (613.), 
according  to  the  difference  of  this,  difeafes  are  di¬ 
vided  into  mafeuline  or  feminine  ;  and  the  latter  r 
further  divided  into  difeafes  of  virgins,  pregnant 
and  puerperal  women,  of  thofe  in  labour,  giving 
fuck,  and  turned  old,  according  to  the  variety  of 
conditions  to  which  nature  has  fubjecled  the  more  f: 

,  ,  delicat^  jj 
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delicate  fex.  The  things  above  confidered  (820. 
to  823.),  throw  light  upon  thefe. 

860.  Finally  alfo,  we  may  refer  to  thefe  difeafes 
congruous  and  incongruous  ;  fptirious  and  legiti¬ 
mate  ;  and  alfo  thofe  which  are  called  material,  or 
immaterial* 

Differences  of  Difeafes  from  their  Seat . 

861.  A  difeafe,  the  fame  in  its  nature,  according 
as  it  feizes  different  parts,  may  differ  in  the  fymp- 
toms,  duration,  and  event;  hence  alfo  in  the  ciiag- 
nofis,  prognofis,  and  method  of  cure.  For  which 
reafon  it  concerns  the  phyfician  carefully  to  aif- 
tinguifh  the  feats  of  difeafes  ;  nor  is  the  difference 
without  its  own  ufe,  which  is  obtained  from  tills 
circumftance. 

862.  Of  this  clafs  are  external  and  internal  dif¬ 
eafes  ;  fixed,  which  are  confined  to  one  feat ;  wan¬ 
dering,  which  remove  from  one  part  to  another ; 
retrograde,  which,  when  they  had  for  feme  time 
occupied  the  outward  parts,  having  left  thefe,  re¬ 
cede  inwardly. 

863.  The  idiopathic,  however,  and  fympathetic 
come  to  be  confidered  before  all  others.  Of  the 
former  fort  are  thofe  whofe  caufe  refines  in  the  fame 
part  in  which  the  fymptoms  manifeft  themfelves. 
Of  the  latter,  when  the  feat  of  the  caufe  and  fymp¬ 
toms  are  different,  and  when  the  part  or  function  does 
notfufFerfrom  a  proper,  but  a  foreign  vitiation,  by  con- 
fent.  Sympathetic  affections  therefore,  m  the  mannei 
of  fymptoms  (86.),  do  not  continue  beyond  the 
vitiation  from  whence  they  proceed,  and  on  that 

account  they  differ  from  Secondary  difeafes  (8^.6.), 

S  s  the 
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the  nature  of  which  they  at  laft  attain  when  fym~ 
pathy  paiTes  into  idiopathy. 

864.  This  confent,  indeed,  between  the  fyftems  of 
the  human  oeconomy,  functions,  and  ail  the  parts 
is  univerfal :  but  that  a  nearer  and  more  particular 
confent,  however,  of  fome  with  others  exifts  be- 
fides,  appears  from  the  authentic  teftimony  of  ofa- 
fervations  ;  although  we  do  not  clearly  enough  per¬ 
ceive  the  nature  of  it,  or  of  its  laws.  It  is  probable, 
that  it  depends  not  upon  one  condition  only,  but 
upon  feveral,  and  that  the  principal  of  thefe  is  heated 
in  the  nervous  fvftem  ;  next  in  the  fvftem  of  circu- 
latiou  ;  further  in  the  continuity  of  the  membranes; 
alfo  in  the  communication  of  the  veftels;  and  per¬ 
haps  in  a  fimilitude  of  conftrucftion  of  the  parts, 
or  of  the  humours,  which  theyfecrete  or  contain:  Be- 
fides,  the  vicinity  of  parts  may  contribute  to  this, 
and  a  more  depending  collocation,  or  one direfxly  op- 
polite,  or  fome  affinity  of  adlion.  According,  there¬ 
fore,  as  more  or  fewer  of  thefe  concur  together, 
there  feem  to  arife  various  degrees  of  fympathy. 
Nor  mud  the  vital  power  (170.)  be  omitted,  which, 
as  it  is  both  very  widely  diffufed  over  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy,  (but  does  not,  however,  exift  equally  ftrong  in 
.individual  parts,  or  in  all  perfons  (175.  176.)  in- 
differently,)  and  is  poffeffed  of  a  moft  ample  confent 
(178.  179.),  mull  needs  he  of  great  efficacy  here. 
Hence  it  becomes  evident,  why  there  occurs  fuch 
a  multifarious  difference  of  peculiar  confents  of  that 
kind  among  men,  and  why  fome  more  than  others, 
not  all  in  the  fame  way,  are  fympathetically  affected. 

'  865.  Difeafes  which  feize  the  whole  body  are 
called  univerfal  ;  partial,  which  feize  a  fmgle  part 
only.  Of  the  former,  however,  a  twofold  genus 
may  be  didinguifhed,  namely  proper,  when  the 

caufe 
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caufe  or  matter  is  every  where  diffufed  ;  but  impro¬ 
per,  when  it  is  confined  to  a  particular  feat,  yet 
by  its  difturbances  harrafles  the  whole  oeconomy. 
What  in  this  tribe  is  therefore  called  univerfal, 
ought  fometimes  to  be  referred  to  fympathetic  affec¬ 
tions  (863.),  fometimes  to  fecondary  difeafes  (846.)» 
It  fometimes  happens  alfo,  that -an  univerfal  difeafe 
paffes  into  a  particular,  or  the  latter  into  the  former, 
with  various  prognoftics,  / 

Differences  of  Difeafes  from  their  Courfe. 

866.  Every  difeafe  whatfoever  produced  from  its 
own  caufe  acquires  from  this  likewife  determi¬ 
nate  powers,  by  which  it  both  a£ts,  and  continuing 
in  addon  terminates  its  courfe.  This  therefore,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  nature  of  difeafes,  and  even  the 
difeafe  itfelf,  mull  neceffarily  differ  ,;  nor  does  the 
fame  happen  to  particular  ones  either  in  duration, 
celerity,  or  tenour.  From  which,  differences  very 
remarkable  are  obtained. 

867.  Thofe  which  terminate  fpeedily,  and  confe- 
quently  are  of  ihort  duration,  are  called  Ihort.  if 
they  have  been  mild  at  the  fame  time ;  but  if  vehe¬ 
ment  and  dangerous,  acute.  1  he  latter  are  further 
diftinguifhed  according  to  the  degree  of  celerity  in¬ 
to  very  acute,  which  do  not  run  above  four  days  ; 
peracute,  which  are  terminated  in  fevea  days;  acute, 
which  are  finished  in  the  third  week :  finally  fuba- 
cute,  or  acute  deciduous,  which  extend  themfelves 
fo  far  as  forty  days.  To  thefe  perhaps  it  be 
allowed  to  add  likewife  acute  relapfing,  which 
wholly  end  upon  the  fixtieth  day  or  later.  Thofe 
whichare  protracted  beyond  this  date,  altho’  perhaps 
they  have  arifen  from  the  acute,  are  denominated  long, 

or 
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or  chronic.  And  there  are  many  circumftances  in¬ 
deed  to  which  that  velocity  of  the  acute,  full  of 
danger,  is  owing;  the  nature  of  the  evil,  the  feat 
affedded*  the  importance  of  the  function  annoyed, 
fympathy,  diftemperature  of  the  body,  <&c.  but 
efpecially  febrile  commotions  in  the  circulation  of 
the  humours.  Whence  difeafes  which  are  attended 
with  a  continued  fever,  are  before  others  properly 
referred  to  this. 

863.  Again,  fome  difeafes  advance  by  a  continual 
tenour  from  the  firft  invalionto  the  end,  consequently 
from  thefe  are  underftood  continued  :  the  milder  na¬ 
ture  of  others,  the  force  being  divided,  invades  in-* 
deed  by  reiterated  attacks,  but  interrupted  by  inter¬ 
mediate  ceffations,  fo  that  difeafe  and  health  are  al¬ 
ternate  as  it  were  ;  thefe  are  intermittent.  Of  an  am¬ 
biguous  nature  between  the  latter  and  the  former 
are  thofe  called  continued  remitting,  or  exacerbating, 
which  aftedl  conftantly  indeed,  but  at  intervals  more 
remifsly. 

86 g.  But  of  either  fort,  the  intervals  of  recur¬ 
rences,  by  a  manifold  variety,  are  longer  or  fhorter 
in  different  perfons  :  From  which  again  there  are 
new  differences.  Their  circuits,  likewife,  as  they  are 
regular,  divided  into  equal  ftages,  or  analogous 
among'  themfelves,  or  irregular  by  an  uncertain 
order,  are  called  periodic  difeafes,  regular,  or  ano¬ 
malous;  typici ,  or  erratici ,  vagi . 

870.  Amongft  the  periodic  (869.)  fevers,  indeed, 
and  various  affedlions  of  the  nervous  kind,  thefe  are 
more  confpicuous  than  the  reft.  Seeing,  therefore, 
the  nature  of  periods  (70.)  always  fuppofes  a  caufe 
not  fimple  but  compounded  (69.)  of  feveral  con¬ 
ditions,  fome  of  which  perlevere,  others  are  tempora¬ 
ry,  andmaybe  prefent  or  abfent;  itfeems  very  credi¬ 
ble 
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hie,  that  a  permanent  diathefis  is  here  given,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  feed  (75.) ,.  and  that  its  feat 
is  in  the  nervous  fyflem  ;  at  leaft,  that  a  fpecids  of 
too  great  fenfibility  or  mobility  may  be  fuppofed, 
which  of  itfelf,  however,  either  adts  not  at  all,  or 
more  mildly  ;  hence,  that  noxious  powers  are  alfo 
given  (76.),  which  in  fome  pray  or  other  excite  this, 
nor  are  they  actually  perpetual,  but  mitigated  or 
removed  by  a  {ingle  paroxyfm,  about  to  return  at 
unawares.  Notwithftanding,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
determine,  not  only  the  nature  of  a  feed,  as  it  va¬ 
ries  in  different  difeafes  of  that  fort,  but  alfo  to  ex¬ 
pound  all  and  lingular  the  noxious  powers,  and  by 
what  manner  all  of  them  arife  and  concur.  It  may 
be  allowed  to  doubt,  whether  a  feed  can  excite  itfelf 
by  its  own  efficacy,  without  the  acceffion  of  a  new 
noxious  power,  at  leaft  without  any  manifeft  one  ; 
efpecially,  if,  from  fome  occafional  caufe,  it  has 
once  begun  motion,  which  may  be  thenceforth  ite¬ 
rated,  But  the  complication  of  feveral  periods  of 
a  different  kind,  and  the  tranfmutation  of  one  kind 
into  another,  which  is  fo  frequently  obferved,  ren¬ 
ders  that  fubjedt  likewife  particularly  more  invol¬ 
ved.  Neither  are  any  of  the  hypothefes  which  have 
as  yet  been  invented,  at  all  fatisfadlory. 

'  I 

Differences  of  Difeafes  from  their  Gradation . 

871.  The  duration  of  difeafes  may  be  compared 
to  the  life  of  plants  and  animals,  in  like  manner  as 
thefe  have  its  own  different  ages,  which  it  may  be 
allowed  to  call  gradations.  For  adifeafe  begins,  in- 
creafes,  perfifts,  declines,  and  at  length  terminates  ; 
nor  does  it  proceed  in  an  equable  tenour,  but  in  a 
various  degree  of  ftrength  through  thefe  ftages. 

Whence 


\ 
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Whence  the  divifion  of  the  morbid  courfe  into  be-? 
ginning,  inoreafe,  height,  declenfion,  and  termi¬ 
nation,  which  do  not,  therefore,  diftingtiifh  diffe¬ 
rent  difeafes  from  one  another,  but  different  parts 
of  the  fame  difeafe. 

o~2.  The  beginning,  according  to  the  diverfity 
of  the  difeafe,  is  longer,  or  fhorter ;  and  therefore 
not  to  be  reftricted  to  the  point  of  time  only  in  which 
a  period  begins  to  grow hck ;  hence  it  is  eftimated  from 
the  firft  invafio-n  to  the  remarkable  increment  of  the 
fyrnptoms.  rI  he  increafe  happens,  when  a  difeafe,  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  the  fyrnptoms  in  ere  afing, 
manifeftly  aggravates  and  multiplies  the  diford ers 
of  the  ceconomy.  The  height  fCKtcr, ,  IS  the  time 
when  the  difeafe  is  raoft  vehement,  in  which  ha¬ 
ving  acquired  its  greateft  force,  it  increafes  no  fur¬ 
ther  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  is  not  diminifhed.  In 
the  declenfion,  the  force  of  the  difeafe  being  fpent, 
and  Its  ftrength  declining,  the  fyrnptoms  become 
mild,  and  the  ,end  approaches. 

873.  In  mofi  other  difeafes,  thefe  ftages  occur  in 
a  manner  confiftent  with  the  nature  of  every  one  ; 
efpecially,  however,  in  thofe  which  are  terminated 
by  a  falutary  folution.  There  is  alfo  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  remarked  between  the  different,  gradations, 
very  proper  for  making  an  infallible  prognoftic  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  a  fatal  termination  of  difeafes,  a  crifis, 
metaftafis,  the  mutation  of  one  genus  into  another, 
complication  of  various  ones,  and  a  proper  or  pre- 
poftercus  treatment,  not  unfrequently  interrupt,  a- 
lienate,  and  obfeure  that  order.  The  acute  and 
ihort  (867.),  more  than  the  chronic  ;  the  febrile 
more  than  others,  moil  manifeftly  diferiminate  their 
own  ftages.  But  the  periodic  (869.)  have  two  ge¬ 
nera  ;  the  univerfal,  which  pertain  to  the  courfe  of 

the 
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the  difeafe ;  the  particular,  which  belong  to  tingle 
paroxyfms. 

Differences  of  Difcafes  from  their  Difpofiiom 

874.  The  difpofition  of  a  difeafe  principally  ma¬ 
ni  feds  itfelf  by  the  train  of  fymptoms  with  which 
it  is  attended.  Hence  that  difeafe  is  called  great, 
which  diforders  the  oeconomy  with  many  and  great 
fymptoms,  whether  it  is  accompanied  with  danger 
or  not  ;  on  the  other  hand,  fmall  and  gentle,  which 
induces  little  moieftation. 

875.  A  benign  difeafe,  although  perhaps  great 
(874.),  manageable,  however,  >by  a  proper  treat¬ 
ment,  neither  alarms  with  deadly,  nor  unufual 
fymptoms. 

876.  The  malignity  which  manifefts  itfelf  in  dif¬ 
cafes,  although  it  often  affords  a  refuge  to  igno¬ 
rance,  and  a  veil  to  the  errors  of  phyficians,  yet, 
as  it  in  fadt  exifts  ought  by  all  means  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to.  That,  in  a  proper  fenfe,  denotes  a  dif¬ 
eafe,  which,  having  attacked  deceitfully  mild,  un¬ 
der  phaenomena  not  ominous,  unexpectedly  oppref- 
fes  the  powers  of  nature  with  very  violent  fymp¬ 
toms.  Sometimes  too  it  fignifies  fuch  as,  contrary 
to  its  ufual  enftom,  excites  uncommon  fymptoms, 
and  diforders  more  vehement  than  feem  confident 
with  its  nature.  Finally,  the  refractory,  which 
likewife  refill  the  efficacy  of  experienced  remedies, 
and  are  more  exafperated  by  treatment,  are  wont  to- 
be  referred  to  thefe. 

877.  But  that  malignity  (876.)  happens  indeed 
more  efpecially  in  the  acute,  and  owes  its  rife  to  \o~ 

hnata  (496,),  contagions 
ies  (8 47.},  manifold  vi¬ 
tiations 


rulent  powers  (480.} ,  miafi 
(498.),  epidemic  infalubrit 
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tiations  of  the  humours,  irritability  (igo.),  torpor 
(196.),  the  confluxof  fevera!  difeafes,  an  improper  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  lick,  or  an  incongruous  treatment. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  malignant  are  indeed 
rightly  divided  into  virulent,  peftilential,  and  con¬ 
tagious,  but  not  by  an  abfolute  divinon  ;  for  not 
only  the  noxious  powers  mu  ft  be  regarded,  but  the 
acceffory  feeds  like  wife. 

878.  When  a  difeafe,  accompanied  with  its  ufual 
phenomena,  its  afpect  agreeing  with  its  nature, 
runs  through  its  ftages,  it  is  called  regular,  exqui- 
fite  ;  on  the  contrary  anomalous,  when  it  {hews  it- 
felf  with  unufual  fymptoms,  and  its  type  and  pro- 
grefs  alien.  But  an  anomaly,  for  the  moft  part, 
harbours  fomething  refractory,  and  acknowledges 
caufes  in  common  with  malignity  (876.)  ;  nor  is  it 
generally  free  from  this.  The  nature  of  difeafes, 
•which  are  denominated  genuine,  or  corrupted, 
is  the  fame. 

879.  In  this  place  comes  to  be  mentioned  the  di- 
vifion  of  difeafes  into  paffive  and  acftive,  which  have 
not  inadvertently  been  added  by  the  moderns.  The 
latter  are  thole,  a  part  of  which,  and  not  un frequently 
the  principal  part,  the  active  fymptoms  (101.)  con- 
ftitute.  In  the  former,  thefe  motions  of  nature  are 
abfent,  becaufe  of  the  vital  principle  languifhing, 
or  being  oppreffed  by  the  noxious  powers.  (Conf. 
98.  to  105.  630.  633.  to  649.). 

Differences  of  Difeafes  from  their  Event . 

880.  It  much  concerns  thephyfician  to  fore-know, 
whether  a  difeafe  can  be  cured  or  not  ;  whether  in 
whole,  or  in  part  only  ;  whether  by  the  force  of 
nature,  or  by  the  afliftance  of  art.  Hence  the  ge¬ 
neral 
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neral  divilion  of  difeafes  into  curable  and  incurable, 
and  the  various  degrees  of  each  clafs.  There  are 
fome,  which  exceed  the  power  of  both  nature  and 
art,  abfolutely  incurable  ;  there  are  others,  which 
are  the  fubjehls  of  art  only,  not  of  nature  ;  or  of 
the  latter,  and  not  of  the  former.  There  are  fome 
which  admit  a  cure  indeed,  not  intire  however,  but 
fome  part  being  left,  or  another  difeale  fubftituted  in 
its  room.  But  feeing  the  meafure  of  the  powers  of 
nature  varies  in  different  performs,  and  we  are  not  as 
yet  arrived  at  the  utmoft  boundaries  of  art,  it  is 
evident,  that  much  ambiguity  fall  remains,  and 
that  all  and  lingular  the  difeafes  which  pertain  to 
every  one  of  the  dalles  whatfoever,  cannot  be  com¬ 
pletely  enumerated. 

88 1 .  That  difeafe  is  denominated  relapling,  whicii 
attacks  anew,  after  it  has  for  fome  time  continued 
in  appearance  cured  ;  by  no  means  to  be  confound¬ 
ed  with  the  periodic  (869.).  It  luppofes,  however, 
an  impeded  cure,  and  confequentiy  a  part  of  its 
caufe  left  (69.  70.),  which,  being  in  fome  way  or 
other  augmented  or  revived,  is  brought  back  (870.). 
Hence  the  matter  of  the  difeafe,  not  thoroughly  con¬ 
quered  or  expelled,  debility,  irritability,  torpor  re¬ 
maining  from  the  former  difeafe,  together  with  a 
negleded  evafion  of  the  noxious  powers,  are  wont 
to  bring  on  reiapfes. 

882.  Salutary  difeafes  are  diftinguilhed  from  the 
reft  by  their  favourable  difpolition.  For,  although 
they  induce  moleftations,  they  are  fo  far,  however, 
from  annoying  life  and  health,  that  they  may 
likewife  benefit  both,  and  free  them  from  more  con- 
fiderable  evils,  and  leave  the  body  more  found  than 
before  they  invaded  it\  Thither  muft  be  referred 
the  greater  part  of  adive  difeafes  (879.),  in  which 
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nature  draws  out  and  engages  her  own  medicative 
powers  (633.  et  Jeq.)  for  the  health  of  her  cecono- 
my.  For  by  thefe  motions  are  excited,  inordinate 
indeed,  but  having  this  tendency,  that  whatever 
things  are  in  the  body  any-how  noxious,  are  correc¬ 
ted,  afiimilated,  expelled,  or,  at  lead,  averted  from  the 
more  noble  parts.  Jiut  as  the  greater  frequency  of 
this  clafs  of  difeafes  very  much  advantages  the  health 
of  the  human  race,  fo  it  affords  no  fmall  advantage 
to  phyficians. 

883.  Directly  oppofite  to  thefe  (S82.),  are  thofe 
which,  pernicious  to  life  by  a  varied  degree  of  noxi- 
oufnefs,  one  while,  fooner  or  later,  infallibly  how¬ 
ever,  kill  without  any  hope  of  cure,  thus  called  ab- 
folutely  fatal :  another  while  they  are  fatal  indeed  in 
their  own  nature,  but  by  a  timeous  and  proper- 
treatment,  are  capable  of  being  fubdued.  Others 
are  doubtful,  which  are  fometimes,  not  without 
danger,  terminated  in  health,  fometimes  in  death  ; 
the  fatality  of  others  is  accidental,  more  confined 
to  the  external  or  internal  conditions  of  particular 
perrons;  finally,  there  are  difeafes  which,  although 
they  do  not  deprive  of  life,  draw  after  them,  however, 
mifchiefs  injurious  to  health,  often  irremediable! 
It  is  evident  then  that  the  ufe  of  this  diftindtion  is 
great,  as  well  in  prpgnoftics,  as  in  fcholaflic  me- 
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884.  Thereupon  difeafes  alfo  generically  differ 
among  themfelves,  by  the  nature  of  the  event,  in 
a  fourfold  manner  ;  for  they  either  tend  to  health, 
or  kill ;  they  pais  into  other  difeafes,  or  remain 
immutable,  and  continue  till  death  is  otherwife  in¬ 
duced.  but,  what  is  very  worthy  of  attention,  the 
manner  and  form  of  every  one  of  thefe  ^ 
lions  is  manifold* 
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885.  The  feat  and  nature  of  thofe  perfevering  is 
fuch,  that  they  do  not  diiorder  the  functions  whicn 
conduce  to  life.  But  they  are  either  incurable 
(S80.),  or  which  it  is  unfafe  to  cine ;  becaufl 
being  falutary  (882.),  or  familiar  by  long  cuitom, 
or  more  irritated  by  treatment,  they  are  exafpe- 
rated 

886.  There  are  a  great  number  and  diverfity 
of  difeafes  paffing  into  other  difeafes ;  here  there 
obtains  a  twofold  genus,  one  or  acceiiion,  the  othei 
of  fucceffion,  according  as  the  former  difeafe  either 
continues  or  terminates,  when  another  ctueaie  13 
produced.  Different  fpecies  of  both  may  be  under- 
flood  from  (621.  628.  846.  863.  864.).  It  is  alio 
evident,  that  different  terminations  (884.)  have  a 
place  no  dels  in  thefe,  than  in  primary  difeafes. 

887.  Difeafes,  which  heal  by  tire  powers  of  na¬ 
ture,  or  by  the  ailiAance  of  ait,  aie  oemgnly  ic— 
folved,  either  by  the  vitiation,  which  is  latent,  being 
corrected,  the  matter  aflimilated,  the  circulation  re- 
ftored,  and  the  fundions  repaired,  or  terminate  by 
a  falutary  excretion  of  the  peccant  matter  ;  or  ha- 
vino-  changed  their  form,  they  pafs  into  another  chi- 
eaf<?(886.),  milder,  which  afterwards  tends  to  health 


in  its  own  way. 

888.  Nor  are  the  kinds  of  death  Ids  various, 
which  fatal  difeafes  induce.  Old  age,  a  natural 
difeafe,  through  rigidity  and  drynefs  of  the  lo.icis, 
a  feculent  infipidity  of  the  humours,  and  a  dccicn- 
fion  of  the  vis  vita,  neceffarily  induces  a  natural 
death.  True  difeafes,  fometimes  by  a  foul  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  humours,  tabefadion  of  the  no¬ 
ble  vifcera,  a  proftrated  vigour  of  the  nerves,  an 
impeded  refpiration,  oppr'efled  or  exhaufled  Ifiengn;, 
or  'ibid  circulation ,  fooner  or  later  kill ;  at  other 
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times,  by  an  immoderate  or  incongruous  evacuation^ 
and  confequently  by  paucity  of  the  vital  fluid,  or 

even  a  relapfe  into  a  wqrfe  difeafe  (889.),  they  abo¬ 
il  fli  life. 

009.  but  of  all  others,  the  hidden  terminations 
and  full  perturbation  of  acute  difeafes  (867.)  de- 
ierve  to  be  remarked,  vchich  were  called  by  the 
ancients  crifes,  decifions,  feeing  they  decreed  health 
or  death  to  the  patient,  by  fome  excretion  or  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  peccant  matter,  fuddenly  manifefting 
itfelf  after  the  preceding  difturbances,  which  is 
immediately  followed  by  a  remarkable  change  of 
the  difeafe  into  better  or  worfe.  From  thence  ex- 
oictory  crifes,  ***’ g**^,*,  tranllatory  good, 

bad,  pei  iefh  imperfedt,  Ample,  compound,  reite- 
lated,  critical  perturbation,  critical  matter,  &c.  ar$ 
predicted.  The  various  influence  of  the  days  like- 
wifb  in  which  thefe  more  or  lefs,  with  different 
fuccefs,  happen,  is  diftinguiihed :  whence  fome  are 
called  critical  primary,  fome  indices,  fome  fubin- 
cident,  others  vacuous. 

°9°-  "Which  (889.),  if  any  one  confiders  to  be 
piopei  to  adtive  difeafes  (879-)  only,  it  ought  to 
appear  to  him  that  there  is  here  given  fome  fimili- 
tude  of  a  mutual  confhdt  between  nature  and  the 
morbific  matter  (51.  99.),  and  to  a  crifis  is  decided, 
which  of  thofe  fighting  is  to  conquer  or  to  yeild. 
1*  you  add  befides,  that  thofe  do  not  happen  un- 
t'o'f  1 ' '  Cveis,  or  in  difeates  attended  with  fever 
(86y.),  you  may  doubtlefs  believe  that  there  is 
iome  intefline  commotion  of  the  humours  lurking 
either  m  the  whole  body,  or  in  a  particular  part; 
excited  by  an  augmented  vital  motion  and  heat’ 
■jylucn,  the  m.xticn  being  dilturbed  for  a  time  d* 
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rher  terminates  in  a  falutary  depuration  or  perni¬ 
cious  corruption. 

89 1 .  In  what fo ever  way,  however,  you  fuppofe  thofe 
to  happen,  touching  the  thing  itfelf,  it  fo  evident¬ 
ly  appears  by  the  moft  authentic  obfervations,  both 
of  ancients  and  moderns,  that  there  is  no  place  left 
for  doubt :  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  ex¬ 
amples  of  crifis  are  now-a-days  rarer  amongft  us* 
which  ought  to  be  imputed  not  only  to  a  colder  cli¬ 
mate,  intemperance  in  living,  but  Hill  more  to  the 
anticipating  and  interrupting  manner  of  curing; 
and  the  too  much  neglebt  of  the  ftudy  of  obferva- 
tion  by  the  greater  part  of  phyficians. 

892.  But  whether  is  any  fecure  faith  to  be  put 
In  critical  days  (889.)  ?  Are  they  owing  to  the  de¬ 
terminations  of  nature  ?  Or  rather  to  the  inventions 
of  Pythagorean  fuperftition  ?  Let  none  pfretend. 
to  judge,  unlefs  they  have  feen  that  the  feries  of 
critical  days,  delivered  by  the  ancients,  does  not  in 
every  inftance  agree  to  the  hepdomadal  period  ; — - 
and  have  learnt  moreover  from  the  periods  (867.  to 
870.)  and  Pages  (871.  to  873.)  of  difeafes,  that 
are  erroneoufly  taken  for  the  confufed  and  irregular 
effebts  of  nature  not  properly  protecting  herfelf, 
and  deprived  of  her  influence  ;  and  from  the  phae¬ 
nomena  of  wounds,  inflammations,  fuppurations* 
and  exanthemata,  compared  with  thofe,  which  fer¬ 
mentation,  putrefaction,  maturation  of  fruits,  In¬ 
cubation,  growth  of  animals,  periods  of  the  cata¬ 
menia,  &c.  exhibit,  that  the  changes  and  commoT 
tions  of  juices  are  every- where  bounded  by  their  own 
limits  and  gradatipns  p — and  who  have,  finally,  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  general  rules  are  not  taken  away  by 
exceptions,  confequently  that  the  ordinary  laws  of 

nature 
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nature  In  the  found  and  difeafed,  are  not  weakened 
by  certain  fortuitous  aberrations. 

893.  While,  therefore,  the  difpute  is  undeter¬ 
mined,  the  importance  of  the  thing  calls  on  all  real 
matters  of  the  art,  to  avoid  the  fubtilties  of  reafon- 
ing,  and,  by  diligent  obfervation  and  force  of  ex¬ 
amples,  to  combine  their  united  efforts  in  afcertain- 
ing  a  proper  and  final  decifion. 

I  am  deceived  if  authority  fliall  not  remain  to 
Hippocrates,  credit,  to  Galen ,  and  to  Nature  efficacy 
and  orckf\7 
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\ «^C/'me  25.  conta  after  continuance,  then 
fafd,  ly*t' they  become  incurable ;  although  the 
diftending  force  is  removed. 

P.  60.  lajt  line ,  for,  nor  are  thofe  there  want- 
ting,  &c.  read,  nor  are  they  wanting. 

P.  98.  §  319.  line  6.  for  cannot  be  confined, 
read,  not  to  be  confined.  Line  9.  read ,  ptyahfm, 
or  accumulated. 

P.  503.  §333.  hne  8.  read,  and  which  is  mani- 
feft  without  the  aid  of  experiments. 

P.  103.  §  340.  line  4.  for  boiled  in  the  fire, 

read,  boiled  on  the  fire. 

P.  114.  §  371.  line  1.  read,  aqueous-faiine  fluids. 

P.  126,  §401.  line  21.  read,  by  any  excretory. 

P.  209.  line  1.  dele  fteric. 

The  folios  from  200.  to  209.  were  omitted  by 
mi  flake ;  fo  that  page  209.  follows,  and  connects 
with  page  200. 
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